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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Weather and Fire 
Protection 


In case of a fire, a Certain-teed Roof will smother and help 
to confine the blaze to the building in which it starts. This 
protection is insurance of greater safety for stored crops and 
forage in outlying buildings which might be endangered 
by flying sparks and embers. 


It will relieve you of a great deal of anxiety if you will have your 
roofs Certain-teed against sparks and burning embers. Certain-teed 
Roofing forms a permanent protection against sparks. 

Certain-teed will give you year-in-and-year-out protection from weath- 
er. You cement it together in a single piece, so that the hardest rains 
cannot find a crevice. It is a retardent of heat and cold making the 
building warmer in winter and cooler in summer. It is a deadener of 
sound—rain or hail beating on the roof makes little noise. 

Certain-teed Roofing is easy to lay—no skilled labor required—the first 
cost is much lower than wood or metal—lasts longer and costs practi- 
cally nothing to maintain. 


Certain-teed Roofing is guaranteed for 
5, 10 or 15 years according to thickness 


The Certatn-teed label insures you Certainty of quality and absolutely 
guaranteed satisfaction. 

Note—It pays to keep a few rolls of Certainteed on hand for emergen- 
cy roof repairs. It may be the means of saving costly weather damage 
tou your property. 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 


for residences come in beautiful subdued tones of red and green. which makes them cling to the roof, yet permits them to “give” 
These shingles present a handsome rough surface. They are so from a high wind without cracking off. They will prevent fires 
laid that three thicknesses cover the entire roof. They lay and from sparks or embers—a big item, especially where a building 
stay flat, and will not crack or break off in the highest wind, This is not within reach of city fire protection. They cost no more than 
is due to the very heavy soft saturation of asphalt in the center. wood shingles, and are guaranteed 10 years. 


Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are ‘‘extra quality” 
They will give the best paint satisfaction 


Certain-teed Products Corporation, Offices and Warehouses in}Principal Cities 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Good Milking Mothers Important 
in Raising Beef Cattle 


N THE improvement of beef cattle, 

regard must be had for the milking 
qualities of the cows, for in the pro- 
duction of good calves a good milk- 
ing mother is at least a very im- 
portant factor. This does not mean 
that the cow need give enough milk 
to make her a profitab‘e dairy cow or 
a dual-purpose cow, as such is called; 
but it does mean that the cow must 
produce enough® milk to raise or 
grow a good calf. 

All purebred beef cows will not do 
this, nor will all scrubs. Therefore, 
in gathering the cows of the grade 
beef herd, as well as of the purebred 
herd, cows that will give a fair flow 
of milk, sufficient to grow their calves 
rapidly, should be selected. 

This is not an argument for nor 
against the dual-purpose cow; it is 
merely an appeal to the man who is 
starting or building up a purebred or 
grade beef herd to give sufficient at- 
tention to the milking qualities of 
the cows to insure a good supply of 
the right sort of feed for the cal- 
ves. The man who is fitting a show 
herd will still need nurse cows, and 
the dairy and dual-purpose cows will 
continue to fill their proper places; 
but the cow that raises merely a 
beef steer should certainly supply it 
enough milk to give it a good start 
in the world. At present, many cows 
do not do this. 





Making Roadways More Attractive 


HE unkempt condition ef the road- 
sides and uncultivated places in 
the South give a bad impression to 
the visitor from other sections of 
the country. It has always seemed 
to me that these lands should be 
utilized in some way which would 
justify keeping down the weeds and 
brush and incidentally add greatly 
to the appearance of the country. 
In Manitoba, Canada, a plan has 
been found which gives beautiful and 
profitable results, but it must be con- 
fessed that, with the evidence so 
abundant that the plan works beau- 
tifully, it is not generally practiced. 
he roadways seem to be unneces- 
sarily wide. One is apt to think that 
the 99-feet width of roadway is a 
great waste of land. A reason given 
for this great width of roadway is 
that the drifting of the snow in win- 
ter is less likely to block it. But 
if the offer of the Government is ac- 
cepted, the land is not wasted, weeds 
are kept down and a very pleasing 
appearance is obtained. The Govern- 
ment furnishes grass seed (Bromus 
€nermis) for seeding the roadway 
along any man’s place, provided he 
will break and smooth the land and 
sow the seed. This grass does so 
well that after a year or two it ab- 
solutely smothers out the Canadian 
and sow thistles, which are such 
pests in that country. In fact, it sup- 
presses every sort of weed or growth 
of any kind and consequently a pro- 
ductive and beautiful meadow is the 
result. The farmer has only to mow 
and harvest the hay or seed crop to 
obtain a substantial reward. When 
I saw the country in late August 
and early September there were many 
roadsides which had been mowed and 
the hay harvested. The grass had 
nhiade sufficient new growth to give a 





beautiful green sward. Although the 
width of the roadways gave suffi- 
cient land to justify any farmer tak- 
ing advantage of this plan and the 
country is so level that the fitting of 
the land is easy, it is surprising how 
few of the farmers seem to be tak- 
ing advantage of this easy means of 
increasing their meadow lands and 
beautifying the roadways along their 
holdings. 

As a means of suppressing weeds 
and adding to the beauty of our coun- 
try roadsides, some method should 
be found which will give similar re- 
sults in the South. Our roadways 
are now devoted largely to the grow- 
ing of weed seeds to be scattered 
over adjoining fields and it must be 
confessed that they present a most 
unlovely appearance to the traveler. 
In most cases, if the weeds were reg- 
ularly mowed for a few years our 
roadsides would cover themselves 
with grass and the improvement in 
the appearance of the country would 
be worth much, possibly enough to 
pay for the trouble. 


How to Make the Fall Litter 
Profitable 


‘THE fall litters of pigs are now com- 

ing, and if they are to prove profit- 
able they ‘need special attention. 
There is little question but the South- 
ern sow should produce two litters 
a year, but unless some special care 
is given to the fall litter, it may 
easily fail to prove profitable. In the 
first place, the sow should be well 
fed while suckling the litter. There 
is no question but the most econo- 
mical way of feeding young pigs is 
through the mother. In fact, a good 
milking sow is necessary to a good 
litter at weaning time, and also to a 
litter that will go on and make profit- 
able growth. 

Green feed is about as necessary to 
the sow, to enable her to produce 
milk, as to the dairy cow, and more- 
over it is also the cheapest milk pro- 
ducing feed with the sow as with the 
cow. Green feeds, supplemented with 
a liberal grain ration, are essential 
to the best success with the fall 
litters. 


After the fall pigs are -weaned, 
green feed is also useful, but a well 
balanced grain ration and_ suitable 
quarters are the two most important 
essentials of success with the fall lit- 
ters. The dampness and mud of our 
Southern winters are as great ob- 
stacles to the profitable growth of 
the fall litter as the cold of the 
North. Dry, clean quarters or houses 
are an absolute necessity. The best 
of feed, without clean, dry, comfort- 
able housing is simply a waste of 
feed. Green feed and a well bal- 
anced grain ration are necessary, but 
these alone are not enough for fall 
pigs. They’ do pretty well for the 
spring pigs, but are thrown away on 
fall pigs unless something is done to 
protect them from the mud of the 
average Southern winter. If the lot 
is deep in mud and only a small space 
furnished for sleeping quarters it is 
almost impossible to keep the pigs 
dry and comfortable; for the mud 
carried into the sleeping place al- 
ways keeps it damp and dirty. 

It is difficult to keep a lot firm or 
free from mud in winter, but suffi- 
cient firm ground or floor space 
should adjoin the sleeping quarters 
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to prevent them being muddy and 
damp, and clean dry bedding should 
be provided, with frequent changes. 
These fall litters will make good use 
of a liberal grain ration and if they 
are well fed during the winter, they 
are in good condition to continue 
their growth when green feed comes in 
the spring. The fall litters are often 
unprofitable, and this is most frequent- 
ly due to mud and dampness and a 
lack of sufficient variety in the ra- 
tion—corn alone will not do for win- 
tering the fall litters. Some green 
feed or legume hay, corn and a feed 
rich in protein, will generally give 
Satisfactory results, but the fall lit- 
ters will not pick their feed out of 
the mud, especially corn alone, and 
make the proper growth. 


A Cash Prize of $50 for 150 Bush- 
els of Corn Per Acre 


) Bed spring, when I again gave 
notice that I would give $50 to 
the first person showing me 150 
bushels of corn grown on one acre, 
several gave notice that they expected 
to claim the prize. It is now well into 
October, but no one has notified 
me that he has an acre of corn which 
he thinks will make the required yield. 
The mark set, 150 bushels on one acre, 
is enly two-thirds that claimed by one 
or two corn club boys several years 
ago and I am disappointed that no 
one has claimed the money, but it 
still stands. I believe it is possible to 
produce 150 bushels of corn on an 
acre in the South, if very rich soil is 
selected and the season is favorable, 
and 1 am therefore going to hold the 
offer open, for I am very anxious to 
see such a yield if it can be made, 








Southern Judges for Southern 
Livestock Shows 


HOSE who have visited our leading 
livestock shows cannot have 
failed to observe the fact that the 
judges are nearly always from the 
North. The reason is, of course, 
cbvious. The Northern states pro- 
duce livestock more largely, and con- 
sequently have more competent 
judges but surely there are enough 


competent judges in the South to 
do most of the judging at our 
fairs. For instance, the Texas A. 
and M. College and other insti- 
tutions have fitted teams of boys 
who have gone to the Interna- 


tional at Chicago and competed suc- 
cessfully with teams from Northern 
colleges. Surely there must have 
been some judges of livestock en- 
gaged in the training of these teams. 

But even if we cannot now furn- 
ish as many or as good judges as 
there are in the North, it is important 
that we develop a body of livestock 
judges if we are to build up a large 
livestock industry. 

Our leading Southern livestock 
shows should begin employing South- 
ern judges. Let them start out with 
the leading animal husbandry pro- 
fessors at our agricultural colleges 
and then add to the list of available 
judges those breeders who make a 
sufficiently close and accurate study 
comparative judging to becqme 
proficient judges for our livestock 
shows. 

Neither a good breeder, nor even a 
good judge of an individual animal, 
is necessarily a good comparative 
judge,such as the livestock show de- 
mands, but a good breeder of long 
experience, if he makes a close study 
of comparative judging may become 
a good show yard judge. 

We think our Southern breeders, 
who show in competition with breed- 


of 


ers from the North, should demand 
that our Southern livestock shows 
develop a body of Southern judges. 
We should not cease employing North- 
ern judges entirely but we should 
begin using our best Southern judges, 
for only in this way can we hope to 
develop a competent body of lives 
stock judges. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Sore Mouth of Cattle—Telling the 
Age of Cattle by the Teeth 

















READER has a sick cow, and he 
tells us that she “Doesn't like to 
eat, saliva runs from her mouth when 
she chews, her eyes roll back in 
her head and it looks like a white 
growth comes from the bottom up 
some distance on the ball of the eye.” 
The running of saliva from the 
mouth possibly indicates that the 
cow has a sore mouth, and this may 
be the reason that she does not care 
to eat. During the past few months 
there has been considerable of a dis- 
ease known as “Mycotic Stomatitis” 
or sore mouth, and this is possibly 
the trouble affecting our reader's 
cow. Owing to the fact that this 
trouble is more or less common we 
are running this week an article 
on this disease prepared by Dr. !'. 
Jacob, State Veterinarian of Tenne:- 
see. 

If the disease is the common sore 
mouth supposed to be due to a fun- 
gus on the grasses eaten in the pas- 
tures, there may also be some trouble 
in the eyes from the same cause, but 
we think probably there is nothing 
wrong with the eyes of this cow ex- 
cept the general appearance, which 
is frequently present in a sick ani- 
mal. The supposed growth from the 
bottom or corner of the eye is prob- 
ably nothing more than the normal 
membrane or “washer” with which 
the eye is supplied to remove foreign 
objects when they happen to get into 
the eye. It is quite largely devel- 
oped in the cow, and one only has to 
raise the head to observe its action 
as described by our inquirer. 

This membrane or “washer” is the 
so-called “hooks.” which the unin- 
formed imagine is a diseased condi- 
tion. Man uses his hands to protect 
his eyes and remove objects from 
them and consequently, having less 
use for this natural protection, it is 
not well developed in his eyes, but 
in many of the lower animals it is 
highly developed and enables them 
to remove small dust and other par- 
ticles very quickly. In view of its 
great usefulness and protection to 
the animal, it should not be re- 
moved, “cut out,” except in extreme 
cases where it is actually diseased 
beyond repair. 


Telling the Age of Cattle by the 
Teeth 

T IS true that the develop- 

ment and wear of the teeth of 
cattle are less regular than in horses, 
and they are consequently not as ac- 
curate a guide, but a careful study ot 
the teeth of cattle will enable any 
man to make a pretty close estimate 
of the age of any animal. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., has 
recently issued Farmers’ Bulletin 
1066, which tells how to ascertain the 
age of cattle up to 12 years of age. 

To be able to make a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of the age of a cow 
by her teeth is of very great value 
in Many cases, and every interested 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
should write for this bulletin and 
study its text and illustrations. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 














to thank my friends who 

have sent me the host of cards 
and letters with their good wishes, 
since I cannot reply individually to 
each. I value these tokens of esteem 
very highly, and will store them 
along with the bundle I received ten 
years ago on my 70th birthday. An- 
other ten years will find my work in 
other hands, and I hope in more suc- 
cessful hands. 


Garden Notes 


LIVE in the greatest tomato can- 

ning section of the United States. 
In the county where I live there are 
over sixty canning factories. The late 
canning crop of tomatoes has been 
such a failure this season that not 
half of the factories are running. In 
my garden we had a superb crop of 
early tomatoes, and are getting 
enough late ones for home use but 
no surplus to can. 

zs * & 

Egg plants too have not been as 
prolific as usual. A friend in North 
Carolina sent me some Lima beans 
which he claimed were crossed with 
the small Lima or Butter bean, and 
would make larger crops than the 
usual large White Lima bean, I find 
little difference in them from the 
large White Lima, and not a much 
heavier cropper. The little butter 
bean is of better quality, and has 
given us plenty of green beans ail 
summer, and plenty of ripe ones to 
last all winter. I hardly think it 
worth while to plant the large White 
Lima beans south of Pennsylvania. 
Our little butter bean will outyield 
it, and to my taste is better. The 
same friend sent me seed of the Cre- 
ole or White Velvet okra. His seed 
the pure, long-podded 
It is almost impossible to 


WISH 





have 
variety 


grown 


get okra pure in the seed stores 
They have a White Velvet, but it is 
short podded and ridgy while the 
true White Velvet is smooth and 
long. The pods on the plant I am 
saving for seed are fully ten inches 


long and not a ridge on them. This 
is the best okra grown, and I intend 
to keep the stock pure. 
** 
While I kept the green caterpillars 
off the cabbage with the calcium ar- 
senate, the plants have been attack- 


ed by rot, and many were lost. The 
Danish Ball-headed cabbage have 
made ball-shaped, hard heads, but 


not large though in very fertile soil 
and heavily fertilized besides. I lost 
my Pimiento pepper plants by damp- 
ing off in the seed box. I sent North 
and bought some potted plants, but 
they did not turn out pure as my 
own stock. I shall try another seeds- 
man for them next spring. 
* * * 

Bonny Best is decidedly the best 
early tomato. It is large, smooth and 
prolific. It is also as good as any for 
sowing late, in fact, a great all- 
around tomato. The season has been 
favorable for the late Irish potato 


crop here, but reports from the 
North say that the crop is very 
short. If this is true, it may make a 


better market for the early crop in 
the spring from the South, for a 
heavy crop North may put so many 
old potatoes on the spring market as 
to push down the price of all. I am 
growing Irish Cobblers this fall, and 
expect to have seed of my own for 
spring planting. Finding a lot of 
sweet potatoes in the cellar in early 
summer, that were sprouted, I cut 
them like Irish potatoes and planted 
them. They are growing finely, and 
when frost nips the vines I will dig 
and find what the result is. There is 


no reason why they should not do 
well except being rather late. Stowell 





Evergreen sweet corn, planted in 
late July, has given us ears for the 
table since the middle of September. 
eo 2 

One hundred dahlias in the flower 
garden, which were grown from seed 
this summer, are now blooming, and 
many of them are making as fine 
flowers as any in the _ catalog. 
With good seed from fine flowers, 
one can get a collection of dahlias 
cheaply. 


Holly for Christmas 


LEASE tell me the names of par- 
ties who handle holly for Christ- 


” 


mas. 








S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will handle holly and any other ever- 
greens on commission and will give 
you a fair deal. His place is 1608 Lud- 


where they grow is regularly irrigated 
in dry weather. Years ago I made 
the statement that peonies seldom 
bloom well in the South. A woman in 
Virginia rather indignantly informed 
me that they did bloom splendidly. 
She lived in an elevated section and 
on clay soil. Elevation changes the 
climate as fast as change of latitude. 
In your section peonies should have 
a moist clay loam, and only the early 
blooming varieties used. Then do not 
plant them too deep. The top of the 
root should not be over two inches 
below the surface. Peonies planted in 
the sandy soils of the Coastal Plain 
of the South Atlantic states will sel- 
dom give many if*any flowers, while 
in the mountains and elevated Pied- 
mont they will bloom finely in the 
same latitude. 





Peanuts on Sandy Land 


ROM Florida: “What do you think 
of sandy land for peanuts, land 
that is only sand and no clay?” 





Such land with a heavy application 
of a fertilizer running about 2-8-3 





ONTINUE to pick cotton as 

rapidly as it is made, in order 
to prevent deterioration which 
means a lower price of from one to 
three cents a pound. 

2. Watch the pastures for a 
shortage of grazing, and if it be- 
comes apparent, feed the animals 
on dry roughage and possibly a 
little cottonseed meal. 

3. Get ready to sow wheat next 
week, in certain sections to the 
south of the territory ravaged by 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 





FIVE THINGS TO 


the Hessian fly. 

4. Attend your county or state 
fair for the purpose of studying 
its. educational features, rather 
than with the sole idea of having 
a good time. 

5. Get rid of the boarder dairy 
cow before it is mecessary to feed 
her a full grain ration. It is bad 
enough to let such a cow eat your 
grass, but it still worse to feed her 
concentrates when she doesn’t pay 
her keep. 








low St. Trimmings of box about the 
size of one’s hand will also sell well. 
They sold last Christmas at 15 cents 
a pound. Magnolia leaves are also 
in demand all the time. 





Buying Stable Manure 


“Wilt it pay me to buy the manure 
from a camp here delivered 
within a mile of my place at $3.50 a 
ton? It is good manure. I want to 
sow tye in my cotton. Should it be 
turned under green or let mature?” 





It would delight our truckers here 
to get a chance te get good stable ma- 
nure now at that price, for they had 
to pay $4.59 a ton last spring for New 
York manure with as much bedding 
as manure. On ordinary farm crops 
this manure may not show any great 
immediate profit, but in the long run, 
in the improvement of the land and 
the growth of clover and other recup- 
erative crops, it will pay well. Spread 
it broadcast on the rye you will sow. 
Then turn the rye under in spring be- 
fore it makes heads. After that it 
decays slowly and is often of dam- 
age in dry weather. 





Peonies in the South 


ROM Eastern North Carolina: “I 

ordered some peonies two years 
ago. They grew nicely, but they did 
not bloom and soon died down. I 
thought they were dead, but they came 
up again this spring, but have done 
as they did last year. Please tell me 
how to manage them.” 





Of course peonies die down in the 
fall. That is perfectly natural, and 
then is the time to divide the roots 
and plant if increase is wanted. In 
the warmer coast country of the South 
and in a sandy soil peonies seldom 
make much bloom, especially the late 
ones. Even here in southeast Mary- 
land, in sandy soil, we can only get 
a moderately fair bloom of the early 
varieties, and seldom any at all on 
the late ones. They dry up the buds 
instead of blooming, though the plot 


will make peanuts. Land of that na- 
ture can never be made permanently 
fertile because of its leachy nature. 





Trouble With Asparagus 


ORTH Carolina: “I found that my 

asparagus stalks when cut in 
spring were infested with a tiny in- 
sect and later dark eggs hung from 
the branches hatching a small mag- 
got or snail-like creature that de- 
stroyed the plant. Can you help me?” 





The only insect I am familiar with 
on asparagus is the asparagus beetle. 
This is a small dark steel-blue beetle 
that makes a number of broods dur- 
ing the season. Cut off the parts 
with eggs and burn them. Powdered 
hellebore is good to check the first 
brood. Use it carefully for if inhaled 
it will cause violent sneezing. 


Perfectly Natural 


From Mississippi: “Please tell me 
what is the matter with my Scup- 
pernong vine and what to do for it. 
The body and many limbs are cover- 
ed with roots, some of them hanging 
down five or six inches. Ought they 
to be cut off”? 








There is nothing at all the matter 
with the Scuppernong vine. It would 
have been odd in your climate and a 
rainy season had it not thrown out 
aerial roots. These often grow to 
the ground and root and become 
stems, and it is simply the natural 
habit of the vine, and nothing is 
needed but to let it alone. 


More About Onions 


a Virginia: “I have determin- 
ed to try onion growing, and have 
read your directions in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. You specify heavy fer- 
tilizing. What brand should I use? 
I can get all the stable manure I 
want with a one-mile haul. Will the 
manure do as well as fertilizer? Is 
it advisable to use both manure and 
fertilizer? You recommend, for fall 
planting, Yellow Potato onions, and 
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the Southport White Globe and Nor- 
folk Queen. The Yellow Danvers 
seems to do well here, and I[ am 
thinking of trying the Prizetaker by 
planting seed and transplanting. I 
want to get an acre of onions in the 
earliest date in spring, and will need 





all the information I can get as I 
know nearly nothing.” 

In your mountain section, the sets 
planted in the fall might not winter 
well. You can sow seed as early as 
the soil can be worked in spring, 
either the Southport or the Danvers, 
and by heavy fertilizing and thinning 
can make good onions the same sea- 
son from the seed. To grow Prize- 
takers, I sow the seed in a frame un- 
der double glazed sashes in January 
and transplant them in March. Make 


the rows 14 to 15 inches apart after 
fertilizing the land broadcast. I 
never recommend any brand of 
fertilizers. I do not pay any atte: 
tion to brands, but want to know 
what the fertilizer contains. You caa 
make a good fertilizer for onions by 
mixing cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate equally. This will give you 
a large percentage of phosphoric 
acid and the meal will furnish nitro- 
gen and some potash. Use this at 
rate of not less than 1,000 pounds aa 
acre. 


Better Have Asked Before Biting 
“A NURSERY agent from is 

canvassing this section, and 
making the following offer :—They 
furnish assorted trees, 85 in number, 
to plant an acre. The buyer to pay 
$39 on delivery of the trees on No- 
vember 1. Then $10 the first year, 
$11 the second year, and $12 the 
third year, making $72 for the 
acre. They promise to prune and 
spray the trees the first three years, 
and to refund in full if the orchard 
fails after following their directions. 
They also have a clause in their con- 








tract, which forbids the buyer to 
cancel his order. Please look them 
up and advise me, for if they are 
fakes I am a victim.” 


It is of little use for me to advise 
you after.you have signed a contract 
of that sort. Not knowing the par- 
ties I am not able to say they are 
fakes, but I do say that they are 
probably getting all the trees are 
worth in the first cash payment, and 
whether they will keep the contract 
for pruning and spraying depends on 
their prospect for getting the later 
payments. No man should ever sign 
away his right to cancel an order be- 
fore it is sent to him. If they never 
come back to prune and spray, they 
have gotten the worth of their trees, 
and you will hold the bag, snipes or 
no snipes. Always deal direct with 
the nearest reliable nursery, and find 
out what each tree will cost you. 
Never rely on the promise of an 
agent to come and prune and spray 


your trees. I[ think you are a victim 
and have made yourself one with 
your own signature. No matter .. iat 


the character of the apeeneyen ae 
would never sign any such contract. 
Send the list of trees to a first-ciass 
nursery and ask them to put their 


prices on it. This will show youw 
what you ate paying, even if the 
trees are first-class products, «ad 
they may not be. However you are 


in for it. 
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+ RALEIGH, N. 6. 
MINGHAM, ALA. Fie Wargott ot 
“MEMPHIS, TENN, DALLAS, TEKAS 
Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OB SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
READER ENTERED AS 


ST THE READ 
THS POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARGE 3. 1610. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Two yoars ..... 
eeccvecs Three years .. 
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_—ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” __ 


BEAVER BOARD§ 


R_ BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 
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* 
“You €an’t Expect Beaver Board 
Results Unless This Trademark is 
4 > « 99 
on the ‘Back of the Board You Buy | 
Look for it. Be sure this mark is on the back of every oS Ag SR 22 al ae eS 
panel of wall board you buy. P ea 4 e. aaa a as ee cae ( 
Then you can be sure of the lasting and satisfactory (3. : j ee ge ne Se Ei ae : 
Beaver Board result. Then you can be sure of having aan? Pe) ee «ee 
Better Walls and Ceilings. Whether it be on new build- os 4 a ae eee 3 GH toe 4 ; . 


ings or repair work, in business or in the home, the same- 
good effects are assured 


Al wall board isnot Beaver Every panel is treated with the 
Board. Like every other good patent Sealtite process to pre- 
product, it is imitated, and vent warping. 


while some of these imitations The Beaver Board trademarkis 


=e look like Beaver Board, assurance of a happy result in the 
they can never act like Beaver first place and, what’s more im- 


Board. ine Bea 4 
ard. Genuine ver Board portant, a continuance of that re- 





has all the sturdy and lasting 
qualities that are necessary in 
the building of perfect walls and 
ceilings. It is a knotless, crack- 
less manufactured lumber built 
up into flawless panels from the 
pure fibres of the white spruce. 


sult for the longest possible time. 


You will recognize the Beaver 
Board Dealer by this same 
mark. We will gladly send you 
his name together with helpful 
literature. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


32 Beaver Road 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Unitep States BRANCHES 
at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicage, Minneapolig, 
Kansas City, and San Francisco. 


DA 


432 Wall aeneei! ~ Ottawa 


AUSTRALIA: 
348 Kent Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 


ENGLAND 


4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 


NEw ZEALAND: 


Victoria and Harris Streets, Wellington 


Sowrm Avauica: 17 Trust Building, Johannesburg 
Manufacturers also.of Beaver Greenboard & Beaver Blackboard 
Bost umber and building supply. dealers carry Beaver Board. Write ve tes 
the name of your nearest dealer, 


i i ‘ ( 
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No, 41 in our 


[This is 


series of discussions of 


How to Prepare for and Set a Good Orchard 





By L. A. NIVEN 


“The Fifty-two Biggest 


Problems of the average Southern Farmer.’’] 











T IS a crying shame that there is 
such a thing as a Southern tarm 
without any fruit trees on it. By 
this we do not mean to say that ev- 


ery Southern farmer should try to 
become a commercial fruit grower, 
but we do say that unless there is 


some very special reason to the con- 
trary, every Southern farm should 
have on it at least a small number of 
fruit trees. These will prove profita- 
ble from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents, also from the standpoint 
of health. In fact, there are so many 
reasons why one should have a home 
orchard, and so few why one should 
not, that the question does not per- 
mit of argument. It might just as 
well be put down as a fact that the 
Southern farm that hasn’t on it a 
few fruit trees is falling short of 
what it should have. 

The average small Southern farm 
should have on it 25 to 50 fruit trees, 
and the average of the larger sized 
farms from 50 to 100 as a minimum. 


It will be well as a rule to grow 
enough fruit to have some for sup- 
plying the nearby towns, and cer- 


tainly enough should be had to have 
all the fresh fruit that one may wish 
to eat and to can for winter use. 


It may just as well be put down as 
a fact that an orchard is something 
that requires attention. No one 
would expect to plant cotton or corn 
and secure a good yield without giv- 
ing considerable attention in the 
way of cultivation, fertilization, etc.; 
yet there seems to be a common 
feeling among many that all that is 
necessary to grow fruit is to set out 
trees and let them grow and shift 
for themselves. Such is not the case; 
they must be put out in good soil, 
cultivated, 


must be fertilized, prun- 
ed, sprayed and given generally good 
care if one would succeed with 
them. 


As a-rule fruit trees should be set 
on an elevated place, preferably one 
having a northern slope. Never un- 
der any conditions set the fruit trees 
down in a low place, because here is 
where early frosts occur and where 
air drainage is not sufficient for fruit 
trees to do their best. 

7 


Proper Method of Setting Trees 


| Sharh the proper ground is se- 
lected, the next thing is to set 
out the trees properly. It is not 
enough to dig a hole and cram the 
roots in and throw in a little dirt 
and step on it. That is not planting. 
A cut along with this article shows 
the proper method of setting a tree. 
It shouldbe set, as a rule, a little 
deeper than it was in the nursery 
row, and the roots should be put in 
the hole and spread out in the nat- 
ural position before the dirt is shov- 
eled in. One cannot be too careful in 
putting in the tree in the right way. 


If the fruit trees arrive when the 
land is too wet for them to be set, 
or when, for any other reason, they 
cannot be set at once, do not throw 
them out in the sun or in the air, and 
allow the roots to dry out: Dig a 
hole or rather a trench and put the 
trees in it, setting them out so as to 
allow them to slope at an angle of 
about 30 to 40 degrees, and shovel 
dirt in on the roots and pack it down. 
This will keep the roots moist and 
in a good condition until you are 
ready to set them. Of course, it is 
best to set the trees as soon after 
they come as possible, but this pro- 
cess of “heeling-in” is all right and 
one need not hesitate to resort to it, 
if for any reason they cannot be set 
out as soon as the trees are received. 

As soon as the trees are out, 
they should be properly headed back, 


set 


Chere is a cut along with this article 
that shows just about how an apple 
or a peach tree should be headed 
back. Don’t let anyone tell you that 
it is ruining your tree to have it cut 
up this way, because it isn’t so. You 
will be ruining it if you don’t cut it 
back. 

In cutting off these branches, be 
careful to cut off just above a bud, 
and with a sloping cut. If a piece of 
wood half an inch or more long is 
left above a bud, it means that that 
part of the wood is going to die, and 
may-.cause trouble later on. And be- 
sides it is just as easy to cut off at 
the right place as at the wrong place. 

- ot 
Do Not Expose Roots of Trees to 
Air and Sun 
HEN fruit trees are carried to the 
field to be set out, the roots 
should not be exposed for any length 


of time to air or sun. They should 
be kept wrapped in a wet sack or 
something of this kind. When the 
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Newly set 2 year old apple tree before 
and after pruning. 





welded 
gether. They should 
be spread out. 


Properly . Roots 


tree. 


hole is dug for the tree, throw the 
top soil to one side and the raw soil 
to the other side, and then when set- 
ting the tree be sure to place the top 
soil in the bottom of the hole around 
the roots. 


See that the tree stands straight in 
the hole and does not lean to one 
side. The soil should be packed rath- 
er tightly around the roots, but the 
last few inches on top should be left 
comparatively loose so as to serve as 
a mulch and prevent the evaporation 
of moisture. Do not put in all of the 
dirt before any packing is done, but 
throw in a shovelful or two around 
the roots after the roots have been 
properly spread out in the hole and 
then pack the soil. In other words, 
the packing wants to be done as the 
filling is done, so that all the soil 
around the roots will be firm. It is 
best to use a tamping stick rather 
than to pack with your feet. 


As a rule, peach, plum and cherry 
trees should be set from 15 to 20 feet 
apart each way. In setting the trees 
be sure to set them in a straight line. 
Of course, the trees aren’t going to 
grow any better in straight rows 
than in crooked ones, but an or- 
chard, where the trees are in straight 





to- 


rows, looks so much better than one 
that it is in crooked rows that it is 
well worth the little trouble neces- 
Sary to get them in straight rows. 

Apples, on an average, should be set 
from 30 to 40 feet apart each way. 
Some plant them as close as 25 feet 
apart, but this is rather close unless 
itis for some of the smaller growing 
varieties. 

Japanese persimmons, figs, and 
quinces should be set anywhere from 
12 to 18 or 20 feet apart each way. 
Pears, as a rule, should be set from 
18 to 24 feet apart each way. Pecans 
grow quite large and should have 
more space. Many of the pecan 
groves have the trees 60 feet apart 
each way. Some growers contend, 
however, that 40 to 50 feet is suffi- 
cient space. 

x 7 


Highly Important That Proper 
Varieties Be Selected 


|’ IS véry important to select the 
the right variety. What one needs 











set one year old peach tree 


before and after pruning. 








too shallow. 


Set too deep, 


in the home orchard is a succession 
of fruit rather than a great quantity 
of it right at one time. Therefore, it 
is of very great importance that va- 
rieties be selected so that one may 
have ripe fruit over as long a season 
as possible. The list of varieties that 
we have listed below is selected with 
this point in mind. 


Buy fruit trees from nurserymen of 
known reputation. If you buy from 
a fruit tree agent be sure that you 
are buying from one who is reputa- 
ble. Don’t take any chances on the 
“fly-by-night, eat-’em-alive, whoop- 
hurrah” fellow, who will sell you any- 
thing on earth that you want. Many 
of these fellows have sold seedlings 
as budded or grafted fruit. Now, our 
purpose is not to condemn fruit tree 
agents as a whole, because many of 
them are thoroughly honest and re- 
liable, but unfortunately there are 
many who are not. Therefore, be on 
your guard and know that you will 
get what you order. 


In order to make the list of varie- 
ties especially adapted to the various 
sections of the South, we have di- 
vided the South into three sections, 
which we will call the Upper South, 
the Middle South, and the Lower 
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South. We have done this for the 
reason that the same varieties that 
do well in the Upper South will, as a 
rule, not do well in the middle and 
lower parts of the South. At least 
this is true with many of the varie- 
ties. 
. 4 


Varieties for the Upper South 
Fok the Upper South the following 


varieties of apples will be found 
satisfactory: 


Early Varieties.—Yellow Transparent, Red 
June, Early Harvest, Horse, Maiden Blush, 
Wealthy. 

Mid-season Varieties.—Kinnard, Bonum, 
Grimes, Delicious. 

Winter Varieties.—York Imperial, White 


Pippin, Rome Beauty, Royal Limbertwig, 
Winesap, Stayman Winesap. 
Pears.—Kieffer, Seckel and Bartlett. 
Peaches. — The following varieties of 
peaches are named in order of their ripening 
and if all of them are planted should give a 


sucession of fruit from early to late sum- 
mer: Mayflower, Greensboro, Arp Beauty, 
Carman, Hiley, Belle, Reeves, Elberta, Late 
Crawford, Chairs, Smock, Salway. 
Plums—(Native varieties.)—America, Mun 
son, Wild Goose. 

European varieties.—Green Gage, Purple 
Damson, Shropshire Damson. 


Japanese varieties.—Red June, Burbank, 


Abundance. 

Cherries—(Sour varieties.)—English 
lo, Montmorency, Richmond. 

_ Sweet varieties.—Tartarian, Windsor, Span- 
ish. 

_ Raspberries.—Of this fruit the Cumberland 
is the leading variety of black. The Cuth- 
bert is a red, Golden Queen is a yellow and 
Columbian is a purple. AIL of these varie- 


Morel- 


ties will do well, as a rule, in the upper 
South. 

For cultivated blackberries the Early Har- 
vest and Eldorado should be used, and for 
dewberries, the Lucretia should be planted, 

Grapes.—White Niagara, which is a white 
grape. 

The following are red grapes: Brighton, 
Delaware, Lutie and Catawba, and are suit- 
ed for this section. The following black 
varieties should be used: Concord, Moore, 
Worden and Ives. 

A few quinces should be grown and the 
Angers, Champion, Meech and Orange are 


the leading varieties for the upper South. 


& 
Varieties for the Middle South 
OR the Middle South the following 
varieties of apples will be found 
satisfactory: 


Early Varieties.—Red Astraclian, Horse, Yel- 
low Transparent, Red June, Early Harvest, 
Bledsoe, May (very early), Williams. 


Mid-season  varieties.—Bonum, Kinnard, 
Delicious, Grimes, Virginia Beauty. 
Winter varieties.—Winesap, Yates, Terry, 
Jonathan, Stayman Winesap, York Imperial 
For this section the following varieties of 


Kieffer, Har- 


pears should be used: Early 
vest, Le Conte, Seckel. 
The following varieties of peaches are 


named in the order of their ripening, and 
planted in the Middle South will give almost 


a constant ripening of fruit from early to 
very late summer; and even into the fall: 
Mayflower, Sneed, Greensboro, Red _ Bird, 
Carman, Hiley, Early Crawford, Belle of 
Georgia, Elberta, Late Crawford, Munson 
Free, Eaton’s Gold, Salway, Stinson, and 
Gladstone. 

For plums the same varieties as planted 


in the Upper South should be used in the 


Middle South. 

Only the sour varieties of cherries should 
be planted in the Middle South, and of these 
the English Morello, May Duke, Richmond, 
Montmorency and Baldwin will prove satis- 


factory. 

Of raspberries, the Cumberland and Gregg, 
both black, should be used, and the Cuth- 
bert and St. Regis, both red, will prove 
satistactory. 

Of the cultivated blackberries, Early Har- 
vest, Eldorado and Wilson are good varie 
ties, and the Lucretia dewberry should be 


used for this section. 
Of the white grapes, the Niagara and Dia- 
mond are satisfactory for the Middle South. 


Of the red, the Lutie, Agawam, Catawba, 
Brighton, and Delaware are good varietics. 
Of the black, the Concord, Carman, Moore’s 


Early, Campbell’s Early and Worden should 
be used. 


When we get into the Middle South, Ja- 
parese persimmons- should be planted, es- 
pecially in the lower part of the Middle 
South. 

Also in the Middle South figs should be 


grown, .and the Brown Turkey, Celeste and 
Ischia are the varieties that will prove the 
most satisfactory. 

In the lower part of the Middle South, es- 
pecially along the coastal plains Scupper- 
nong grapes should be planted. Of these the 
Scuppernong is probably the leader, but the 
Thomas, which is a reddish purple colored 
grape is also quite popular. Of the black 
grapes of this type the following are good: 
Misch, James, Flowers, Eden and Memory 

In the Middle South mulberries should be 
planted for the hogs and chickens, and on 
account of the fact that they ripen quite 
early in the season they are not distasteful 
for eating purposes. The following varieties 
will be found satisfactory in the Middle 
South: Hick’s Everbearing, Black English, 
and Browning. 

The following varieties of pecans will be 
found quite satisfactory in the lower part of 
the Middle . South, especially along the 
coastal plains: Delmas, Frotscher, Money- 


(Concluded on page 33, column 2) 
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No birds get through his shot patterns 


HE successful sportsman 
knows that his bag de- 
pends almost as much 
upon the shot pattern, or even- 
ness with which the shot spreads 
out and covers the game, as it 
does upon his gun handling. 
The secret of uniform game- 
getting patterns isin the control 
of the gasblast fromthe exploding 
powder. ‘This in turn depends 
upon the wadding in the shell. 


The Winchester gas 
control system 


The Winchester system of 
wadding and loading is the 
result of repeated experiments 
to deterinine the most effective 
control of the gas blast. 


The base wads of Winchester 
Shells are constructed to give 
what is known as progressive 
combustion to the powder 
charge. The ignition spreads to 
the sides, in al} directions, as 
well as forward. 

Under the heat and pressure of 
this progressive combustion the 
tough, springy driving wad ex- 
pands and fills the bore snugly, 


completely seali 


insure complete combustion of 
every grain of powder, sothatthe full 
energy of the whole powdercharge 
is developed at the muzzle. Thus 
none of the shot charge leaves the 
gun until it is being driven by the 
maximum energy and velocity 
possible from the load. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, 
snug-fitting driving wad is slightly 





A patchy pattern often 
means a miss, many 
times a cripple, and 
sometimes ly muti 
ated game. 


The hard-hitting Wine 
chester Y 


te 
distributed. No- game 
gets through,and nogame 
ta mutilated. 


checked by the muzzle choke or 
constriction, while the shot cluster 
travels on unbroken by gas blast or 
wadding, making the hard-hitting 
uniform pattern for which Win- 
chester Shells are world-famous. 


Uniform shells. From primer 
to crimp Winchester Shells are so 
balanced in construction as to in- 


sure the maximum pattern pos- 
sible from any load. The broad 
fish-tail flash from the primer 

ives even and thorough igni- 
tion; the driving wads com- 
pletely seal in the gas behind 
the shot; the stiffness of the 
crimp or turnover at the shell 
head is. varied exactly according 
to different loads, great care 
being taken never to stiffen it to 
such a degree that it offers un- 
due resistance to the powder 
explosion. 


In addition Winchester Shells are, of 
course, thoroughly waterproof, insuring 
true shooting in damp saturating salt air 
er drenching rains. A special habricae 
tion of the paper fibre prevents brittleness 
and splitting in dry weather. 


Clean hits and more 
of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits 
in. the field or at the traps be sure your 
shells. are Winchester Leader and Re- 
peater for smokeless, Nublack and New 
Rival for black powder. Leading hard- 
ware and sporting goeds-dealers imevery 
community carry Winchester arms and 
ammunition. They will be glad to assist 
you im determining the particular load 
best suited to your purpose. Upon ree 
quest, we will send you, free ef charge, 
our interesting beoklet 
on Winchester Shote 





in the gas behin 

In being driven 
through the bore 
this wad offers just 
enough resistance 
to the gas blast to 








guns and Leaded Shells. 

Winchester Re- 

, pane Arms Co., 

ept.41, New 

Haven, Conn 
| USA. 
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The shot cluster travels on ahead unbroken, ; target 320 pellets out “a1 @ 
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‘‘How I Got a Good Orchard’’ 








{This is No. 41 of a series of discussions fi “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems o 
the Average Southern Farmer.” The same subject is discussed en page 6 of this 
issuc.] 
Peamting ond Costing for qn *t sll, harrowing them in. He fenced 
0 h d it off then for my poultry yard. By 
renar fall, there was a good crop of peas 
for my pretty flock of fall chicks. 


($3 Prize Letter) 

EVERAL years ago, we set out a 

new lot of fruit trees which, this 
past summer, began to reward us 
right royally for our labor. In prep- 
aration for that orchard, I started 
ahead of time studying up all the 
reliable information I could get upon 
the subject. Then I planted and cul- 
tivated my trees accordingly. 

In the first place, the holes were 
dug quite large so that the young 
trees could be planted without crowd- 
ing the roots. Most of the orchard 
was set out in November and Decem- 
ber, and that is really the best time 
However some trees were planted as 
late as February and they have done 
very well. 

I have found that lack of pruning 
means inferior fruit, and lack oi 
spraying means no fruit at all. 

Pruning operations must begin at 
planting time with nursery trees. | 
cut back the tops to correspond with 
the reduction of root area caused by 
removing the tree from the nursery. 
It is best to prune with as sharp a 


knife as possible. The dull knife 
leaves a jagged cut that will very 
likely start decay. I prune with 


three objects in view; to make the 
tree symmetrical; to let in light and 
air while yet leaving sufficient folli- 
age to protect the fruit‘from the di- 
rect rays of the sun; to prevent over 
production of undersized fruit. By 
doing some pruning each season, fruit 
trees can be made to head low, and 
form a wide spread of branches. A 
low growing tree is much easier to 
prune, spray and gather fruit from 
than a tall tree. 

Spraying is absolutely essential in 
these days of the bug, the blight and 
the beetle. All of my fruit trees and 
bunch grapes are sprayed three times 
with good commercial spraying mix- 
tures. A barrel on wheels and a hand 
pump are sufficient paraphernalia for 
spraying my orchard which comprises 
about 80 trees. Of course, for a large 
commercial orchard, a pump and bar- 
rels mounted upon a wagon would 
be necessary. 

Government bulletins which have 
helped me in the planting and cul- 
tivation of my orchard are as fol- 
lows: No. 113, No. 471, No.: 238, and 
No. 154. A phamphlet, “The Home Or- 
chard,” sent out by the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, con- 
tains some valuable information for 
Alabama fruit growers. 

MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 





Getting Profit and Pleasure From 
an ‘Orchard 


(82 Prize Letter) 

HILE living on a rented place, my 

husband and I longed for the 

time to come. when we could move 

to our own place, and start our or- 
chard, vineyard, etc. 

Five years ago this past spring we 
moved on our place where we now 
live. It was a sand hill ridge, cov- 
ered with scrub oaks. My husband, 
at all spare times, began to make a 
clearing around our house for our 
orchard, which we aimed to. start 
that winter. He dug the oaks up by 
the roots back of the house, grub- 
bing the land as he went. He put a 
coat of stable manure and swamp muck 
over the land he had cleared, work- 
ing it all in with a plow. It was by 





now getting well on in the summer. 
He.then broadcasted field peas over 


Later, he turned all the vines under 
with a plow. By winter the land was 
in fine condition for the fruit trees, 


which we ordered from a reliable 
nurseryman. We got one-year-old 
trees. 


It took my husband, with two good 
hands and a mule and cart, two days 
to finish the job of putting out the 
trees. They were carefully counted 
and sorted out. The early varieties 
coming on the first row, medium 
next, the late ones last. We had 
the plot divided into two sections. 


account of the cold they have not 
yet borne a full crop. When they do 
we aim to can, dry, preserve, and seil 
enough to pay for all the past trouble. 
[It takes time, 
to set out 
it pays in the long run. 


Our list 


and 


like 


expense 
but 


patience 
an orchard ours, 
trees and vines 
sent is as follows: Peaches, 72; 
pears, 11; plums, 3; Japanese wal- 
nuts, 3; grape making a 
total of 95 trees. 

These trees and grape vines are 
the leading varieties, and are care- 
fully selected as to early, medium and 
late. Don’t let all your fruit come off 
at one time. 


of at pre- 


vines, 6; 


set out some pe- 
cans but they did not live. I see they 
have sprouted from the roots. I aim 
to order more of them, also apple 
trees this fall, and perhaps a few 
cherries and currant bushes. 
MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 
Point Caswell, N. CG, 


Last winter we 




















AND SILO, 
All the peach trees were put in 
division, the apples, pears, etc., in the 
other. Now, the work of digging the 
holes began. They were laid off 15 
feet apart each way. A hole sev- 
eral feet deep, and the size of a bug- 
wheel was dug for each tree. 
Plenty of stable manure, well pul- 
verized, was put in the bottom of 
each hole; then a layer of dirt. Never 
let the roots of your tree come in 
direct contact with the manure, and 
put the manure in the hole first and 
let the roots feed to it. One tree at 
a time was set out, taking each of the 
three men for the job. One held it in 
position in the center of the hole, 
while the other two filled in the dirt. 
When the hole was about half filled 
in, a bucket of water was poured in 


BARN 


ov 
&) 


to wash down the dirt and settle 
the roots. A sink was left around 
each tree, and another’ bucket of 


water poured in as we finished the 
job. We kept the trees watered 
every few days afterwards, always 
pouring the wash water around them. 

Trees have to have fertility, mois- 
ture, cultivation, space, protection 
from stock and rabbits, pruning and 
spraying to amount to anything. We 
kept the suckers cut down, the tops 
cut back and the borers worked out. 

We have an ideal poultry yard com- 
bined with our orchard. With the 
two sections partitioned off we keep 
one or the other planted in peas. Each 
winter we broadcast the entire or- 
chard in stable manure and swamp 
muck, working it in with a plow, but 
are careful not to work too deeply 
into the ground so as to break the 


roots. In our pear and apple tree 
lot, at present, we have a wilderness 
of soy beans and cowpeas. My 
fall chicks and turkeys are far- 


ing fine on them, beside adding to 
the fertility of the soil. 

Our county agent was out to see us 
a few days ago, and he told us that 
he would come in the winter and 
trim our grape vines and trees, and 
also spray them. They have grown 
so rapidly for the last five years, that 
they have outgrown themselves. On 
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Profit From the Small Home 
Orchard 


N PLANNING our orchard, we real- 

ized that the first essential was to 
have it not toofarfrom the house, as 
good, ripe fruit is relished, easily 
digested and is a guard against ill 
health when eaten in moderation. So 
it is but natural that if the orchard 
is near the house far more of the 
fruit will be consumed by each mem- 
ber of the family. 

Our next move was the proper kind 
of soil. We selected about seven 
acres of fairly fertile medium stiff 
soil, as fruit trees never thrive well 
on soil of a too light mature. In 
making the orchard, most people 
make a big mistake and put the trees 
on a poor or out-of-the-way piece of 
land which would not produce “hen- 
nest grass” without some nourish- 
ment; then complain of poor results, 
and say “There is no profit derived 
from the home orchard.” We realized 
that the trees were to occupy the 
land for several years, so we broke 
it good and deep several weeks prior 
to ‘setting the trees, which was in 
the autumn, about October first. Then 
about the first of November (which 
we have found to be decidedly the 
best time to put out the trees here in 
the East and South) we prepared the 
ground thoroughly, and laid off the 
rows shallow with a one-horse turn- 
plow, 30 feet apart, and set the trees 
30 feet apart in the row. We did this 
so as to allow cultivation both ways, 
which we have found to be all im- 
portant. We selected varieties of ap- 
ples, peaches and pears, that had 
proved successful in our locality. 

We dug the holes for the trees 
deep, and wide enough for all the 
roots to be spread out in their nat- 
ural position. In digging the hole, 
we put the first or top soil in one 
pile and the subsoil in another; then 
put in the top soil among the roots, 
letting the clay or subsoil come on 
top. Before setting the tree, we 
pruned off all broken or otherwise 
injured roots, as when allowed to re- 
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main they are apt to cause decay 
which will mean sure death to the 
tree We set the trees ( yr tl € 
inches deeper than they were in t 

nursery row. We neve se Coarse 
manure in the hole, but, instead, good, 
fine, rich scrapings. Dry weather 
often kills a good many newly set 
trees; and especially when set in the 
spring. This can often be prevented 


by simply spreading around the tree 
a layer of coarse manure. This treat- 
ment retains moisture in the soil by 
preventing evaporation. 

A few years ago when our orchard 
Was in its prime, we always made 
from ten to eighteen barrels of cider 
annually, which was sold for vinegar 
the following year, at 25 cents per gal- 
lon retail and 18 or 20 cents wholesale. 
We would also sell from $150 to $200 
worth of apples, besides storing a 
goodly supply for the winter. We also 
can and preserve a good supply. The 
peaches and pears would also bring us 
in considerable ready cash. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 

Prince George, Va. 





“How I Got a Good Orchard” 


GOOD orchard is one of the re- 
quirements of a good farm, 


I selected the site of the orchard 
with care, as I believe it is a serious 
mistake to plant fruit trees on some 
rough stony hillside or in fence cor- 
ners where the ground could not be 
used for any other agricultural pure 
pose. 


I bought the young trees from a 
reliable nursery and paid a fair price 
for them, as the best none too 
good and cheap trees are dear at any 
price. 


1S 


I used 20 per cent dynamite to pre- 
pare the holes to set the young trees. 

The forge of the explosion thor- 
oughly loosened up the soil. I cut off 
all the broken and bruised roots, and 
some of the branches. This gave the 
roots a chance to grow the first year. 

The young trees set in the holes 
prepared by the use of dynamite made 
a quicker growth, rooted deeper and 
bore a crop from one to three years 
sooner than trees set by the old meth- 
od of digging the holes. 

I cultivated the orchard several 
years by planting in potatoes; as corn 
or some tall crop shades the ground 
too much for the young trees. I care- 
fully pruned the trees each spring 
and also sprayed. This gives the size 
and color to the fruit. [I now have a 
nice young orchard, and a.fair crop 
of apples, while my neighbors’ or- 
chards have scarcely any crop at 
all. 

An orchard to be profitable requires 
the same attention and interest that 
I give my stock, and the harvesting 
of the crops, etc. 

I selected the varieties of fruit that 
were the best adapted to this climate, 
and some summer, fall, early win- 
ter, late winter and spring or long 
keepers. My orchard was planted 
for home use, as it was not large 
enough for a market orchard. I usu- 
ally have several bushels of fruit to 
sell. 


The orchard has been a very profit- 


able investment. 
C. B. McGEE. 





Clean Hands 


HE mechanic usually has a hard 

time in keeping his hands clean— 
particularly in cleaning them after 
a greasy job of work. 

A good way to make the cleaning 
easy is to soap the hands well before 
beginning any greasy job, putting 
soap under the finger nails. This 1s 
just a way of “getting ahead” of the 
grease and filling up the spaces it 
would occupy with something that 
will wash out readily. 
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‘Officially adopted, and designated in 1917 as 
“5-Ton and 10-Ton Artillery Tractors”—by 
the Ordnance Department, U.S. Army. 


“CATERPILLAR” TRACTORS 


5and10 Ton 
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The HOLT Manufacturin 


‘There is but One “CASERPMAR’- HOLT builds it. 
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“CATERPILLAR™ 


REG. U.S, PAT, OFF. 


Fall plowing, usually the toughest job of the year, because the horses tire 
quickly after the strain of harvest work,is made easy by the “Caterpillar”. 


Deep plowing is necessary for the biggest yields. Tests made for six 

ears at Manhattan, Kansas, proved that deep plowing, right after 
ont yielded 38.36 bushels of wheat per acre—3.31 bushels more 
than was obtained by any other method of seed bed preparation. 
Deep plowing at any time is better than shallow. 


The “Caterpillar” Tractor will plow as deep as you like, when- 
ever you are ready, and faster than you ever plowed before. 


The new 5-Ton model is a duplicate of those “Caterpillars” used 
exclusively by the U. S. and Allied armies for motorized artillery. 


It has a plowing speed of 3 miles per hour. It will easily 
pull four 14 inch plows at a plowing depth of 8 to 10 
inches. It easily plows 16 acres in a ten hour day. Turns 
in its own length, taking plows into fence corners and over 
every inch of ground. 


Lays its own steel track, runs on it and picks The 5-Ton “Caterpillar” develops 3,100 
it up again. Its ground pressure, about 5 pounds beh J pull at plo speed. It he 
. equipped wi ree s reverse. 
pounds to the square inch, does not pack the in 0p Sipoadable ot gun Sapeqtage wy Te 
_ soil. Mud, soft soil and sand do not stop its bar. It will haul loaded trailers or wagons 
operation. faster than five miles per hour on the road. 


Learn how the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ will 
help you in power farming. Write— 


Peoria, Illinois. 
_ Factories: Peoria, Ill. and Stockton, Cal. 


Branches and Distributors: 


Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Spokane, Wash. 
Fargo, N. D. New York, N. ¥ Wichita, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. Calgary, Alberta 


Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. London, E. C. 





Co. Inc. 
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AMMONIA AND NITROGEN 


An Objection to a Change in Nomen- 
clature 


SHORT article on the above sub- 

ject, appearing in The Progressive 
Farmer of September 6, alleges fraud- 
ulent practices in the sale of nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers. The conclusion to be 
drawn from the article is that far- 
mers who buy plant food of this sort 
under the name “ammonia” are not 
getting as much nitrogen as_ they 
think. 

The possibility of farmers being de- 
ceived as to what they are getting, 
we believe, is very remote, for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Farmers throughout the South 
understand what “ammonia” means 
better than they understand the 
meaning of the word “nitrogen.” The 
reason for this is that the word “am- 
monia” has been generally employed 
from the beginning of the use of fer- 
tilizers, while the word “nitrogen” is 
of more recent introduction. lf a 
fertilizer salesman started out to 
speak of fertilizers in percentages 
of nitrogen alone, he would find that 
he would have to explain what he 
meant, in terms of ammonia. 

Many popular fertilizer brands like 
8-2-2," “8-3-4,” “9-3-3,” 10-2-2” are es- 
tablished in the farmers’ minds. The 
second figure in the brand has al- 
Ways meant ammonia. When a far- 
mer asks for these brands he means 
that he wants the kind of fertilizer 
he has always been getting. The fer- 
tilizer industry knows what the far- 
mer means and just what he wants 
when he mentions these brands. 

(2) Whenever a purchaser of fer- 
tilizer indicates that he is thinking 
in terms of nitrogen percentages 
rather than ammonia, the dealer 





makes sure that the quotations are 
in terms of nitrogen. As a rule, it is 
considered safe to conclude that 
when a customer uses the word “ni- 
trogen” at all, he knows the differ- 
ence between “nitrogen” and “am- 
monia.” It is the clue which the 
dealer will follow in representing his 
goods. 

It is conceivable, of course, that a 
misunderstanding might arise. But 
dealers are usually intimately ac- 
quainted with their customers be- 
cause of being neighbors, related, or 
old friends. Therefore, they are al- 
most certain to know what the cus- 
tomers’ understanding is about the 
meaning of “ammonia.” 

(3) Farmers who ask for certain 
well known brands or formulas, are 
of the opinion that they represent the 
proper balance of plant food for their 
soils and crops. An “8-2-2” is easier 
to say than “8-1.65-2.” It is easier to 
ask for a “9-3-3” than “9-2.47-3,.” 
Where the full numbers are used 
they speak in terms of ammonia; in 
the decimals, in terms of nitregen. 


It is, therefore, not so much a mat- 
ter of “ammonia,” or “nitrogen” so 
long as it is what is desired. For 
these reasons, it seems the farmer is 
protected against misunderstanding 
as much as possible. 


The farmer cannot be legislated out 
of the use of a word. It requires 
time to eradicate that which custom 
has given a place and meaning. Any 
attempt to arbitrarily discounten- 
ance the use of the word “ammonia” 
might do harm to a perfectly good 
nitrogen fertilizers, “sulphate of am- 
monia.” It is a real ammoniate, and 
a carrier of a high percentage of ni- 
trogen. It is sold on its nitrogen 
content, and is widely used in com- 
plete fertilizer. 


As a matter of fact, neither “nitro- 
gen” nor “ammonia” are strictly 
speaking plant food. Both must be 
changed, or form combinations and 
become nitrates, b: the plant can 
use them. 

Nitrogen is not the only element 
of plant food that has a double-bar- 
rel name. “Phosphoric acid” and 
“phosphorus” have their partisans, 
likewise, “potash” and “potassium.’ 

The fertilizer industry, of course, 
does not welcome double - barrel 
words. Thus far, the words “nitro- 
gen” and “ammonia” have alone been 
the source of any confusion. But 
the division in the one case may be- 
token other unfortunate double terms. 
The grounds for distinction are equal- 
ly good in all three cases. 


The fertilizer industry, of course, 
does not want confusion. It wants 
very much to avoid annoyance over 
distinctions that are not differences, 
such as “nitrogen” or “ammonia,” 
“phosphoric acid” or “phosphorus,” 
“potash” or “potassium,” “lime” or 
“calcium,” “magnesia” or “magnes- 
ium.” It only asks that it be left 
alone to work out its problems with 
its customers. If misrepresentations 
are made by a fertilizer dealer, he is 
hurt by it more than anyone else. 
He will not only suffer the loss of a 
customer but those whom the dis- 
satisfied customer can influence. Fer- 
tilizers are sold every season and 
there is only a limited number of 
customers for every dealer. A loss of 
a single customer is a serious mat- 
ter. Therefore, the fertilizer dealer, 
in self-protection, is bound to avoid. 
misrepresentations of his goods. 


” 


Whether one buys a “hog” or a 
“swine” does not matter. It is the 
same animal. The farmer does not 
care so much about the difference 
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The Style and Qaotty 


you want 


Style. Fine fabrics. 
manship. 
give service. 


get in Styleplus. 


Our policy guarantees this. 
sealed sleeve ticket, telling the price, to 
This makes the price 
known and insures the right quality. 
Alibig variety to choose from. The 
right style for every man. 
buy your clothes in a store you know what 
you are getting before you pay your money! 
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Get your Styleplus today! 
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between tweedledee and tweedledum, 
so long as he gets what he wants and 
pays for no more than he bargains for, 
Honesty is not only the best policy 
in the fertilizer business, but it is a 
most necessary policy if:a fertilizer 
business continues to exist at all. 
C. A. WHITTLE. 





Editorial Comment.—It is indeed 
surprising that any one should at- 
tempt a defense of the use of the 
term “ammonia,” when nitrogen is 
what is really meant; but it would 
be unbelievable, if we did not have 
the proof before us, that the great 
fertilizer industry should select as its 
champion of the uSe of the mislead- 
ing term “ammonia” one who would 
seriously employ the argument, 
“whether one buys a ‘hog’ or a ‘swine’ 
does not matter. It is the same ani- 
mal,” in support of its continued use, 
It seems a pity to have to waste time 
and space on such an argument, or 
in replying to it. The farmer would 
care very much whether he got 14 
pounds of “hog” if he thought he was 
buying 17 pounds of “swine.” Hog 
and swine may mean the same, but 
“ammonia” and “nitrogen” do not, and 
therein lies the objection to the term 
“ammonia.” In 17 pounds of am- 
monia, there are only 14 pounds of 
plant food, nitrogen. This is not the 
only objection to the use of the obso- 
lete and misleading term “ammonia,” 
which had its origin in error, and 
for the continued use of which we 
can see no possible good season. But 
let us examine Mr. Whittle’s argu- 
ments in detail, that we may the bet- 
ter judge of their, true merit: 

1. In substance argument No. 1 is 
that “ammonia” has been in use a 
long time and is best understood. 

To this we reply that an old error 
is no more worthy of respect than a 
new one. It is never too soon to 
correct an error. To the claim that 
“ammonia” is better understood than 
“nitrogen,” we wish to enter a de- 
murrer, Those who know plant foods 
at all understand nitrogen better than 
ammonia, because it is more easily un. 
“ren 


2. Argument No. 2, if it may be so 


| dignified, is that the farmer when he 


asks for an 8-2-2 fertilizer wants 2 
per cent of ammonia. If he does he 
is deceived, for he does not get 2 per 
cent of “ammonia,” nor as a rule, any 
other per cent of “ammonia;” for jer- 
tilizers do not generally contain am- 
monia. But we deny that he wants 
2 per cent of ammonia. What he 
wants is nitrogen, and that is what 
he should get, and he should also get 
the per cent which he thinks he is 
getting. 

The statement, that “Whenever 
a purchaser of fertilizers indicates 
that he is thinking in terms of nitro- 
gen percentages rather than am- 
monia, the dealer makes sure that 
the quotations are in terms of nitro- 
gen,” is an unqualified error, of 
which we have had proof in scores 
of instances. Moreover, the average 
dealer does not know how to change 
percentages of ammonia into their so- 
called equivalent of nitrogen. 

But if we admitted that this error 
were truth, then what about those 
who do not indicate in which term 
they are thinking. Most buyers do 
not so indicate in which term they 
are thinking, consequently, when the 
percentages are stated in terms of 
“ammonia,” the buyer may be mis- 
led, just as he would be if he got 
14 pounds of “hog” when he thought 
he was getting 17 pounds of . 

4. It is stated in argument No. 4 
that “An 8-2-2 is easier to say than 
8-1.65-2.” We grant that this is true but 
it has no bearing on the case at point. 
Why -not give 2 per cent of nitrogen, 
instead of 1.65 per cent. That 1s 
what the average man thinks he 1s 
getting. He needs the larger amount 
of nitrogen, the fertilizer manufactur- 
(Concluded on page 33, column 1) 
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swine. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 To 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 mILES ON TIRES 
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, 7 EW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR EDAN 1 POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWFR OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


OAKLAN D 


SENSIBLE SIX 





O matter what the roads, the season or 
the weather, there is true boulevard 
comfort in this new Oakland Sensible Six 
four door Sedan. Every essential conven- 
ience, including mechanical lifts for the 
“windows in its double-latch doors, an in- 
conspicuous heater for use on cold days, 
a serviceable windshield cleaner and like 
unusual equipment, has place in the ap-— 
pointment of this commodious and attrac- 
tive car. Its solid body construction is 
notable for its freedom from needless weight, 
and the efficiency of its ‘standard Oakland 
chassis makes its range of action fully as ‘ 
great as that of an open miodel. Only im- 
mense manufacturing resources and a 
production of unusual magnitude allow the 
combination of ability, usefulness and value 
embodied in this sedan. 





Tourinc Car, $1075; ROADSTER, $1075; Coupe, $1740; Four Door SEDAN, $1748 
F. O. B. Pontiac, MICH. ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQUIPMENT, #75 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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er, 
decided, for the American Cotton As- 
sociation is no other than an organi- 
zation of the cotton growers of the 
South and their allies. These allies 
are the merchants, business men, 
bankers, professional men and ship- 
pers of the South, for they realize 
that the solution of these problems 


existing 


that the 
er such 
minimum 
damage and at 


of expen 


the 


warehousing facilities, and to 
secure additional facilities to the end 
producer may carry his crop, 
part as he may desire, at the 


curity and financibility.” 
Some centers of cotton production 


: is th which all inter- as a whole, there are not enough 

The Purposes of the American est th Southland—agricultural, warehouses. Also, many of the stor- 
Cotton Association co 1 il, protessional— age places do not give sufficient pro- 

F THE planter is to hold his cot- ha J and fhe Association tection to the cotton with the _re- 
ton crop, where can he store it with 1s now conducting a whirl vind cam- sult that the product is exposed to 
adequate protection, with the assur- paign to fncrease membership, to the weather and loses much of its 
ance of finding it undamaged when enlist tn "anks ¢ cotton man, value for the market. There is furth- 
he wishes to put it on the market,— merchant, banker lipper and pro- ermore a deplorable lack of sound 
no matter how long it has been fessional man in the Cotton Belt. J. business methods at many warehouses 
stored? Skottowe Wannainaker, of St. Mat- in the handling of stored cotton, 
‘ , thews, S. C., is president of the Asso- which results in losses, occasional 

If the farmer is to hold his product < A ; ; ; ee aS . 

: 2 ees ciation; [. A. Thompson, of Corsicana, fraud, and a lack of confidence in the 

pre So nis own chosén marnetne Texas, vice-president; and W. C. Bar- value of warehoused cotton as se- 
Sime, where eagle's — rickman, Dallas, Teras, secretary eurity on the part of those who are 
ge a ph ore Sail aaaioon. and treasur asked to extend credit or lend money. 
for this period of waiting, whether it lo spt tele teat lirst of our ques- In seeking a remedy for these con- 
be short or long? tions—that about warchousing—the ditions, the American Cotton Asso- 
The American Cotton Association COMS# tution a lopted at New Orleans, ciation is working along two main 
has set out to answer these ques- May | aoe ogee ype aay the following 45 lines. It is doing all in its power to 
tions, and one or two others; or rath- 0" ob ect of the Association. encourage the immediate building of 
the farmers themselves have so “To improve and enlarge present additional warehouses as near the 


points of production and preparation 
as business prudence will dictate. Sec- 
ondly, it is preparing, through its 
warehousing committee, suggested 
legislation providing for a uniform 
system of warehousing throughout 
the cotton states. Every effort will 
be made to put through each state leg- 


se and physical 
maximum of se- 


of prices, marketing and warehous- are well supplied with warehouses islature this uniform warehousing 
ing equally concern their own pros- for the storing of such part of his bill, with slight modification to ac- 
perity. Of the many movements for crop as the producer may wish to cord with the statutes of each partic- 
the benefit of the cotton grower, this hold; but throughout the Cotton Belt ular state. 






























































RUE progress is always slow. 
The change to mechanical power 


for farm work has been twelve jy years in 
the making, but today there are few 
American farmers who have not giv en 


serious thought to the question of tractor- 
izing their farms. 

For the benefit of those. who may not yet be 
convinced that the tractor is a useful, profitable 
farm power machine, we present again a few of 
the opinions of farmers who are using the Later- 
national Kerosene Tractor. Some of these are 
about essential features, and some mention only 
conveniences, but taking foaan altogether, almost 
any farmer will feel, after reading them, that 
the International 8-16 is a tractor worth con- 

sidering. 





“My International a ower flexib 
enough to handle the k it of seedbed, 
harvest and other work weitiean t "del 

“It can be used for continuous work if emer- 
gency demands it. 

“It produces power at much lower cost than 


lbrawvoar anc 





horses, and it can bg used tor 
belt work.’ 

“Llike the steady way it works. Withou 
ing to hurry, it gets through a surprising amo 
hard work.” 





Haying Machines 
Mowers Tedders 
Side De : 
Loade or (Air Types 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers Shockers 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 
Disk Harrows_ Cultivators 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 


Planting & Seeding Machines 


Combination Six ide 
and’ ler 
Sweep Rakes 
Combination Sw 
and Stack 
Baling Pre 
Buncher 





Belt eay-reed 





Corn Planters. Corn Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Grain Drills Huskers and Shr ide rs 
) Broadcast Seeders Corn Shellers I hr est 1ers 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills fay Presses 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills 





International Harvester 









Tractor | es, Profit, i ape 


a lot of good work at a y. so lowl 





desrcee see 





~ does 
could hardly believe -t. ou did a wonderful thing 
for Eastern f: irmers when you made this tractor to 
run on kerosen 

‘It is not bothe red by flies, nor by bumble bees. 





It works steadily on the hottest days.’ 
Requires very little care. When the day's 
work is done in the tractor tail first into an in- 


expensive she id. Inthe morning, I fill the fuel tank 
and the oiler, look into the radiator, and am ready 
for another d: ay's work.’ 

These opinions are typical. They prove at least 
that the International 8-16 is a useful, profitable 
tractor. Now consider just one other thought for 
a minute, 

This tractor is the outgrowth of twelve years 
of active tractor experience by a company that 
has sold all kinds of farm machines for many 
years, The beginning of this business goes back 
to 1831 —almost 88 yearsago. Does it not seem 
reasonable that with this experience we should 
offer you a tractor that you could use with profit, 
especially when we expect to come back some 
day and sell you more of the machines listed in 
this advertisement? 

If you are now convinced that the International 
8-16 is a useful, profitable tractor on some farms, 
and that you ‘don’t have to be an expert to buy 
one safely, write us to find out what this tractor 
will do for you, on your farm. A post card 
will bring you full information, 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Belt Machines—Coat, 
Cream Separators 


Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators 


Feed Grinders anc 
Cream Separators 
Power Machines 3elted) 


_ Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Motor Trucks 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline E ngines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 
Other Farm Equipment 
Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attach. 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches : 
Binder Twine 


Corn Machines 


Pianters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 


Company of America 
US A 


(lacorporated) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Grietly, the uniform warehousing 
bill to be urged by the Association, 
provides for 

(1) Strict supervision and inspec- 
tion of warehouses by the State 


Warehouse Superintendent and his of- 
ficials and employees. 


(2) The raising of a fund, through 
a two-year taxation levied on the 
ginneries, to indemnify the state 


j 
io 


warehousing system against se5 
not covered by bonds of and 
and to encourage the es- 


additional warehouses 


officers 
employees, 
tablishment of 


through issuing amply secured first 
mortgages ; 
(3) The issuing of a uniform ne- 


gotiable receipt to the owner of the 
cotton ; 

(4) The insuring of all 
storage at its full value. 

(5) The superintending of all gin- 
ning establishments in the state with 
penalties for mix-packing, false-pack- 
ing, water-packing, and placing any 
substance in a bale to increase its 
weight or injure the grade; 

(6) The uniform grading and stap- 
ling of all cotton under Federal stan- 
dards. 

The Association will also continue 
the campaign for diversified farming 
for the reduction of cotton acreage 
and the raising of more food and 
| feed crops. No matter what may be 
|} achieved in the way of right prices 


cotton in 


| and proper marketing conditions, the 
|} Southland farmer cannot. cousider 
himself really independent so long 
as he is chained to the single crop 
and forced to draw on the North 
and East for feed and provisions. The 
raising of other crops will also be 


another factor in stabilizing the mar- 
ket for cotton; for the planter, no 
longer dependent on the fortunes of 
} one crop, will be in much better posi- 
tion to ask and receive a profitable 
price his cotton. 

“This Association has got down to 
bed rock in its work in behalf of 
every interest of the South,” declares 
President J. Skottowe Wannamaker, 
who is himself a large cotton planter 
of St. Matthews, South Carolina, 
“With its success there is sure to fol- 


for 





low a vast improvement in the ma- 
terial and spiritual welfare of the 
South. Roads will be brought up to 
the best standard of the country; 
rural conditions will be revolution- 
ized; educational conditions will be 
greatly improved; and every class of 
society will have a chance to live.” 


IVAL McPEAK. 
Assistant Publicity Director, Ameri- 
can Cotton ASsociation, Atlanta, Ga. 
Privies: Suggestions as to Their 
Sanitation 
iT! 


1E privies on many farms are 4 


disgrace as well as a danger to 
the families living on those farms. 
Seepage from the privy often finds 


its way to the source of water supply, 
and flies revel in filth and fly direct 
to the dinner table, or the baby’s rat- 
| tler or mouth, and deposit thousands 
of deadly dfSease gerins. 

Any farmer handy with a saw and 
hammer can build a sanitary privy. A 
sanitary privy must, of course, be fly 
| proof and so constructed that it is 

impossible for it to pollute the water 

supply. A long water-tight wooden 
box or a galvanized garbage can may, 
| be slipped under the seat for a re- 
The size of the box of 
garbage can should be such that tt 
may easily be removed through @ 
hinged door in the rear of the privy. 
| earth 





| ceptacle. 


| A liberal quantity of dry 
| should be sprinkled in the box or 
l can each time the closet is used. The 


bacteria in the dry earth will greedily 


attack the night soil and soon ren- 
der it unobjectionable. In fact, the 
fecal matter will be almost entirely 


consumed if the dry earth is regular- 
ly used, and the task of cleaning will 
be objectionable. 


‘not 
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reed Cost of Raising Heifers 


{ bev: importance of providing cheap 
ced for growing heifers, and 
practicing thorough culling is brought 

by the results of feeding experi- 
nents _recently completed by the 
Dairy Division, United States Depart- 
nent of Agriculture. In these experi- 
ments, groups of calves were fed from 

h to one year and two years of 


feed 


yirt 
age, and a 
consumed. 
In one experiment, 11 heifer calves 
raised to the age of one year. 
amount of feed consumed by 
each calf was as follows: Hay, 471.8 
pounds; grain, 885.5 pounds; silage, 
3093.1 pounds; milk, 110 pounds; 
skim milk, 2,414 pounds. Estimating 
the hay at $30 per ton, grain at $00, 
and silage at $8 per ton, milk at 4 
ents and skim milk at 3-4 cents per 
pound, the cost of raising each heifer 
was $72.42. 


record kept of all 


were 
rhe 


to one year OF age 


Five of the calves from the first 
experiment were then fed for one 
more year. During this second year 
ach calf consumed on the average 


117.8 pounds of hay; 1,221.6 pounds 

f grain; 8,031 pounds of silage. 

ing the same figures for 
} 


€ 
] 1 
C Use 
computing 


the cost of the feeds consumed dur- 
ng this second year, the total cost of 
raising a heifer from birth until two 


vears of ace Was $157.96. J hese fig- 


ures emphasize the necessity of pro 
viding cheap feed for heifers such as 
pasture and silage, and bring out the 
importance of carefully culling the 
heifers to avoid raising those which 


will prove to be inferior cows. 





“How We Got Our Good Orchard” 
W: BOUGHT our farm in October, 


17, and immediately 


ordered 
trees to plant one acre as follows: 
3 pear, 53 peach, 11 plum, 7 
cherry, 4 Jap Persimmon, 55 bunch 
grapes (Brighton, Concord, Delaware, 
Lutie and Winchell), 12 Muscadines, 
Mish, James, Thomas and Scup- 
pernong. The and 
with a view to having 
them successively throughout 
the season. The orchard was set out 
in March of 1918 on a Southern slope. 
We would have preferred a Northern 
location, but had no choice. We con- 
sider air drainage almost as import- 
ant as that of water. The apple trees 
are spaced 40 feet each way with a 
peach always halfway between. When 
the apples need all the room, the 
peaches will have outlived their great- 
est usefulness may removed. 

This young orchard is now in its 
second year, and many of the best 
farmers in this who have 
Visited it, say that the trees are as 
large as many three and four year-old 
This is entirely 


M4 annie 
<t apple, 


lhe 
‘ le ache 
appies peaches 
chosén 
ripen 


were 


and be 


county, 


ones in other places. 


due to our method of caring for 
them. Some of our readers may gasp 
4 told that we prune weekly. But 
that is a fact, and it is not as big a 
job as the unthinking will assume 
It all depends upon the tools you 
use and the imagination you possess. 
Since the cutting back at planting 
tine, we hay e used only the tools we 
Were equipped with at birth, the 
thimb and forefinger of the right 
hand and our results prove them to 
be about two years ahead of the 
“axe and saw” method. There is not 


limb on any one of our trees that 
does not belong there, nor are there 
Many instances where an additional 
limb would improve the tree. It re- 
quires but little judgment to see that 
When a bud is allowed to develop 
on the inside of a branch that it will 

toward the the tree 

in from 


centre of 


years will 








one to 
Ce : . a: 1 f.. + 
e met a limb coming from the 
osite side, and they will begin 
lire Of course, one or both of 
em will then be cut out. But hy 
] + 5 a4 , 
et them grow at all Why s he 
ree and rob it of vitality to er 
mess of rubbish that ( é pe € 
are even too tired to carrv a y and 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
some of the most interesting and important problems of our farmers, farm 
women and farm young people. To these “Experience Mectings” every Progres- 
tive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and to 
the point. No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are preferred. 
For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best Ictter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
print. Right pow we invite experience letters as follows: 
“Experiences in Farm Finance: Avoiding Time-prices; Borrowing from Banke; 
Utilizing National Farm Loan Associations, Etc.”—Mail letters by October 18. 
“Systems of Farming—Affecting Soil Fertility, Money Profits, Prosperity and Per- 
manence of Rural Life,”—Mail letters by October, 25. 
“Experiences im Arranging and Erecting Fences.”"—Mail Ictters by November 1. 
“Experiences in Terracing and Ditching.”—Mail letters by NovenMer 8. 
SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
“My Favorite Games.”—Mail letters by October 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“Labor-saving Conveniences for Household and Kitchen.”—Mail letters by Octo- 
ber 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
“How I Have Made or Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) That Has Helped 
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you buy from a salesman, look out 
well for yourself unless you know 
him. Consider no promises that he 
makes you, other than those con- 
tained in the printed contract he 
asks you to sign. His firm will live 


up to that agreement, but they will 
not send you pecan fer in- 
stafice, that will bear in 18 months, 
as one of our customers asked of us 
last week. We told him we did not 
have that kind of trees. If possible, 
get your trees from a salesman who 
represents the nursery and sells his 
firm’s trees, and not one who buys 
job lots, the refuse, for a few cents 
each and then sells them at a price 
to tempt you. When you plant your, 
trees, if you dig the holes by hand, 
dig each hole so that it is about twice 
as large as you think it should be. 
Do not forget that a tree will not go 


trees, 















Me."—We oficr 2 $1 prize for each acceptable letter received on this subject. Mai) R “Tete F an 
your letter apy time and get a prise if we can print it. much further on an empty stomach 
than you can. Therefore, fertilize. 
burn? Keep the trees open to the planting a field crop. If your corn Do not forget to prune. It is as im- 
light and sun. Allow only buds to or cotton or whatever it may be, does portant as caretul planting. Spray 
develop where you see that the sym- not satisfy you at harvest time, you for scale and blight as conscientious 
metry of the tree demands or will can get some other variety of seed ly as you would spray or dip your 
demand a limb. for the next season. Not so with hogs and cattle for vermin. 
We are so often told that “Fruit fruit. Here it takes from 2 to 12 R. HEGER, Jr. 
don’t do nothin here nohow.” Our years to know what kind of fruit you Moltonville, N. C. 
ver is “Neither would your corn have. Therefore start right. Get the Sete 
cotton if vou took no better care best trees, one year old only, from To read The Progressive Farmer is to get 
2 ae eee eee ‘chard is n like } ' RES? ies ey - the best ideas from the best farmers in the 
of it, starting an orchard ts not like th DES hursery m your section. li country.—B. C. Wilson, Vilonia, Ark. 
4\ e 
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Bosch Magneto 
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INCE the “Z” was put on the market, over 
250,000 farmer buyers have pronounced it 

the greatest farmeenginevalue. JWe felt the same 
way about it. J But following our policy to im- 
prove our product whenever possible,we are highly 
pleased to announce a new Fairbanks-Morse 
“Z” with Bosch Magneto — high tension 
ignition which adds the one possible betterment. 
§ Call on the “Z” dealer near You—see this 
world’s greatest engine — understand the full 


meaning for you of the engine service which over 200 Bosch Service Stations give, 
in co-operation with every “Z” dealer, to every “Z” engine buyer. J Prices— 


1'/2 H. P. $75.00—3 H.P. $125.00—6 H.P. $200.00—Ali F.O.B. Factory. 








Fairbanks, 
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is ale e shoe 
does the Destnose for the b 


**Patric ot? 


good fitting, 
good - fooling 


good - loki 
= ooking. 
aod 


good-wearing shoe. 


fs the business 
m an aid ¢ 
business because it looks good 
wears well and feels good. 
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The Fixed ¥ Se 


The North Star is the fixed star of the 
For stability it has no fellow in the 


ot 
firmament. 


The Star That Brands 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand shoes stamps them 
with a guarantee of better quality— better 
through and through in materials, shaping, 
sewing, fashioning and value. They wear, 
feel, look and last better. 


PATRIOT SHOES 
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Kansas City,Me. , 
Kansas City, Kans, 
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Lee “Union-Alls 


[tS the the-comfort of them that 
appeals to farmers first. 

economy. The high quality of the cloth 
the triple stitched seams, the riveted| 
buttons and the twenty other features 
that are different. 
LEE UNION-ALLS save you money 
big daily dividends 
satisfaction and convenience. 
remember IT CAN’T BE A UNION- 
ALL. IF IT ISN'T A LEB. 


THE H. D. LEE ‘MERCANTILE co. 
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Garden and Orchard Notes—Whiat 
To Do This Week and Next 


a 
i 
I 
‘ 
t te FOr | 
Have yo tten bus tl 
nm v I t, | >t I l iit 
Ma the . ¢ 1 | 
il | ti 
; VW | i 
de 1 
1 | | tt 
i 1 f { i 
en ge L\ 
¢ * * 
Raspberries, stra‘ errie dewhbe 
ries, cul ad { I i et 
ught a high pru I season. It 
In f the | t brought 
| 20 to 25 and 30 cents a tnd th 
1] { vou have a sur lu I tl e, Ol 
lid tu even have enough home 
If not, better go ahead and put 
ut some right now ut least get 
the pround ready and set them out 
ome time in the fall or early winter 
Grow enough for home use and some 
to sel! on the local market. It is far 
better to have too many for home 
use than not enough 
* * * 
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stroyed. 


| 
| 
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| trees? 


jata 














Farmer. 
reference, 
farm woman or farm boy. 





Don't Th Throw "heey, This 1 New Feather Beds only $11.25 


aw Seed 
1M you “don't fie a now Se fer future 
thea give the paper 





Food By od Pillows 62.15 per -_ an Feathers, best 
te for new Catalog, | 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., ‘ost 20 Greeasboro.W 





to some ferme, 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





| not, 


; new shoots to develop. 


It has been said, and we think right- 
ly so, that every person owning any 
fruit trees should either spray and 
prune them or cut down and destroy 
them. Fruit trees that are not 
pruned and sprayed cannot be profit- 
able to the owner and should be de- 
They are not only unpro- 
fitable to the owner, but serve as a 
regular breeding ground for insects 
and fungous diseases that will not on- 
ly destroy those trees but infect other 
nearby orchards. Have you such 
If you have you are not fair 
to your neighbors or yourself if you 
continue to let them exist in this 
shape. Either prune and spray or 


cut down and destroy 
“2 © 
The everbearing strawberry has 


produced quite satisfactory fruit in 
nearly all sections of the country. Of 
these may not bear as much 
given season of the year as the 
other varieties, because of the fact 
that they bear over a longer period 


course, 


of time. They are a very desirable 
kind of berry to grow in the home 
garden. Therefore we suggest and 


urge that every home gardener have 
at least a row or two of this parti- 
cular kind of strawberry. There are 
several varieties, but one of the lead- 
ers so far is the Progressive. 

* *« & 

That part of the garden that is not 
growing some fall or winter veget- 
able should be seeded to winter cover 
crop, preferably some of the clovers. 
If these cannot be used, then sow to 
rye, wheat or oats. If for any reason 
it is decided not to have a cover crop 
on the unused portion of the garden, 
then at least the soil can be broken 
in early fall and left in the rough 
state. In this way many insects will 
be destroyed, and the ground will 
absorb more moisture and become pul- 
verized all the better by the winter 
freezes. At least do not leave the 
garden unbroken and without a cover 
crop of some kind. 

* *k * 

Have the old raspberry, blackberry 
and dewberry vines been cut out? If 
cut them out at once. Then go 
further and thin out the new shoots, 
No use to allow too many of these 
Clean out the 
weeds and stir the soil around the 
plants. This will not only put them 
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IWiatl can 
rubb | ) 
coul U¢ l 
cann 
! rfect 1 
iake et 
rings 
poor \ \ I l | 
| e, just be u 
be I gs is to double ther e 
ha and if the rubbe e 
lig t or even show } 
they iould be throvy a )f 
course, it is too late n t 1 
ag t this for tl yeat 
vy purpo i ringi 
t y that if you are | ; 
with the fri 5 
1 put up t 1 e 
up 3 mind right e 
that same troub 
™ * * 
Have you gotten in a sup yf 
bulbs weet pea fruit 
in be durt “xt 
60 day If not, ¢ i 
get them at « All of 
ca ie plant: 1 in the o hy n 
thie ith and will produce « it 
blooms in the very early springs 
* * * 


Early fall is probably the best time 


to set out fruit trees. Do 1 wait 
until late winter or early spring, as 
other work will be pushing at that 


time, and that is not the best time to 
set the fruit trees anyway, 
.- ¢ 
Any time within the next two or 
three weeks is the proper time to 


plant sweet peas for early blooms 
next spring. Plant in rich soil, cul- 
tivate a time or two before cold 


weather sets in and the result will 
be far better blooms than you can 
possibly get from spring planted 
ones, 

L. A. NIVEN 





Endorses Our Position on “Wrong 


Methods of Reducing High 


Cost of Living” 
OUR editorial utterances under the 
heading, “Wrong Methods of 


Remedying the High Cost of Living,” 
in the September 13 issue, are timely. 

Such arguments as you set forth 
against the present campaign for a 
general price reduction in all com- 
modities ought to appeal to men in 
high places, who are in position’ to 


exercise beneficial influences upon 
such a move. 
A general price reduction, begin- 


ning with the producer and weaving 
its way through the entire commer- 
cial world, while leaving the profi- 
teer midway with all his ill-gotten 
gains, will only add fuel to the fires 
that are already kindled threatening 
to consume our whole fabric. 

Everybody, including  profiteers 
themselves, know and have known, 
for some time, that producers are the 
poorest paid people in the world, 
and that consumers are the most 
mercilessly robbed people in exist- 
ence, 


They also know that profiteers revel 
in luxurious living and care not at 


all for the miseries their perfidy 
creates. 
With such facts as these staring 


us in the face, how can men who 
profess to have the world’s welfare 
at heart propose that further robbery 
of producers, in order to render slight 
relief to consumers, while leaving 
the great robber element completely 
intact, is to be thought of as a remedy. 
S. S. DUNLAP. 
Waxhaw, N. C. 





I have been a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for over a year and can say with 
gratitude that it is the best farm paper 
have ever read or heard of.—E. L. Mathis. 
Hope, Ark 
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Farmer Is Caught Between Upper 
and Lower Millstones 
VERY thoughtful Southerner, in a 
the Editor, sub- 
which we wish 
Farmer read- 


private letter to 


observations 


mits some 


iss on to Progressive 


“I notice that the President expects 


to have conference between capital 
and labor, at Washington, on October 
6, and that he has invited some repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interests 
to be present. This is the very first 
time that | have seen any suggestion 
that the ricultural interests of the 
country should be considered under 
present conditions 

“Labor and capital, or capital and 
labor, cither way you prefer to put it, 
by reason of their ready access to the 
public press of the country, seem to 
have arrogated to themselves the right 


and privilege of dictating to the bal- 
ance of the country what shall be done. 
The labor leaders seem to demand that 
their wages, or salaries, should be main- 


tained, if not increased, and that the 
price of living shall go down. 
“Capital, so-called, representing I sup- 


pose the owners of the industrial plants, 
seems to be willing to meet the de- 
mands of labor, provided it can pass on 
these demands thie general public 
with an ever increasing ratio of profit, 
ang, apparently, all the blame for the 
living is thrown upon the 
producer of material. 

It is undoubtedly true that those 
farmers who are capitalizing the labor 
of their wives and children and main- 
taining brobably the same standard of 

ing that they formerly did are ac- 
cumulating some money which they are 


to 


high cost of 


the raw 


vesting either in lands, better build- 
ings, better surroundings, or sometimes 
automobiles for both profit and pleas- 
re. The farmer who keeps an accurate 
account of his expenses and depends 
upon hired Jabor for running his farm 
s very little better off today than he 
was five years ago. Not only this, but 


er is expected to put in a full 
against the 8- 


the farm 
and complete day’s work 


hour day in towns.” 





Oil Springs on Autos and Trucks 


HE springs on automobiles and 
! trucks should be oiled or greased 
every month or so. It will lessen the 
danger of breakage and will also make 


them more resilient. 
When a spring bends, the various 
leaves rub against each other and 


there is consequent friction and wear. 
If the leaves are rusty, it will prevent 


them from sliding against each other 


and thus make them “stiff.” A car 
or truck can therefore be made to 
ride much more easily by greasing 
the springs, and it will at the same 
time prevent wear and lessen the 
danger of breakage. 

A jack can be placed under the 
body of the car or truck on which 


the springs are to be greased and the 


frame raised independently of the 
wheels. As the body of the car or 
truck is raised, the weight of the 
wheels will open up the springs so 
that oil may be squirted in with an 
oil can or grease gun. 

Gear oil will do for this purpose 
(and, in fact, any oil is better than 


ione) but heavy graphite axle grease 
nserted grease gun will be 
hy + 
best. 


with a 


Many motorists wrap the springs of 


their car with adhesive tape or “fric- 
tion” tape after they are greased, as 
this keeps the dust from between the 
eaves and helps retain the lubri- 
ant, 





AN OUNCE of prevention is worth 
“* a pound of cure. Medicine is not 
ieeded for healthy hogs, and is sel- 
dom of value in preventing disease or 
n curing it. Green feeds, exercise, 
Pure water and well balanced rations 
usually prevent disease and keep the 





hogs in a healthy growing condition. 


New Farmers’ Bulletins for Free 
Distribution 
an 


| gt Progressive Farmer reader c 
or all of the following 


any 


new Warmere’ Bulletins,” free by 
writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., or his representative or senator 


in Congress. In writing, ask for bul- 
letins by number and not by name or 
title. Here are the new bulletins: 


BULLETINS FOR SALE 
The Rose aeiige-nt Depa artment Bulletin 778). 


Price 5 1 est to fiorists. 
Prevailing rte and Practices Among Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies.— 
Department Bulletin 7¢ Price 5 cents. 
This bulletin should be special interest 
io the directors and ficers of farmers’ 
mutual insurance comp: and to those 
who contemp!) the organization of such 
on IT anies 
Moisture in Wheat and Mill Products—(De- 
partment Bulletin 788). Pr 5 cents of 
special interest to Hers and persons in 
harge of grain elevators. " 


Regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture 
Under Section 5 of the United States Cot- 
ton Futures Act as Amended March 4, 1919. 

~+~Cireular Secretary.) Price 
5 events. 


DEPARTMENT CIRCULARS FREE 


3 Office o7 the 
lis, i i 


Sewing for Girls’ Club Work—(Department 


Cireular 2 


Drying Vegetables and vrs for Home Use 
epartment Circular 3 


Gardening Instructions for Club Members— | 
(Department Circular 27.) 


Cotton Gin Fires, Caused by Static Elec- 


tricity—(Department Circular 28.) Dis- 
cusses the causes of cotton gin fires and 
Suggests methods oi prevention, 


Organization of a County for Extension 
Work—The 


ment Circular 90.) 


Culling the neath Fleck— Why, When, and 
How—( Departme: uiar 31.) 

Potato Wart—A Bengerens New Disease— 
(Department Circul 2.3 

Use of Poultry Chub Products—(Department 
Circular 3.) 


A Ba war: on the Retail ching of Nitrate of 
919—) Departine Cire ar 39.) 








Farm Bureau Plan—(Depart- | 
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SEND ONLY $5. 00 


We will immediately ship you this h igh-grac e 
teed sewing machine. Upon arrival pay balance 
take the machine home and try it for 90 days 
pletely satisfied your money wil] be ref 
all freight you paid. Could any offer be faircr? 

Machine has 5 drawers, drop head, automatic lift 
ing shuttle, self-regulating needle, ball bearing 
guard, automatic belt replacer, elegant golden 
proved bobbin winder, improv Py take -up, ete. 
quietly and stitches beautifully. Complete 
attachments. 

Act Now. Send Order Today. Machine Wii) Be Shipped Immediately 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CoO. 


DEPT. 20 BARNESVILLE, GA. 


£ an 
of $21.95, 
ne 


Incec 





oak 
Operat 
With 
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Grind Your Corn Into Money 


Torn the raw product of your corn fields intoa 
a manufactured food for the home, and add 
greatly to your income. The most persiect 
ibread meal mill on the market is the 


Blue Ridge Corn Mill 


aft) Has finest ball bearings which save 20% of usval 
’ power and make smooth grinding. Makes sweeter 
\ meal; has larger bearing surface, bubrs cannot 
Grift together when mill runs empty; accurate 
feeding device, requiring less power, grinds 
@ny product made from shelled or threshed 
grain. A variety of sizes to meet aay 

peed. Send for illustrated catalog. 
Williams Mill Mfg. Co. of Ark. 
27 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark- 


DURABLE 
PORTABLE 
SIMPLE 
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\New Book on 
\ Silo Fillers 


Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 


increase Your 
Dairy and Stock Profits 
New folder tells how “‘Silverized Silage" 
ngs an yield from dairy cows— 
¢ ts weight on at stock. hio’’-Cut sil 
js better feed— cut poe air-t ght in people wich there were 
silo—avoids ais pockets—m: rs Id-proof. more eges. 
bout Silver's **Ohi Ss lo Fill i 
sec . Sons a Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
| bred stock and eggs with which io start a 
flock at home. 


The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer il 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


0 wt tet aoe 


RINGS 


A special ring for 
engines that’ pump 
oil, Used in top 
groove only of pis- 
tons to control 
excess oil, with 
McQuay- Norris 
\cantRoor Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 
fuel economy. 











tip 
Me tp MELEE: 


Turn Waste Into Power 


A motor with poor piston rings is like a steaming 
teakettle—it lets power escape unused. A loss at 
every stroke of the piston. 


Stop‘this drain— convert your waste into power. 
Install M. full set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS | 


NS AN N 





PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power— Decrease Carbon 


Save Gas 


The rings with a record of eight years successful per- 
formance behind them. Power producers because they 
create uniform action all around the cylinder wall, leav- 
ing no place for the power to slip past. 

Wherever you are you can get McQuay-Norris \eaxfRoor 
Piston Rings to fit any car, truck and tractor. Jobbers 
and supply houses in over 300 distributing points carry 
complete stocks of standard sizes and over-sizes, backed 
by a factory stock of 3,000 unusual sizes. The rings are 
ready, awaiting your order. 

Send for Free Booklet 


“To Have and to Hold Power’’—a simple, clear explana- 
. tion of piston rings, their construction and operation. 


Manufactured by 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 
2831 Locust St. St. Louis, U. 


3-12F LY 











spade should be inserted between the 


; yncrete and the forn nd worked up 
Farm Power and Mechanics ssveste oad: tas Henecin Cewnd 
re away from the surface, thus allowing 
the cement mortar to come to the 
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The Farm Workshop of one part of cement to two parts of ‘°° 
sand 
NE of the best signs on any farm re . , ‘ ° 
tg bagel a - yp ae a % For building the walls otf your Patching a Blow-out 


nen thine she Excimer Lannea fie enaje Mouse we suggest that you use & mix- : en 

Cation that the tarmer keeps Nis tools, ure of one sack of Portland cement aft motorists find it difficult to 
implements, machines and ot! her farm , ae oie atest ‘egal >. . repair or “patch” a blow-out in 
and home equipment in first-class : 


9 
r a inher uoe 
‘ 


snndit’ nd that } sheen mnad C and five parts o 
ondition, and t he makes goo th. 
E 5 : ? S well graded pebbles or broken stone In repairing this sort of a tube 
use of rainy days. ‘ tae oe a Dara i, ears “ sei 
ry - the largest dimension of which is not leak, it is always well to put a patch 
A workshop may be cheaply furn- 
ished with all the tools necéssary for 
oy farm work. A good forge 
that is large enough, a 36-inch bellows 
an ail, a vise, a tachinist’s ham- 


mer and several other hammers, a 
pair of plain tongs, a set stocks 
and dies for cutting threads on bolts 
a drill press, a saw, chisels, files, ham- 
mers, and so on may be chased 
for a small sum of money 











A supply of charcoal, rods of s 
and a variety of wood 
on hand at all times. 
may work in a repair s 
and learn more about the y 
day, the essentials consist of only a 














few comparatively simple operations \ 
which may be acquired by any far- \ 
mer who will give a little time and SD 
attention to the work. Skill will, of Pf, 
course, come with practice “ 
| k THE DRAWING SHOWS A PORTABLE HOG HOUSE BUILT OF 1! BY 12 INC . 
PLANK WITH THE CRACKS COVEREED WITH BATTEN. THE OPEN FRONT 
Making Concrete Blocks SHOULD FACE SOUTH IEF FLOOR IS 8 FEET WIDE AND 6 FEET FROM 
7. M.: In making concrete blocks ix AND IS NAILED TO THE THREE RUNNERS OR SKIDS. THERE 
W ~ a ’ LEAST ONE PORTABLE HOG HOUSE ON EVERY FARM. 
from fine sand, the mixture : ; : : 
more pvt one inch—al!l well mixed, on the inside as well as the outside of 


should be proportioned by bulk, usin 


oo aaeie vent to three varts of using enough water to form a quaky the fracture. 
2 Pigg ~<a eee a Sa Oger eer ee ondes ° ‘ : 
sand, This will make a substantial of jelly-like mixture that will require To repair a blow-out, say an inch 


VR 





i which will be all right if it is little tamping. long, first sandpaper the surface 
n ider too great a strain. If the Concrete should be placed in layers around the torn place both inside and 
building to be put on it is too heavy about six s thicl As soon as outside the tube and thoroughly clean 
it 1 be well to make the mixture each layer the form, a with gasoline. Next cut a ptece of 




















Make Your | Ford a Closed Car 


Everyone wants closed ca: ort provided it cau The USTUS Limousette was designed so perfect 

be had at a fair cost that it fits the body of a Ford car snugly. Only oue 
1 the USTUS Limousette you get Limousine com- unit is apparent because of its accurate design. 

fort with a Ford Touring car or roadster at an ex The construction is sturdy yet light—it weighs onl) 


49 pounds. It provides clear vis- 
ion—front and sides—is free 
from rattles and vibration and 
can be equipped to your car : 


ceedingly low price 
The practicability of it is borne 
out by the fact that it can be 
used in connec ' 
stanard Ford body and top with- FOR FORDS A 2" hour. 

out making alterations. The USTUS Dealer in your town 
The USTUS Limousette can be transformed instant- will be glad to demonstrate to you the advantages 
ly trom a cozy, closed winter car to au open machine of the USTUS Limousette. See him now or write to 
your nearest Distributor for further information. 














Pat. Apod, Por 


for summer. 

The Roller Windows respond at a light touch. Evem Better call or write promptly to assure quick deliv- 

a child can operate them with ease. ery. Seventy-five thousand Limousettes were sold 
during the first 120 days. 





The price is only $46 for Touring Car; $30 for Road- 
ster. F. O. B. Detroit 
The Dafoe-Eustice 


ne wenn llgge yw DAFOE-EUSTICE COMPANY, Inc., 











ISTUS standardized, 
en meee gg | Manufacturers 
4 ig gear 1177 West Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
Features of Ustus Limousette |i3° saving thousands DISTRIBUTORS 











































i omf in bad [of dollars protecting ATLANTA, GA., _ FORT WORTH TEX., OKLAHOMA CITY, 
ome on ee ee er motor truck loada, Mammond-Elliott Cn Hubb Diggs Comp’y. Smith & Yancey 
Is caida with standard Ford building materials 23 Peachtree Arcads Bor STON, TEXAS, 116 West Second 
body and top without alterations. | 2d farm imple BALTIMORE, MD. Cor N. BMain de Wood RICHMOND, VA.. 

as . . ¢ n Sen or cat- Sackus otor 0 : 

nate nconveniences of awk- ments ITTLE ROCK, ARK., Universal Motor Co., 

— aie ourteias alog today. ALLS TEXAS, - Crow-Burlingame. - 1012 W. Broad 6&t. 
= orriss brothers - * “ 

Instantly converted into open or EL PASO. TEXAS NEw Oueeens. La. , GAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
closed car. Gives clear vision from Tri-State Acc’s Corp 1418 Freachman Gt. Waller Imp’t Co 





front or sides. 
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patching material two inches long and 
an inch wide. Carefully cover tke 
patch with cement and insert inside 
the tube through the hole to be 
patched. After it is in place pres3 
firmly with the fingers until it sticks, 
When the inside patch is in places, 
put on the outside patch in the usual 
manner using a patch larger than the 
one used inside. 

Most difficulty will be experienced 
in getting the inside patch properly 
applied, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the surface of the tube be 
thoroughly sand-papered and cleaned 
otherwise the patch will not stick. 

It is some trouble to make a patch 
in this way, but when it is finished, 
it is a job you can rely upon, 





A Saw in Condition Means More 
Power 


"THERE is no sense in using a dull 
saw of any kind, as it is easy to 
keep a saw sharp by frequent light 
file touches. The saving in power by 
using a sharp hand-saw or a sharp 
power-saw has never been measured, 
but it is no doubt very great. 

Modern tools have made the opera- 
tions of filing, setting, gumming, 
straightening and polishing hand and 
other saws very simple, and an in- 
telligent farmer can, with a little prac- 
tice, keep a saw in first class coldi- 
tion. Saw teeth should be set, joint- 
ed and filed frequently, and gummed 
at regular intervals, 

Every farmer who usesasaw should 
have a saw clamp, a hand set and sev- 
eral ordinary three-cornered and flat 
files of various sizes. The clamp 

can be readily attached to a post, a 
beam or a bench. The hand-saw set 
is very simple to use, and even a 
novice, in setting a saw, can place the 
set over the teeth close to the handle 
of the saw, where the teeth usually 
retain the original set, and then ad- 
just the set by these teeth. Then it 
is only necessary to insert the saw in 
the clamp, slip the set over the saw 
edge and press the handles firmly to- 
gether when the tooth to be set is ex- 
actly underneath the plunger. 


Jointing is easily done and filing re- 
quires no great skill. However, it is 
advisable for an inexperienced far- 
mer to get a man who has had con- 
siderable experience in jointing and 
filing saws to give him a few leg 
in the work. It is rather difficult to 
tell a man how to do such ea but 
it is easy to show him how to do it. 





Covered Milk Pail 
THE body of the cow is the chief 


source of milk sediment and pre- 
ventive measures must begin at milk- 
ing time. Of course, the cow should 





be groomed to remove bits of manure 
and loose hairs, and the udder and 
adjacent belly should be cleaned with 


|a moist cloth, but in addition to these 
| preventive measures a small-top milk- 


ing pail shown in the illustration 
should always be used by the milker. 
It can be made from an ordinary 
bucket by any tin-smith at small ex- 
it a small cost. 





purchased 





pense or 












Saturday, October 11, 1919] 
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le 
ed A postal or letter will bring you Tay- 
! pos 
ly lor’s wonderful new 1920 Book of 
$+ Traps. Pictures of animals in color. 
e Shows how, where and when to trap— 
d best sets, baits to use, etc, Write to 
h 
d, 
i TERNATIONAL, , 
Get free Fur Book and ‘Supply Cata- 
a log, Market Reports, Shipping Tags. 
Look over cur spectai bargains in traps 
and all supplies before outfitting this year. 
' Big Fur Season Ahead 
An even heavier demand for furs than last 
) year. Pricesare bound to behigh. Let Taylor 
. help you get Started right. Send for Free 
. Book today! 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


taternetional Fur Exchange. Established 50 Yeers) 


ass Far ee Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 









E MIDDLEBROOKS 
“RAZOR IS SOLD ON TEN t: 
DAYS FREE TRIAL. 





will enjoy 
USE IT TEN DAYS: 2.22 
& easiest shaves 
of yourtife. After trial, if pleased, pay our 
DIRECT-TG-YOU PRICE of $2.65, and we 
send you FREE our $1 STROP and our $1 
HONE, If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
turn at end of ten days. The Middlebrooks 
Razor will give you a lifetime of shaving 
satisfaction. We guarantee it for 25 years. 
Over $00,000 in use, CUT OUT THIS 
AD and justeay: “I accept this offer and 
will pay youor return Razor promptly.” 





Address 
BE. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Cuttery Dept. 2 BGARNESVELE, GA 











—a Great Book on Trapping. Ji S$ 

of hints of how to make big catches. 

Holds you with the thrilling ~ hI of 
America’s trappers — Crockett, Carson 
Boone, Kenton and others. Teils of 
their skill, daring and woodcraft. It fol- 
lows them on the trap line anc Carries you 
down to the methods of the present day, 
with a wonderful fund of secrets. 

Book sent FREE to fur trappers only. Write 
today. We will also keep you posted on the 
fur market. 

CLAY EXPORT CO., 11278—W. 35th St. 

Chicago, Ills. 








EASIEST RUNNING MILL 


Kelly Du plex Mills require 25% lesa 
Dower, cc a8 much, or roore, work as any 
ciber mili of equal size. Grind car 
corn, shelled eon, oats, wheat, kaffir 

corn, cotton sced, corn in eh ucis, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. Tor 
Z epeed and complete zrinding the 


a KELLY BUPLEX 
: Has No Superior 


> Essily operated. Never 

7. chokes, 7 sizes, Fully 
Sueranteed. Any power. 
Espociatiy adapted for 
Geccline ongines. 




















s e 
Holland Kerosene Engines 
Easy to operate. _ hittle 

trouble, Lr nomical, effi- 


cent W 

Wililams. ‘wit Mfg. Co. 
of Arkansas 

37 €. Broad Street, 

Texarkana, U. 























—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 

Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for gy —— this paper when 
writing 


4. R. SCIRCLE. THORNTOWN, IND. 













| one middleman’s profit for yourself. 








Feeding for Eggs 


ROBABLY the most en 
reason why more eggs are not 
produced is because of the reat 
ing of corn. The fowls are frequently 
kept in unsanitary, mite-infested 


flock contains so many different kinds 


and ages of chickens it is impossible 
to feed or manage them intelligently. 
These unfavorable conditions should 


be remedied,.says Prof, F. C. Hare of 
the Poultry Division, who makes the 
following suggestions: 

“There is one constituent of food 
that has an important beaging on egg 
production and the development of 
chicks. It is called protein, and from 

is made the flesh, feathers, blood, 
and the whites of the eggs. If less 
than 15 per cent is present in the ra- 
tion, the hens lay few eggs, while the 
biddies are stunted, become stupid, 
and die. 


termilk or thick, sour milk, is avail- 
able, the simplest and best way to 
| provide the needed protein and bal- 
ance the ration, is to give the layers 
and growing chickens all the butter- 


cracked corn once daily. in warm 
weather, and twice dafly in cold 
weather. If the hens range around 
the mule lots and pick up waste feed, 
omit the feeding of grain—simply 
putting out pans of buttermilk. 

“All Grain Ration.—A balanced ra- 
tion for laying hens can be secured 
by feeding twice daily equal parts by 
| weight of corn, peas, and oats. This 
| feed will produce eggs in winter from 
well matured pullets. 

“Middlings and Corn.—Another 
simple method for obtaining eggs in 
Winter is to feed wheat bran and 
middlings mixed with water each 





morning, and to feed corn at night. 
It would be preferable to mix the 
shorts with buttermilk, but shorts 
mixed with water will give good re- 
sults.” A. B. BRYAN. 


| To Avoid Poultry Treuble 


| ILL off the runts at an early stage 
in their careers, their eventual 
| value will not pay for their care and 
keep. Avoid maintaining a chicken 
hospital. 








Fighting cockerels are undesirable 
in any poultry yard; peace and pros- 
perity go together among the feath- 

;ered tribe, as among human beings. 

Fat hens and lean hens are poor 
layers; hens with free range seldom 
get either too fat or too lean; con- 


|THE POULTRY YARD) 


houses, or roost in the trees, or the | 





“Buttermilk and Corn.—Where but- | 


milk they caw drink. Feed whole or! 








fined poultry fatten quickly, and 
should be marketed when at their 
best for the table. 

Preventive care in housing and 
| feeding poultry means less work than 
caring for sick chickens. The care 
of healthy poultry ‘pays dividends; 
failure attends upon chick nursing. 


Dirt in the feed trough is another 
cause of ill health; cleanliness pays 
well in healthy birds. Clean water, 
clean troughs, clean nests and clean 
perches all count for success. It is 
just as well to have all the perches 
on one level; no fighting then for the 
highest roost. 

Unless hens have more or less free 
range, it is highly important that | 
they be fed plenty of green stuff in 
summer, lawn trimmings, leaves from 
the garden, etc.; in winter, scalded | 
clover, alfalfa hay, etc. Hens must 
have the right feed if they are to 
produce eggs. 

Market your own eggs and save 


When shipping eggs always sort out 
the white eggs from the brown eggs, 
and mark the crates or labels accord- 
ingly. You thus insure better prices 
for both the whites and the browns. 


GEORGE E. WRAY. 





(17) 1625 
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SpreapeERs \ 


Note These Sale Prices JE The New Mo. 8 Model |} 
Here’s your chance to buy a famous Gallo- 
way Manure Spreader at before-the-war prices, This low 
direct-from-the-Factory price will save you much of your 
spreader money. Investigate. Find out what other 
spreadéra cost. Then you will see how much you can 
actually save when you buy direct from Galloway. 


Buy a GALLOWAY for QUALITY 


The. Galloway low prices are attractive. 
There is no other fine quality spreader that can compare 
with the Galloway at the price. But the price ie not the The falioway I Ho. 5 
only reason that you should consider the Galloway. Buy ine 


of Galloway for quality because it pays in the long run to 
get the best spreader made and that is the Galloway. 
Galloway Spreaders are built for service. The best 
materials that money can buy go into them. 





oh | 














Equipped with New Whirlwind Distributer 


Galloway Spreaders now come with this new. 
wide spreading attachment—the g=catest spreader im- 
provement in years, Absolutely pulverizes every bit of 
manure and scatters it six to seven feet, saving time and 
labor in spreading. Remember that Galloway has eleven 
other great features that enable the Galloway Spreader to 
epread more land with less effort—less horse and man 
power—than any other method known. 

GET YOUR ORDER IN EAR- 
Write Today {7 tcc 2 Galloway Spreader at 
these remarkable money-saving prices. Do not wait. 
This is Galloway’s final marked-down price. First come 
first served. The present stock wow't last long. Write 
today and get the full facts with complete descriptions, 
Near by shipping points save you on the freight. 
679 Galtoway soeee 


Wm. Galloway Co. warencoc. iow 











The Galloway No. 1A 
60 Bu. Capacity—A Great Vatue 
















DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY 
Makes These Low 
Prices Possible 



































fpecial “Big 4’ Offer 
TO FORD OWNERS 


—announcing the greatest money-saving offer ever 
made to Ford Owners on Essenkay, The Tire Filler, 
which rides like air, and has cut tire costs in two for 
over 100,000 users) IMPORTANT—You should get 
the details of this extraordinary proposition in the 
mail this month, If you don'treceive yours, write for it, 


Not 
A 
Liquid 


Discount 10% 2 Freight FREE 3 Liberty — 4 Trial 


during this limited No extras, no red ofEssenkay on 
offer as an advertis- tape under this your own — 
ing introductory prop- offer, This amounts to “During this limited offer under extra loa 
osition to secure 25,000 a further discount—an Liberty Bonds will be and hardest road 
extra satished usersin advantageneverbefore accepted, instead of conditions possible 
open territory. offered on Essenkay. cash, at full face value. to impose upon it, 
FIRST COST =-LAST COST DOUBLES TIRE MILEAGE 
Essenkay —an investment, not an expense The use of Essenkay is a proved economy— 
‘may.be transferred from worn casings to new 10,000 to 20,000 miles from one set of casings ie 
ones. Essenkay should last aslong as yourcar,. the rule, not the exception. 
@ Exclusive Essenkay Agencies exceeding!y profitable for pro- 
ea ers: gressive business men. Write for proposition in open territory. 
The Essenkay Products Company, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago 
cnt 5A EE Honivor American Tie Filer nec, es 












“2, THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads; rome 
and careful attention w ile ma 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- . 
tomers are the first things nee 
essary. The next thing is an adver 


CATALOG FREE tisement in 
KITSELMAN BROS. nevT. 24 MUNCIE, INDIANA The Progressive Farmer. 










7 Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 




















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented, 


































Fa iommermns DY PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES = : 
A Good Investment for Farmers | 




























Millions of acres of farm land in the [5 
United States would be made more product- (x 
ive by proper application of ground limestone. = 
As most farmers realize, soil analyzing strong |= 
in lime content will produce abundant le- (|= 
gume crops; legumes increase the nitrogen [= 
content of the soil; in short, liming is the first (5 
step in systematic soil building, soil enrich- 3 

ik 
3 
: 
E 
” 


Tincuonenon 


ing;is the first step toward greater productiv- 
ity and larger profit per unit under cultivation 

Friend Farmer, take our advice and put a little of 
your war profits of the past four years into ground limestone, 
expense. It 





Money spent for lime is an fnvestment—not an 
will all come back to you mdny fold in increased returns 
from your crops. 
Another good use for some of the surplus—an invest- 
_ ment also—would be to purchase some 





TOOT MOTE es 
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RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


and dispose of the stumps and boulders that have prevented 
the use of modern farm machinery in-the cultivated fields, 
blast ditches to improve drainage, etc. 

Dynamite is a wonderful farm labor-saver. 
used in dozens of ways to save time and man power. 

It costs nothing to find out what it will do, how to do it, 
and what farmers who are used to it think of it. Our Hand- 
book of Explosives No. 177 tells the story. It’s free. Write 
for it today. 

In addition to the booklet, if your land is located in 
Georgia, Alabama, North or South Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin, or New York, we can have an expert demon- 
strator call on you at no cost to you and if you will help him, 
he will arrange a public demonstration, preferably under the 
auspices of your U. S$. County Agent, to be held on some 
centrally located farm where he will show you and your 
neighbors the safest and best blasting practice. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all principal business centers. 


Fhe Principal Du Pont Products Are 





It can be 
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Leather Substitutes; Pyroxylin Plastics; 
Pigments and Colors in Oil; Stains, Fillers; 
stufls. 


Explosives; Chemicals; 
Paints and Varnishes; 
Lacquers and Enamels; Dye 





For full information address; Advertising Division 


E. I, Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 








Wilmington, Del. 





LOT COCO: 





Visit Du Pont Products Store When in Atlantic City. 


‘Oy PONT nil 


-——- 
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=\ Free Paint Book 


“Homes and How to Paint Them 





Contains illustrations of attractively painted homes, shows 
floor plans, gives specifications how to select the right 
colors, also information for painting roofs, barns, buggies, wagons, 
implements, refinishing woodwork and floors, decorating walls. This 


valuable Free Paint Book tells all about 


Inasmuch as painting is an investment and not an expense you 
should use the best and most economical paints your money will 
buy. Pee Gee Paints and Finishes will give -ou best results, they 
have stood the test for more than 50 years. 


Ask Your Dealer for Pee Gee Paints 
OF IMPORTANCE TO MERCHANTS—If there 


is no Pee Gee dealer in your locality, write 
us for our interesting dealer’s proposition. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Incerperated, Leuisville, Ky. 
Mail this Coupon today and get your Free Paint Book 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Inc., Dept. 23 Louisville, Ky. 
Please mail me free copy of Paint Book 












Name 











Address 
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oe REASONS WHY COUNTRY 


LIFE IS THE IDEAL 


| Farm Life Offers an Opportunity for 
Right Thinking, Good Reading and 


Self-Communion 
HILE we all deplore the isola- 
W tion that goes with farm liv- 
| ing and with those who labor 
singly or in twos or threes on the 
farms of our land, because of the 


dearth of sociabil- 
ity it entails the 
greater part of the 
time, and the ten- 
dency this carries 
of unprofitable in- 
dependent habits, 
yet there isa bright 
side to such living, 
for the bright boy 
. or girl, man or 
MR. FRENCH woman that has in 
times past meant much to the world 
in general and the farm individual in 
| particular, 








[ refer to the opportunity such liv- 


ing affords for solid, independent 
thinking, that leads to brain develop- 
ment and generally to a proper con- 
| ception of what is right concerning 


| public and private matters. 
| 


The really great original thinkers 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


out in the open, with time to follow 
the work of great minds in books 
and papers, we not only have a chante 
at the workings of those great minds 
but at the same are priviliged 
to take their ideas in the very 
condition, because of their 

through the hands of 
master minds on their way to us 


time 
best 
having 
passed other 

However there is another side to 
this reading question that should be 
most carefully considered by the ones 
who responsible 
matter into the 
in country or city. It is a deplorable 
fact that there are writers 
aim it is to pander to anything but 
the best in folks, and editors whose 
job itis to take mean stuff and make 
it worse betore sending it on to those 
who buy for the sensation they can 
get from a book or paper, and not 
for the uplift it might carry. These 
fellows are the vultures that live by 
feeding upon the offal part of the 
human mind, and should be cow- 
dided--figuratively speaking out of the 


are for bringing 


reading home, be it 


whose 


respectable home or the home that 
aims at common decency. 

In conclusion let me ask you, my 
readers, not to worry too much be- 


cause of the fact that you are away 
from the crowd part 
of your time, and out among tlie trees 


a considerable 




















RED CLOVER ON FARM OF 


of our country have been those who 


have dwelt in the open, who have felt 


the soothing influence of the stars 
and crickets at night, and whese 
days were filled with visions of the 


\lmighty’s creations, who realized 
the majesty and beauty of the moun- 
tains, the vestures ofyocean or prairie, 
the sublime silences of great forests. 
One great advantage of country liv- 
ing, for those who really wish to have 
their brains function to the best ad- 
vantage for the home folks and the 
world in general, is that by a proper 
reading matter their 
minds may be strengthened through 


|association with great minds in- 
|stead of being hampered with 
the rattle produced by minds of 
|}small caliber, or disturbed by the 
|consideration of a multitude of 
subjects many for the hearer. One 
special message for the hearer. One 


| working 


reason, I believe, why the demagogue 
finds his most fertile field in the great 
cities is because the majority of his 
victims are those who live all their 
hours in droves or herds, 


|! and whose thinking is, in the main, of 

















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guarantced to be as represented. 








the “used” variety. I have heard 
speakers in some sections of large 
cities cheered toethe echo, who would 
have been laughed off the grounds 
had they made the same speech at a 
meeting of representative farmers and 
their wives in any farming commun- 
ity. 

Another point for the country 
dweller to consider carefully is that 
when he is holding communion with 
great minds, through reading big 
papers and magazines, he gets the 
cream only of the thought of these 
great minds; for big editors of great 
journals sift the work of great writers 
even, and in that way cause them to 
give of their best only to their vast 
audience of readers. So if we are 


JOE O. Cl 


LANDLER, FITCH, NORTH CAROLINA 


and flowers walking upon a carpet of 
grass and leaves instead of tramping 
with the best 
your compan- 


over pavements; for 
books and papers for 
ion, you may be developing a mind 
that will make you of vastly more 
good to the world than would be the 
case if the crowds and shows of the 
your individ- 
simply an 


city were to swallow 
uality and you became 
echo and maybe a faint echo at that. 
However the mere matter of living 
in the open will not cause the mind 
of one to develop, who is too lazy to 
shake up his gray matter now and 
then, who when asked to make an 
extra brain effort says, “Oh it’s too 
much work” or “I haven’t time.” But 
it does afford the one who wishes to 
make of his mind, the great machine 
it was intended to be when man was 
created, a fine developing ground. 
Some of the worse drones I have ever 
known stayed in the country, ate 
three good hearty meals per day and 
slept well at night, but that is about 
all they did do. Some of the bright- 
est minds with which I have ever 
come in contact were developed in 
the open country out on the farm, 
but they were developed by effort, not 
alolwed to stagnate because of lazi- 
ness or indifference. Should a young 
man ask me if he had best go to the 
tity to have a real life, I should 
answer, No! just take time every day 
to shape your brain and remain right 
on the farm. ‘A. L. FRENCH. 





When I began reading The Progressive 
Farmer five years ago, I could only grow 15 
and 20 bushels of corn per acre. Since re- 
ceiving a knowledge of the improved farm 
methods, taught by The Progressive Farmer, 
I am able to grow 75 to 109 bushels of corn 
per acre. I gathered from a plat of land 
containing one acre 109 bushels of corn, 
sound and well matured, in the presence ©t 
three disinterested witnesses. The said corn 
was grown on my farm by the methods is 
above. stated.—E. W. Hayes, Hermanville, 
Miss. 
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Economy in Work Gloves 


Means wearing 





Gloves and Mittens 


Chey feel like silk, 
Look like kid, 

and Wear like iron. 

| “ASBESTOL" Gloves and 
Mittens have go equal for 
farm use. 


Look for the**ASBESTOL”’ 
Trade-mark when you buy. 


Eisendrath Glove Co., 


2001 Elston Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 



























Cuts a mile a ditch a day, 
V-shaped, wide or narrow, to a 
depth of 4 feet. Builds terraces 
and levees, fills up old ditches 
and fa st Sent you on 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 
@ Does "es work of a hun- 
dred men. _Lightest draft, 
all steel. Reversible. 













Simplex Farm Ditcher Co., Inc. 
Box 59 Owensboro, Kentucky 


PEACH & APPLE 
TR EES WHOLESALE PRICES 


TO PLANTERS 


£ mall or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parce! Post. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Crnamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catal log FREE. 

TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 10 CLEVELAND, TENN. 


\sHERE TO BUY FARM LANDS 








We do not extend our general advertising guarentee 
to lend advertisements, because every purchaser should 
tre la ind before buying. 








Twenty-seven Florida-rais- 
ed Hogs Sold Sept. 16th, on 
a nearby farm for $980.00. 
You can do the same. 


Special Price and Terms on 
Finest Lands. 


T. 8B. HAMBY 
16 HEARD CLG JAQUOMVILE. FLA. 





65-Acre Florida Farm, $10,000 
Income Last Year, $11,600 


1% miles railroad town; highly productive, level 
fiells; wire-feneed cow and hog pasture; woodlot. 
Nearly new 7-room main house, large verandas, 
overlooking beautiful river %4 mile away; 3 help 
houses, barn, ete., all fine repair. Farm produced 
$10,000 we wth of potatoes, $600 vegetables, $1,000 
hay. Owner wishing to retire makes low price, 
$10,000, part cash. Details page 61 new fall 


catalog, Farm Bargain Maine to Florida and West 
to Nebraska; copy free. 


STROUT FARM AGENCY, 


1210 B E Heard Bidg., Jacksonville, Fila. 














Virginia Home and Tobacco Farm 


200 ACRES, with all necessary buildings. 
ceated within one-half mile of good town. 
Write for prices and full particulars. 


M. 0. WILSON KEYSVILLE, VA. 
Ween writing to advertisers, “1 am Lge 9 ~ 4 you 
soe pt Far 


in The aaer 
the reitability of advertising it a | 
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| in a crop rotation, 


Hauling and Spreading Limestone 


T= railroad companies request and 

and urge shippers of limestone to 
load all cars 10 per cent over mini- 
mum Capacity; this means that 33 
tons constitute a minimum car. 


Limestone is heavy and the farmer 
when hauling and spreading should 
adopt that plan which will save both 
time and labor. How can this be 
done? 

As a general rule it is far more 
economical to ship in box cars in 
bulk, as bags are quite expensive and 
the labor cost in filling and handling 
bags is high. Shippers have the same 


|} labor problem that the farmer has. 


Most shippers are prepared to. load 
bulk cars with machinery, which 
means a distinct saving in price to 
the purchaser, who buys his lime- 
stone in bulk. 
CoGperation.—Farmers who  pur- 
chase cooperatively, should haul co- 
Operatively and should spread co- 


| Operatively. 





Spreading.—-A lime spreader is most | 
satisfactory for uniform application 
and when possible you should haul 
from car direct to the spreader and 
spread at once upon the land. The 
iarmer who is spreading only a por- 


tion of a car 
one or more of 


ly purch: 


yearly should interest 
his neighbors to joint- 
ase a spreader. 


Spreading From Wagon.—This can 


he done by raising back gate.of wa- | 
gon 1-2 inch to 1 inch with one man 
in wagon shoveling limestone to rear 
vate and one man following wagon 
with thin, tlat piece of board, keep- 
ing the limestone agitated so as to 
secure uniform flow through gate 
opening. 

Another method frequently used in 


spreading from wagons is by shovels, | 
two men with shovels will quickly 
get a swing that will give fairly uni- 


form distribution over the land. 


Bulk Cars.—Whiere 


cooperatively 


purchased and wagon scales are not 


for weighing, fair division 
made by wheel-barrows. 
Difference in Cost.—Thirty-three 
tons of limestone in good paper bags 
will cost just $49.50 more than the 
same 33 tons in bulk, an amount near- 
ly sufficient to purchase a good lime- 


accessible 
can be 


stone spreader, which is the most 
satisfactory method of applying lime- 
stone to our soils. 


Let me suggest to any farmer, who 
might doubt the value of limestone 
especially where 


legumes are used, to leave a land en- 


| tirely through his field unlimed where 


he may see the comparison. 
FURMAN SMITH. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





| Less Wool Consumed in August 


Than in July 


ANUFACTURERS used 10,000,000 

pounds less wool in August than 
in July of this year, although the 
total for August exceeds that of any 
other month except July. Consump- 
tion during August’ amounted to 56,- 
C00,000 pounds, grease equivalent, as 
given by the Bureau of Markets, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

By classes in pounds the August, 
1919, consumption was: Grease wool 
40,427,075; scoured, 6,346,756; and 
pulled, 2,164,645. 

Compared to August, 1918, the con- 
sumption in August of this year was 
about 8,000,000 pounds less, but it is 
pointed out that last year abnormal 


conditions prevailed and that the fig- 
|ures for Aug 


ust, 1919, probably rep- 
resent a normal level of consumption. 





My father has been taking The Progres- 
sive Farmer for some time, and it would 
seem like an old friend had gone out of my 
life if I were to stop reading its helpful 
pages.—Elry Mincey, Hillsboro, N. C. 





Save your paper and get a binder. 











Don’t Send a Penn 


You must see this beautiful, modish skirt to really believe that 


you can get a garment of such splendid quality and style at our 

we send it on approval—not a penny for you 
if you act at once—there’ ‘sa free t in 
all, and we send thie 
= try-on. 


price. That i wh: 
to send now. (An 
the bargain.) Just the coupon—that’s 
wonderful, latest style skirt for Ege’ 
Send it back if you are not satisfied. (See coupon. 


Unbeatable Value 
in STUNNING 


Serge Skirt 


Not such a bargain as this anywhere else. A prove it at our 


own risk. This extraordinary skirt ia made of wality mixed 
is ex te splendid « it 3 4 
at top with large fe novelty pockets 


a fabric always correct, 
kn e * plaite at each side, finished 
which are trimmed with silk braid in arrow head style and 
buttons. Se 
and trimmed _ with buttons. 
All sizes. Colors, black and navy blue. 
line of this wonderful skirt. ou are sure of 
absolutely correct style when you have it on. 


ate belt in unique style cut in 2 parts, —— with sateen 
inere’s 8 class in every 
ing dressed in 


Send no money now. Pay $5.65 for skirt on arrival and 


along with this great skirt bargain we give you 


This Fine Taffetine 












knife plaited ruffle, 
42 in. 


Sent free with 
miss this. We want 


‘andthe F 
—_ order quick—rig! 


oa money till 


| petticoat. 


Hips up to 45 
black. Costs you nothingat all. 
the skirt. Don’t 


If not satisfi 
you will refund my money. 


4 Petticoat | 


FREE 


| neg ig ogy 
tine. fiounce, a tock e 


nce 


to prove to 


you that Leonard-Morton etyles, 
workmanship and price are abso- 
lutely th e best to be had. 
“oget the skirt at this price 
REE petticoat you 

ht away. Send & 
pon or a letter while offer is on 
goods arrive—but 
now sith apt ang ponad ae 


FTEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept. 9 


(19) 


ly 


6 “Chicago 


Send the Serge Skirt No. B15041 and the free tajctine petticoat. 
When they arrive I wil pee $6.65 for the skirt; 
after examination, will return both and 


nothing for the 
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A CLUB FOR EVERYBODY! 


AND EVERY CLUB A 





BARGAIN: 





CLUB No. 2 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year . . 
Tri-Weekly Constitution, 1 year . . 
CLUB No. $ 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year . . 


ot os 


Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year .... 


CLUB No. 6 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ... 


Semi-Weekly Journal, 1 year .... 
CLUB No. 7 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ..... 


New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year 


CLUB No. 8 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year 


Tri-Weekly Consiitution, 1 year ..... 
New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year 


CLUB No. 9 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .. . 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year ..............- 1.00 


. 


eee eee 


CLUB 
PRICE 


169-45 
00 95 
5 


2 


LUB 
RICE 
1.6 
TUB 
RICE 
6 


Bo .. ss 


CLUB 
FRICE 


$1.50 


These offers are good for both new and renewal subscriptions to all 


publications. 


not guarantee these offers indefinitely. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $.... 


Use coupon below and send in order today, as we can- 


ceccececsees, fOr which send me 














Fall and Winter Fashion Catalog 


Send ten cents in silver or stamps for our up-to-date Fall and Winter, 
Catalog, containing 550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
and Comprehensive 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) « 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, Birmingham. 


Article on Dressmaking, 


LR 


also some. 


1919-1920 


children’s Patterns, a Concise 


points for the needle (illus- 


ull valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 
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For All 
Water 


BOSCH 


HIGH_TENSION 


Et MAGNETO 


Fairbanks -Morse ‘‘2’’ Engines use Bosch 
High Tension Magneto Ignition. Largest 
Magneto order goes to Bosch. 

Big pumping systems that irrigate thousands of acres— 
Small power pumps that give the farmrunning water—all 


serve better when a properly designed Bosch High Tension 
Magneto equipt Gas Engine supplies the power stream. 
















































Fairbanks-Morse Engineers, after the most searching 
comparative tests, selected the Bosch High Tension 
Magneto for their famous ‘‘Z’’ engines. The price they 
paid for Bosch is more, but the dependable service ‘*Z’’ 
engine users get puts price consideration last. 


Any fuel in every size ‘‘Z’’ engine, from 1} to 20 Horse 
Power gives more power with Rip-Roaring Bosch Sparks. 
Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition will also give you 
equally efficient, results on your Automobile, Tractor or 
Truck. 


BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: . . + « « « « « Springfield, Maas. 


Branches: . . . « New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 


Any Fairbanke-Morse Dealer will tell 
J you the nearest Bosch Service Station 4 
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E. C. GANN, of North Carolina, 


One of Our Hustling Agents Who Makes a 
Lot of Extra Money During His 
Spare Time 


— 








Mr. Gann finds that he is able to get a renewal or new subscription 
from pactically every call he makes, and finds that it pays him and 
pays him well to push The Progressive Farmer in his community. 


Right in your community are hundreds of new and renewal subscrip- 
tions to be had, if you will just go after them, and you can make big 
money as our representative. We have an attractive proposition for 
local agents. We need your spare time and will pay well for it. Write 
today for our money-making offer to local agents, and get the agency 
for your community, before some one else does. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
making offer to local agents. 


N 


PIN 3 Saar eck chiceusieacecesan 
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Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 








Address your nearest office 























Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





Grade Sweet Potatoes Before 


Storing 
VERY large per cent of the sweet 
potatoes that are not put in cur- 
ing houses rot during winter The 
old method storing them in hills 
out doors or even under shelter is 
cut of date and wasteful, because, 


in the majority of instances, 
number of them 
this way. 
course, to store them in curing houses. 
Not only should they be properly 
stored and cured, but they should 
be properly graded before being put 
| in these curing houses. 

The small potatoes, the diseased 
ones, those that are cut, those that 


a larger 
will rot when stored 
The proper method is, of 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


sell best if put on the market? It is 
entirely reasonable to suspect that 
those that are from medium to large 
size, Clean, free of disease, free of 
bruises and cuts, would bring twice 
as much per bushel as those shown 
in the other photograph? It is ey. 
tirely possible for one to earna Wage 
of $30 per day in properly grading 
sweet potatoes before they are stored, 

This matter of grading is a simple 
one, and it is a waste of money not 


to put it into practice, and may we 
not urge that every potato grower do 
this grading, and then when the po- 
tatoes are properly graded, handle 
them so they will not be bruised when 
put in the curing houses. Above all, 
don’t store them in the old fashioned 




















DISEASED, CUT, BRUISED SWEET POTATOES—THE KIND THAT SHOULD NOT BE 
STORED BUT USED IMMEDIATELY AFTER DIGGING 


have been bruised, or for any rea- 
son put in such shape that they are 
| abe likely to keep well, should be 
put in one pile and those of medium 
|to large size that are smooth, free 
|of disease, not bruised or cut, etc., 
|in another pile. Leave out the cut, 
| bruised and diseased ones, and use 
these immediately, for feeding ani- 
mals or eating purposes, because they 
!cannot and will not keep sound 
through the winter. 

Put the other pile in the storing 
and curing house. Two photographs 
m this page illustrate the two classes 
of potatoes as outlined in this brief 
article. Note that one is made up 


hill, and expect themto keep through- 


out the winter. They just will not 
do it, except now and then. It is 
not a method that anyone would 
depend upon. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





“Mills Could Pay 60 Cents for Cot- 
ton and Make Money” 


HE Sanford Express reproduces 

our Progressive Farmer editorial 
“Farmers Must Fight for Fair Prices,’ 
and comments as follows: 

“Suppose the farmers should de- 
cide to quit work and go on strike 
or just decide to loaf and have a good 

















of what might be termed “odds and 
ends.” It is not right to put these 
in with potatoes like those shown in 
the other photograph, and expect all 
of them to keep well. One rotten 
potato will spoil several hundred all 
around it, and any potato that 
bruised and cut or diseased is very 
liable to rot. Therefore, be very care- 
ful in grading your potatoes before 
they are stored. 


is 


There is a whole lot in this grad- 
ing proposition, not only for the pur- 
pose of helping to prevent rot, but 
to bring about best prices for potatoes 
when they are marketed. Does it 
take much imagination to guess 





which pile of these potatoes would 


PROPERLY GRADED SWEET POTATOES —THE KIND TO STORE IN THE CURING 
USE 


4 


time, as many able-bodied men in the 
towns and cities are now doing, what 
would become of the country? The 
Progressive Farmer, which is edited 
by highly intelligent and thoughtful 
men, contained an editorial last week 


which should furnish food for 
thought. The cotton mills of this 
country are rolling in wealth. What 


about the men and women who work 
in the heat of the fields from sun to 
sun to produce the cotton? Are they 
receiving a square deal? Cotton is 
now selling for less than thirty cents, 
when everybody knows that it ought 
to sell for fifty cents or more to cor- 
respond with the price of cloth. The 







mills could pay sixty cents for cottom @ 


and make money.” 
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Direct from Factory to You 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12,16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 


for any purpose. NOW isthe time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when you get it. Safe delivery guaran- 
teéd. Immediate factory shipment, Write or wire 
for big, new catalog of these wonderful engines. 


WITTE ENGINE WorRKS 
235 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
2351 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





‘Use Your Auto! 


GRIND your FEED 
FILL YO Rsito. { 
Saw your w 
SHELL YOUR COR ane 
UMP YOUR WATER 
Jar YOUR GRAIN 


Ward Work-a-Ford 


Can be used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 
Chevrolet-490 cars and Fordson Tractor. Your auto- 
mobile has a powerful engine—it will outlast the car 
and you might as well save your money and use it to 
doall your farm work. No wear on tires or trans- 
mission, ooks u up in 3 minutes. No permanent 
attachment to car. Cannot injure car or engine, 


Friction Cluteh Pulleyon end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor,run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Moneyback 
if not satisfied. Ask for circular and special price, 


2120 W St., Lincoln, Neb. 





WARD MFG, CO., 














MostitickEveraGotiion 
MUSKRAT wi a 





% The Hocoe With Million Friends 


That’ s what Clarence Carpenter, Clay- 
ton, Mich. . wrote when he got his check from 

. The is of other trappers say tlesame 
Cisna Park, Ill., writes he 


eral grading and liberal p rice es. Dal Punncel, 
Seesth oe » got fifteen dollars more than he 


Try Our Market—Ship Today 


and see for Lyougsolt why we have won the Seal of 

rywhere. Our business 
record of $3. years satisfying shippers; over 
$2,000,000 capital assures you of more money 
we and prompt returns. Write for Price List. 


Ss. Silberman oe Sons 


THE 
West 35th ‘st 
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Prices Slashed on Fencing, 
Gates Steel Posts, BarbWire, 
and Roofing. An o} aldo 
- buyers shoules 


My latest Fence Bargain, 
ook — over 150 styles. | 


th ve the ‘Freight. 
and gives most for your Geller. Don’t 
wait. Send for both tod S 


Brown FENCE x. WIRE co. 
Dept. 2 EVELAND, OHIO | 


At Top 
URS Prices 


for all kinds = a. you posted 

Big money for Wiite us now 
or prices and REE shipping tags. 
Marx-Abrohams Fur & Wool Co., inc. 


Dept. 616 W. Main St, Loulsville, Ky 













| that merchants handle sensible shoes, 
/and maybe we can get them to handle 
something that can be worn com- 
fortably. It is now the proper thing to 
get rid of all tyrants, and King and 
Queen Fashion should go! 

If a heating plant hasn’t been put 
| in, now is the time to do it. Fire will 
soon be needed and a furnace will be 
much less trouble than will fire places 


| 








market, and you can therefore take 
|your choice of steam, vapor, or hot 
|air heat. In the hot air, you have your 
| choice between the pipe and the pipe- 
less furnaces. 


| the library as well as study their reg- 








| be used in 








Thanksgiving turkey. 

If any play, 
tertainment is 
back up the 
possible. 


musical program, or en- 
started at the school, 
movement in every way 
Every person 
interest in good 
bridges and worst 
through his farm. 


enough 
the 


ought to take 
roads to repair 
holes in the 


need 
a par with 
community? I¥ 
job to get ac- 


Does the church or schoolhouse 
a coat of paint to put it on 
other buildings in the 
sO, maybe it is your 
tion. 

And in connection with beautifying 
the church and schoolhouse, do not for- 
get to plant some shrubs and vines this 
winter. In fact, this sort of beauti- 
fication is just as paint- 
ing. 

Keep fighting the 
if cool weather is coming. 
yet danger of malaria. Pour oil on 
|all stagnant ponds and pools, and be 
| sure to empty all buckets, barrels, tubs 
| and cans that have held water for any 
purpose. 

Of course, 
shocks are 


as necessary 


mosquitoes, even 





you will see that all corn 
kept standing. Perhaps 
more corn is damaged each fall 
cause of fallen shocks than in any 
other way, and it is usually because 
of neglect. Impress the fact on your 
and men that every fallen shock 
should be set up again as soon as seen. 


bx VS 


Now that so many army men ere 
back in civil life, there is a big demand 
for shoes made on the army style. 


Men who have been in the 
have had foot comfort will not again 
stand for narrow-toed shoes. Let 


every farmer also join in the demand 


Either wood or coal may 
any of the furnaces on the 


and. stoves. 


If a water heater has not. been in- 
stalled in connection with the water- 
works system, this should be provided 
for now. If you have a carbide light- 
ing system, the water may be heated 
with this gas. If this is not the, casé 


then a heater using wood may be 
botght. You should also consider the 
kerosene burner water heater which 


has recently been put on the market. 


Urge the young folks to patronize 
ular school books. In fact, they might 
bring books home from the school lib- 
rary which could be read aloud to the 
whole family... True, many of the 
books in school libraries have been read 
and re-read, but if this is the case in 
your school, something should be done 
about the matter. Donations of books 
can be called for; a subscription may 
be taken to buy new books; or an en- 
tertainment may be given to raise 
money for the purchase of books; and 


a travelling library may be applied for. 





~ 
| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Farmers’ National Congress, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, October 28-31, 1919. 

National Grange, Srend Rapids, Michigan, 
November 12-23, 1919 

National Farmers Co- operative and Educa- 
tional Union, Memphis, Tenn., November 4, 


North Carolina Farmers’ Union, 
boro, N. C., December 10-11, 1919. 


Virginia State Horticultural Society, an- 


Greene- 


roads } 


be- | 


Be | |_OUR FARM NOTEBOOK | 


|}; ITT WILL soon be time to select the | 


| 





There is | 





service and | 





nual meeting, Roanoke, December 2-4. 


Virginia State Corn Growers’ annual con- 
vention and exhibit, 
ber 2-4. 


Roanoke, Va., Decem- 
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UT a pipe in your mouth that’s 

filled brimful of Prince Albert, if 
you're after smoke peace! For, no 
matter how bad has been your pipe- 
past or your experience rolling your 
own, P. A. will hand you such tobacco 
joy you'll wish your job was to see how 
much P. A. you could get away with! 


You can “carry on” with Prince 
Albert through thick and thin and no 
matter how hard you test it out you'll 
find it true to your taste and tongue. 
You'll be after laying down a smoke 
barrage that’ll make the boys think of 
the days in France! 


Prince Albert never tires your taste 
because it has the quality! P.A. is 
made by our exclusive patented process 
which cuts out bite and parch—assur- 
ance that you.can make new smoke 
records without any comeback but real 
smoke joy every time you fire up! 


y 


Copyright 1919 
y R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacce Co 






Prince Albert is sup- 
plied in toppy red bags, 
tidy redtins, handsome 
pound and half pound 
tin humidors—and—in 
that clasay, practical 
pound crystal glass 
humidor with sponge 
moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in 
such perfect condition. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 








Easy To Move 
From Log to Log 


ae 


Saws 25 Cords aDay 


BASY, now, to cut down standing trees and 
saw logs into stove or cozd wood lengths. This 

labor saver does the work of ten men. Easy to operate. 
Economical — uses little gasoline. Quickly moved from 

log to log and cut to cut without stopping engine. 5 
Thousands in use—every owner highly satisfi Starts 

easy without oe in any weather, Strongly built Geo. E. Long 
for hard, long dependable service. President 


OTTAWA [0G SAW 


Cuts Down Trees — Saws Up Logs By Power 


es away with the old, back-breaking way of cutting wood. When not 
as eine can be easily removed. Direct gear rive—no chains to 
bother with — no keys or set screw. Automatic friction clutch protects 
saw allowing slippage. 4- Cycle Hopper Cooled Engine. Oscillator 
Write at once 


Magneto. Unfailing power. 
Direct From Factory | Free Book (2.20 soo 
“How to Know Better Log Saws’’ 


I save you needless profits and de- 
laps ani same day ei is received. | printed in 3 colors, tells you ee 


F us Ottawa Guarantee insures ou will want to know and 

high quality and your satisfaction. Direct- to-You Price. Begin now nd 
30 Days Trial. Pays for itself | saw wood for needed fuel and to sell. 
in a few weeks. A post. card brings this Free Book. 


GEO. E. LONG, OTTAWA MFG. co. 1843 Wood Street, 


President. OTTAWA, KANS. 
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Less work for | 


More profit 
the wife 


from the dairy 





Put your crock-skimmed milk 


into a 
SHARPLES CreaiciseatoR 


and see for yourself what a 
surprising quantity of butterfat is 
lost through skimming from crocks & pans - 
butterfat that youd get — every bit of it 


SUCTION-FE 
EAm seraRA 


The small particles of valuable butterfat 
that do not “rise”? in crocks and pans are 
worth at least $30 a year percow. That’s too 
much money to lose, especially when a 
Sharples Suction-feed Separator will turn 
it into a profit for you—quickly, easily and 
surely. 


Remember this: Sharples is the only sepa- 
rator that skims clean and gets all the 
butterfat at any speed. With other separa- 
tors you lose butterfat when you turn over 
or under the fixed speed. But no matter 
how fast or how slow you turn the Sharples 
you get all the butterfat—and all the profits. 


Anyone in your neighborhood who is using a 
Sharples Suction-feed Separator will be glad to 
tell you why he will never go back to the wasteful 
method of separating by crocks and pans. 


Write today for catalog and interesting in- 
formation on the Dairy, addressing Dept. 21 


‘“*‘There are No Substitutes for Dairy Foods’’ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 


Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in daily use 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
DC-100 
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vy’; Send 25 cents for a large trial tube. 














LOCAL 


¥, \ 

=ovour 
Lurit is guaranteed to increase your® 

also send Picture in 6 

cin FREE; 

ok pl 

and our latest price lists. You on fall fg 

— ane Rye Buyers. . No charge J 
r Fars. Address, 
U-210 N. ist 8t., St. Louis, Mo. | 
WANTED! saitts He Plaprecun Yared 
The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 


catch or Money Refunded. We will” 
skunk 
atow for Furs when you ship to us. 
ing you ‘ 
Svates FUR COMPANY, ee i... 
@very postoffice and on every rural route in the South, Write jt oday for our moacy making offer. 
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| Mycotic Stomatitis (“‘Sore Mouth”) 
| in Cattle 


AS WE expected during the present 
drouth conditions in different sec- 
tions of the state, our office has re- 
cently been in receipt of numerous 
requests for information regarding a 
disease among cattle appearing in the 
form of sore mouth and sore feet. 
In some sections where this trouble 
has occurred it has created more or 
less alarm, as it was confused with 
European foot and mouth disease. 
However, the present form of the 
| disease is not contagious and is en- 
| tirely different from the European 
|}form which was prevalent in this 
country several years ago. 





History and Nature.—It is techni- 
cally known as Mycotic stomatitis, 
;and commonly referred to as “sore 
| mouth” and “sore feet,” both terms 
being more or less indicative of the 
| parts that are visibly affected. This 
is not a contagious disease, and all 
efforts to transmit it from one ani- 
mal to another have been unsuccess- 
ful. It is generally believed that this 
disease is the result of poisoning from 
some form of mold which becomes 
prevalent on our pastures during an 
extended drouth. The writer has had 
an opportunity for a number of years 
to observe a large number of these 


cases, and invariably the affected ani- 
mal has been on pasture, and espe- 
cfilly during dry periods, such as 


we are experiencing in Tennessee at 


the present time. 

Symptoms.—The name of the dis- 
ease as given in the title would seem 
to indicate that it is only the mouth 
of the animal that becomes ‘affected; 
this, however, is not the case, as the 
limbs in most instances are involved. 
At the beginning there is stiffness of 
gait, coming on rather suddenly and 
affecting either front or hind limbs, 
and possibly both. It appests pain- 
ful for the animal to move about, and 
unless disturbed it may remain in a 

recumbent position most of the time. 
| In severe cases there may be some 
| swelling of the lower portion of the 

limbs and sensitiveness to pressure. 

The animal displays at this time what 

is commonly termed a “rheumatic ap- 

pearance.” In many cases we find 
that the animal has difficulty in eat- 
|ing on account of an inflammatory 
condition of the mucous membrane 
| of the mouth. The initial congestion 
is followed by a sloughing of super- 
ficial tissue, largely confined to the 
dental pad. Where sloughing occurs 
the odor from the mouth may be 
more or less offensive. It should be 
remembered that the mouth lesions 
|are not always present, the soreness 
| of the limb being more constant. This 
has been especially true in cases oc- 
curring during the present season. 

The temperature disturbance not 
very marked, except for possibly a 
day or two whien there may 
elevation. Where eating is interfered 
with there is rapid loss of flesh. In 
there marked falling off in 
| milk secretion, going entirely 
dry. Some cases have been noticed 
where the feet become permanently 
defective, resembling somewhat the 
results following laminitis in horses. 


a 


is 


be some 


cows is 


some 


[In our observation these extreme 
| ; 
| symptoms are comparatively rare, 
Poet shat . : : 
| Editor.] The course of the disease is 


espeefally if 
taken off pasture first noticed 
and may last only three or four days. 
Most cases have a favorable termina- 


a rule, 
when 


quite short as so, 


tion, although occasional deaths are 
reported. 

Treatment.—Since this is a grazing 
| disease, it is essential that the ani- 
/mal be taken off pasture as soon 
las it is noticed. In mild.cases this 
|may be all that is necessary. It is 
| best, however, to purge the animal by 


| administering one to two pounds of 





Epsom salts or from one to two pin: 
raw linseed oil, the dosage dependi:,. 
upon the size of the animal. Wh, 
sloughing occurs in the mouth i; 
advisable to use an antiseptic mou 
wash, preferably permanganate 0’ 
potash solution, two or three times 4 
day. In addition, the animal shoujy 
be fed on soft feeds, such as bra: 
slops and kept in a clean, well bed- 
ded stall. As soon as a good raj, 
occurs, the trouble usually ceases, 
M. JACOB, 
State Veterinarian of Tennessee 


What Lessened Milk Production 
Means 


E situation of the dairy indus. 

try is at the present time pre- 
carious. The cost of feeding-stuff, 
and of labor have enormously in 
creased during the last few years, 
and consequently the cost of mil 
production. Advance in the cost oi 
milk to the consumer has been mad, 
unavoidable. Every advance in the 
price has, however, met with grea: 
resistance by the public, and witi 
each rise there has been a distine- 
drop in the amount purchased. The 
milk delivered in the city of Chicago 
has fallen off from about a million 
and a quarter quarts daily to about 
seven hundred thousand quarts, with 
in a year. Similar reductions in sales 
have occurred almost everywhere in 
the Eastern half of the country, sole- 
ly because of the rise in price. This 
has resulted in the discouragement 
of producers everywhere, and in a 
movement toward the reduction oi 
the number of dairy cows. 

There can be no doubt that there 
is great lack of knowledge by the 
people generally as to the importance 
of milk and other dairy products in 
the diet. There is no substitute for 
milk, and its use should be distinct- 
ly increased instead of diminished, 
regardless of cost. Every possible 
means should be employed 'to reduce 
the cost of distribution. The neces 





sity for the liberal use of milk and 
its products, in the diets of boti 
children and adults, should be eni- 


phasized in order to stem the ebbing 
tide of its production. It has been 
pointed out that the value of milk 
as a food cannot be estimated on the 
basis of its content of protein and 


energy. Even when measured by this 
standard, it compares most favorably 


but it has a value 
as a protective food, in improving 
the quality of the diet, which can be 
estimated only in terms of health and 
efficiency. 


with other foods, 


An examination of any large groups 
of people in the cities will show thai 
where there is a high mortality from 
tuberculosis, milk not being used 
to any great extent, and in any large 
group, where milk purchases are large, 
this disease not a menace. It is 
well known that, in institutioms where 
tuberculosis is successfully treated, 


is 


1S 


milk forms the principal article ol 
the diet of the inmates. This has 
resulted from clinical experience. 


There is no other effective treatmem 
for this disease than that of provid- 
ing fresh air, insisting upon rest and 


of increasing the body’s powers of 
resistance through the liberal use of 
milk for the correction of {faults 
which the diet will inevitably have 
when it consists too largely of Stee 
products, tubers roots and neats. 


The import ance of diets of this “char- 
acter in the etiology of tuberculosis, 
has not hitherto been appreciat ted. ln 


the light of facts authoritatively pre- 


sented, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the importance of poor 
hygienic conditions and of poor ven- 
tilation have been greatly over-es- 


timated and that of poor diet not at 
all adequately appreciated as factors 
in promoting the spread of this dis 
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2. Corn 
r Corn and alfalfa meal (coarsely ground). 
- Corn 
5. Corn 


font 


. from fish by-products). 


* Corn and tankage. 


fach Jot. 


Saturday, October 11, 1919] 





ease. Milk is just as necessary in the 
diet ot adult in that of the 
growing child. Any diet which will 
not support normal development in 
ihe young will not support optimum 
well-being in the adult. Milk is our 
greatest protective food and its use 
must be increased. The price must 
be allowed to go up, so long as the 
cost of production makes it necessary, 
and up so far as is essential to make 
milk production a profitable business. 
Unless this is done, the effects will 
soon became apparent in a lowering 
of our standards of heaith and effi- 
ciency.—From The Newer Knowledge 
of Nutrition by Dr. E. V. McCollum. 
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About Butter-making 


HE three main essentials in suc- 

cessful butter-making are: Per- 
fect cleanliness, even ripening tem- 
perature of near 60 degrees, and pro- 
per churning. Custom or habit leads 
many milkers ‘to dip their fingers in 
the while milking; the hands 
should be kept dry and clean. The 
milk should be taken to the dairy 
vhile warm from the cow, and should 
be strained before cool and placed 
vhile still warm in the creamery or 
in the separator. Use a thermometer 
and, remember, the tempera- 
ture at which to separate milk is 90 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


milk 


correct 


cream should be saved in 
or other earthen vessels, and 
should always be-well stirred when 
ew cream is added. It should stand 
12 hours after the last 
‘ream has been added and kept at a 
temperature of 60 degrees, when it 
will have an acid flavor®and a 
smooth satiny appearance. Fill the 
only half full; churn mod- 
erately, neither too fast nor too slow. | 
Use the thermometer freely and keep 
room and cream about 56 degrees. 
Open the vent after churning a few 
minutes to allow the escape of gas. | 
Stop churning when the _ butter | 
breaks, add a little cold water. 

Again close the churn and turn 
gently; when the butter appears 
about the size of small grain, draw 
off all the buttermilk, add more cold 
water and continue the process till 


wre 
The 
} 
TOCKS 


i to 


hurn 





the liquid is clear water. Place 
the butter in the worker and add 
from a half ounce to an ounce of 


salt to the pound, according to the 
market call for mild or salt butter. 
Fine dry salt without lumps well 
sprinkled on the butter is best. A 
tablespoon of granulated sugar to 
19 pounds of butter improves the 
Product. These must be mixed thor- 
oughly and all water or buttermilk 
drained off completely. Set away for 
a few hours, then make it up for 
market or for use. Attractive butter 
brings best prices. W. 





Feeding Hogs 


HETHER or not, and what, to 

feed hogs is a much discussed 
and important question at the pres- 
ent time. 

A review of experimental data re- 
cently worked out by the Mississippi 
Experiment Station will undoubtedly 
Prove interesting and of great prac- 
tical value. 

The experiment referred to was 
made in order to determine the best 
combinations and the most profita- 
dle sources of protein. The following 


feeds were placed in the different | 
10ts: } 





1. Corn. | 
and alfalfa hay. 

and soy beans (soy beans fed whole).’ 
and peanut meal (whole peanuts 


fnely ground and oil extracted). 
**orn and shrimp bran (fish meal or meal 


Corn and cottonseed meal and tankage, 
alternating. 


The test extended over a period of 
days, 

At the beginning the hogs were di- 

‘ded into eight equal lots, five to 

All were good grades, rep- 





resenting the several breeds, but 
somewhat lacking in uniformity of 
size. Careful selection, however, was 
made to correct this difference and 
to place representatives of the sev- 
eral breeds in all lots. The average 
weight at the beginning was 110 
pounds per head. 

Each lot was supplied with a self- 
feeder with two compartments, one 
for shelled corn and the other for 
the supplements; with a constant 
supply of fresh, clean water, and a 
mixture of 3 bushels of charcoal, 1 
bushel of hardwood ashes, 8 pounds 
of salt, 4 pounds of lime, and 2 
pounds of copperas. 

The lowest daily gains were made 
in lot 1 on corn alone, and likewise 
the gains in this lot proved the most 
expensive. In lot 7 where tankage 
and cottonseed meal were fed alter- 
nately the gains were greatest and 
the profit was also the largest. It is 


greater during the first and third 
periods when cottonseed meal was 
the supplement than during the se- 
cond period when tankage was used. 


The second best and most profit- 
able gains were made by the lot sup- 
plied corn and tankage. 


The 


Corn 
Corn alfalfa hay. 
Corn and alfalfa meal 
Corn ; 
Corn 3 


profit per pig was as follows: 






Peanut meal. ..cescccsceccsece 
Corn 3 Ghagiaam DOPABs0.cccccsceccsres 
Corn ; cottonseed meal and tank- 
GD . venpnvibusssnwtseces0endeseseueuneete 18.82 
. Corn ; 


NAM awh 


co 


Immediately after these hogs were 
sold, a killing test was conducted, 
the entire lot killing firm. 


The data thus secured and that ob- 
tained from many tests by farmers, 
indicate beyond a doubt that it is 
an unwise practice to feed corn 
alone,,and that on the other hand 
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During the most part of a feeding 
period if an abundance of good pas- 
ture furnished, the grain ration 
can be reduced practically two-fifths. 
So by the addition of suitable pas- 
ture, still more profitable gains can 
be made. 

During periods of ascending prices 
it is comparatively easy to make a 


is 


profit in the hog feeding game. 
Greater profits, however, could be 


made by following the best methods. 
When prices are descending it is ab- 
solutely necessary to give careful 
study to the question of the various 
feeds and the various combinations, 
and to put into practice the most 
economical and best business meth- 
ods. To that end, the data here furn- 
ished will be of great value, and it is 
wise to remember that no farmer 
can afford to neglect to prepare the 
necessary hog pasture. 


C. A. COBB, 











interesting to note that in this par- it is more economical to feed corn Assistant Director of Exten- 
ticular lot the gains were a little with some wholesome supplement. sion, Agricultural College, Miss. 
——— 
Cael 
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How machinery has made it possible 
to produce food cheaper 


We have just threshed one 
of the largest wheat crops 
in our history. Ever stop 
to think how impossible it 
would have been to grow 
those 915,000,000 bushels 


without modern, 
ing machinery? 


The tractor never tires. 
binder does the work of a 


hundred scythes. 


Machinery has made eco- 
nomical, labor-saving agri- 


culture possible. 


The American farmer has 
found: that he can do twice 
as much work with it—and 
Every farm 
has several hundred dollars’ 
worth of equipment on it. 


do it cheaper. 


It is the same way with the 


packer. 


back-sav- 


From knife and saw methods 
his equipment has grown 
until it takes many buildings 
to hold all his meat dressing 
machinery. 


The packer, too, has multi- 
plied his capacity. His mod- 


ern equipment—like the 


A 


farmer’s—gives him ability 
to dress many ‘more cattle 


and do it cheaper. 


ing plant. 


The difference between live 
stock and dressed meat prices 
has been narrowed. Swift & 
Company’s profit—a fraction 
of a cent per pound from al/ 
sources—is too small to have 
any effect on live stock or 
meat prices. 

All of which shows that big 
scale machinery pays—both 
on the farm and in the pack- 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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E ARE sorry to learn that Miss Edith L. Parrot 
is resigning as state home demonstration agent 
in South Carolina. She has indeed done a notable 
work since she assumed her duties seven years ago 
—in August, 1912. As the Winthrop Weekly News 
Says: 

“At the time there were only nine counties 
organized, each with one agent serving from 
two to four months. At the end of the fiscal 
year just closed, June 30, 1919, there were 76 
county agents employed for 11 months.” 





REALLY good home orchard is a great asset 

for any farm. Good fruits are a splendid food 
and they promote health and help us to avoid 
doctors’ bills. But good home orchards do not 
happen; they are the result of intelligent, care- 
ful effort. Good trees from a good nursery, varie- 
ties suited to our particular soil and climatic con- 
ditions, pruning, spraying and proper fertilization 
are among the essentials. If vou haven’t a good 
orchard, get ready now to make one; if you have 
an orchard already, make your plans now to make 
it better. 





VERY cotton farmer who expects to come to 

the State Fair in Raleigh should,make it a 
point to be here Tuesday of fair week, October 21, 
to attend the state-wide cotton meeting that day. 
Arrangements are being made for addresses by J. 
S. Wannamaker, President of the American Cot- 
ton Association, and by other eminent speakers 
and cotton authorities of the type of Senator E. 
D. Smith of South Carolina and Congressman J. 
Thomas Heflin of Alabama. The great member- 
ship drive in every North Carolina cotton county 
will occur the following week, and every cotton 
grower should be ready to join them. 

OR the third time during the past year farmers 

are winning a victory in their fight for fair cot- 
ton prices. Following Secretary WHester’s an- 
nouncement several weeks ago that there would 
be a carry-over of some six million bales, prices 
broke six or eight cents a pound. However, an- 
alyses of his figures showed that the supposed 
huge carry-over existed mainly on paper, and real- 
ization of this helped to strengthen prices. In 
the meantime, it became more and more appar- 
ent that this crop is to be the shortest for per- 
haps ten years, and farmers refused to sell, haul- 
ing their cotton home rather than sacrifice it for 
less than the cost of production. The trade very 
soon sensed this attitude on thg part of the farm- 
er, and made up its mind to pay a fair price, and 
fair prices will continue so long as farmers re- 
fuse to sell for anything less. 








HOSE narrowly partisan folks who criticised 

Governor Bickett because he appointed ex- 
Senator Butler a delegate to the Cotton Associa- 
tion meeting in New Orleans deserved no notice 
either from the Governor or the Cotton Associa- 
tion. The Cotton Association and the entire 
movement for better cotton prices needs the help 
of our Republican farmers as well as our Demo- 
cratic farmers, and Governor Bickett would not 
be fit to be Honorary President of the Association 
if he did not recognize this fact. Ex-Senator Butler 
has rendered the Cotton Association in Sampson 
County excellent service by his work in promot- 
ing both organization and warehouse building. As 
a genuinely interested representative of the Re- 
publican farmers of the state, he deserves his 
place on the Executive Committee of the Cotton 
Association, and it is fortunate that the Associa- 
tion has judgment enough to put men of both par- 
ties on its official force. 





‘TEL every neighbor about the minimum prices 
for cotton. Sell by the minimum price estab- 
lished by the American Cotton Association; thir- 
ty-six and one-half cents this month, thirty-seven 
cents in November, thirty-seven and one-half 
cents in December, and so on up to forty cents 
On many previous occasions, farmers’ 


next May. 
Organizations have named so-called minimum 


prices for cotton, but never before in our opinion 
have farmers had so fine an opportunity for real- 
izing their decreed figure. In spite of strikes here 
and in England, in spite of a badly demoralized 
foreign exchange situation, and in spite of all the 
uncertainty resulting from the delay in ratifying 
the peace treaty, cotton has in recent weeks made 
notable gains. If the great strikes are adjusted, 
foreign exchange improved and the peace treaty 
ratified, as will probably be the case long before 
this cotton season is over, it would seem that our 
astonishingly short crop certainly ought to go 
near the forty-cent mark. Don’t be stampeded 
into selling too quickly. 





Prof. Massey—A New Type of Million- 
aire 


HE hundreds of Progressive Farmer readers 

who sent greetings to Prof. W. F. Massey on 

the occasion of his eightieth birthday hon- 
ored themselves as well as Prof. Massey. 

We like to think of Prof. Massey as a new type 
of millionaire—not a man who has made a mil- 
lion dollars, but a man who has helped a million 
people. 

We do not think it at all an exaggeration to 
say that he has helped a full million people. Every 
month through The Progressive Farmer alone he 
talks to an audience of 200,000 families, and he 
has been talking to audiences of tens of thou- 
sands for about a quarter of a century past. 

A long time ago, Dean Swift said that a man 
who makes two blades of grass or two ears of 
corn grow where only one grew before would 
deserve better of mankind and render more es- 
sential service to his country than the whole race 
of politicians put together; and it was while Prof. 
Massey was in the prime of life that that great- 
hearted Southern poet, Sidney Lanier who was 
himself to die so young, declared— 

‘6A vital revolution in the farming economy of 
the South, if it is actually occurring, is neces- 
sarily carrying with it all future Southern 
politics, and Southern relations, and Southern 
art, and such an agricultural change is the one 
substantial fact upon which any really New 
South can be predicated.” 

This “vital revolution in the farming economy 
of the South” of which Sidney Lanier only 
dreamed, is now an accomplished fact; and pos- 
sibly no man has had a larger share in bringing 
it about than Prof. Massey. 

In a very real sense, therefore, he is a Captain 
of Industry. On a hundred thousand, possibly 
five hundred thousand, or possibly a million farms 
today, there is a larger measure of comfort and 
well-being and progressiveness and hope, because 
of what Prof. Massey has written and done, 

Certainly he has helped a full million individ- 
uals; and we wish that we might think of him in- 
deed as a new and prophetic type of millionaire— 
a man who has not gathered millions for himself 
but has sowed millions for others; a man who 
has not made a million dollars but has helped a 
million people. 





Where Potash Is Needed 


HERE is much difference of opinion among 

farmers and fertilizer manufacturers as to 

the need of potash on certain crops and 
soils. This is particularly true in the states west 
of Alabama, where the use of fertilizers is neither 
so general nor so extensive as in the territory 
east. 

We think it must be conceded that such incon- 
clusive evidence as we have makes it extremely 
doubtful if general field crops are sufficiently 
benefited by applications of potash to make its 
general use profitable. It is true that this evi- 
dence is not very extensive, and in many cases it 
is far from convincing, but on the whole we think 
it sufficient to show that anything like a general 
use of potash in the territory west of Alabama 
would probably be unprofitable, especially at pres- 


ent prices. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


On the other hand, there are many who nly 
believe that potash should be used on many soils 
and for quite a large variety of crops; while 
some believe it as necessary in a fertilizer as 
nitrogen and phosphorus. In most cases this 
belief is not based on any definite experimental 


evidence, nor on a close or careful observativn, 
It is merely a “belief,” probably largely duc to 
early impressions, received when our knowledge 
of needs was even less complete than at present, 

Our experiment stations yet have much work 
to do in determining just which soils and crops 
are ben-fited by potash and which are not bene- 
fited enough to make its use profitable. 

During recent years, since potash has been high- 
priced, cotton has seemed to some to suffer much 
formerly from 
Most of these 


more severely than conditions 
which are popularly called rust. 
troubles are probably not rust; but however this 
may be, there is a genera! belief that much of 
this trouble is due to a lack of potash. We think 
it very doubtful if many of these diseased fields 
of cotton would have been greatly benefited by 
potash, but there is some evidence to show that 
in some cases potash does seem to prevent some 
of these troubles. We think that probably the 
tendency of certain varieties to disease and tw the 
loss of their leaves, and certain soil conditions, 
much more likely to be the cause of the troubles 
reported than a lack of potash in the fertilize: 
But our knowledge regarding the whole ques- 
tion of the use of potash is incomplete and indef- 
inite. The experimental evidence and the opinions 
of so-called authorities are conflicting and con- 
fusing. It is not difficult to find experimental 
evidence and should be 
thoritative opinion for or against the use of pot- 


what regarded as au- 
ash on almost any crop and on almost any soil 
type. Our Southern experiment 
have a large and difficult task before them to 
furnish us more definite fertilizer information, and 
unfortunately the prospects for the farmer get- 
ting this necessary information in the near fu- 
ture do not appear especially encouraging. 


We Need te Use More bias 


stations still 








F THE South is to grow grain and grass largely, 
or even enough to make it a livestock produc- 
ing section, the use of ground limestone must 


be greatly increased. In fact, we must come to re- 
gard the use of lime as being as necessary as the 
use of fertilizers. All lands not well supplied with 
lime must receive liberal applications regularly 
every five to ten years, according to the amount 
applied and the crops grown. ; 
Good and profitable money and feed crops can 
be grown on most of our soils without more lime, 
but some of the best crops cannot and others do 
not grow nearly so well as they would ii lime 
were used. It is essential to some of the best 
crops, it will increase the yields of nearly all oth- 
ers, either directly or by its aid in the making of 
rich soils, and being an abundant and cheap mas 
terial we should extend its use very greatly. In 
fact, if livestock production is to be developed and 
rich, productive soils obtained, liming must be- 


come a general and regular practice. 





A Thought for the Week 


not to teach it how to observe, but to make 
a 


T: TELL a child this and show it the other, is 


#€ the recipient of another’s observations: 
proceeding which weakens rather than strength- 
ens its powers of self-instruction. Children 
should be led to make their own investigations, 
and to draw“their own inferences. They sould 
be told as little as possible and led to discover as 
much as possible. Humanity has _ progressed 
solely by self-instruction; and that, to achieve the 
best results, each mind must progress somewhat 
after the same fashion, is continually proved by 
the marked success of self-made men. - In all edu- 
cation the process of development should b« 
fullest extent.—From Herbert 
Spencer’s “Education.’ 


en- 


couraged to the 
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The Labor Problem: Six Fundamental 
Facts 


F ALL the great problems now threatening 
Q to turn the world upside down the most ser- 

ious is the labor problem. The prosperity not 
only of our country but of the ‘whole world 
is threatened by a-class war between labor and 
capital. Consequently we have here not only 
the biggest news item for our people, but also 
a question about which it is the duty of every 
citizen to try to inform himself with fairness and 
open mindedness. Already the situation has be- 
come acute simply because extremists on each side 
refuse to recognize a half-dozen fundamental facts 
which ought to be self-evident to all. 

These facts, as they appear to us, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Labor has not heretofore received its full 
share of the wealth of the world, and a new ad- 
justment must now be made. 

2. Labor has a right to organize for self-pro- 
tection—and a right to require recognition of its 
organization. 

3. Every man who works has a right not only 
to reasonable food and clothing but to reasonable 
leisure for the cultivation of the finer things of 
life. 

4. Capital also has its rights, and the accumu- 
lation of wealth by all honorable means should be 
recognized as a duty a man owes himself, his fam- 
ily, and his state. 

5. The absurd idea that “honest labor” means 
only manual labor must give way to the true 
conception of the worker as a man who honestly 
tries to render service to his fellows either by 
hand or brain or both. 

6. Like old Mazzini, each of us must think about 
“the duties of man” as well as “the rights of man.” 


Labor Has Not Had a Square Deal 


ALF the capitalists we see are refusing to 
Hecccsnice the truth of our first three state- 

ments just given, and half the laborers are 
denying or ignoring our other three statements; 
but the relations between labor and capital can 
never be properly adjusted until this spirit is 
changed and each understands and recognizes the 
rights of the other. 

First of all let us emphasize the fact that labor 
has not heretofore received a fair proportion of 
the world’s wealth. Too large a proportion has 
gone to capital. Our Carnegies, Rockefellers, Edi- 
sons and James J. Hills have doubtless earned 
strikingly large incomes. By their genius for or- 
ganization, invention, and management, they have 
tremendously increased the efficiency of both la- 
bor and capital. Nevertheless, the returns they 
have received have been out of proportion to the 
vale of their services. When the average Amer- 
ican is worth only $2,000, he cannot believe that 
even a Rockefeller or Carnegie has rendered ser- 
vice to justly entitle him to take for himself the 
property portion of from 100,000 to 400,000 average 
Americans. The difference in property returns is 
too great. One must appland the declaration of 
Woodrow Wilson: “What I am interested in, is 
having the government of the United States more 
concerned about human rights than property 
rights. Property is an instrument of humanity; 
humanity isn’t an instrument of property.” And 
one must feel that Roosevelt was largely right 
when he wrote last December: 


“The soldiers who in this war have battled 
at the front against autocracy will not sub- 
mit to the enthronement ef privilege at home. 
They believe in discipline and leadership, they 
believe in the superior reward going to lead- 
ers like General Pershing and Admiral Sims; 
but they believe that in time the difference in 
industrial reward between the good man at 
the top of the management class and the good 
man in the workingman’s class ought roughly 
to correspond to the difference in reward be- 
tween the General and the sergeant-major, 
the Admiral and the warrant officer.” 


ed 


Labor Has a Right to Organize 
Ou second declaration is that labor has a 


right to organize, and a right to require capi- 
tal to recognize its organization. Humanity 
has progressed, and civilization has progressed, to 


such a point that this question might as well be 
recognized as settled. The peace treaty recog 
nized this as true; and this, by the way, may be 
one reason why so many manufacturers and cap- 
italists are fighting the treaty. 

Consider the recent contest between organized 
labor and the steel trust. The steel trust was sim- 
ply refusing to grant to labor a right which cap- 
ital has always exercised, and which not even the 
Bolsheviki proposes to take away from capital. 
This is the right of organization, the right to act 
as a unit. 

What is the steel trust? It is the combined cap- 
ital of hundreds and thousands of men. Yet all 
this capital acts through one organization, one 
central management. 

No steel worker can go to any individual stock- 
holder in the steel trust and say, “I want to bar- 
gain with you about my wages as a workman.” 
The individual stockholder would very promptly 
answer, “Why, you are a fool. We stockholders 
as individuals will not treat with labor at all. 
We have one big organization, one centralized 
management, to act as a unit for all our thous- 
ands of individual stockholders in such matters; 
and you must treat and deal with that centralized 
management.” 

Consequently when labor demands that the steel 
trust recognize its right to “collective bargaining” 
through an officially recognized union, labor is 
demanding only and precisely the same right 
which capital has always taken for itself as a 
mere matter of course. 

Suppose some labor agitators should set out to 
say, “Capital must not organize. Each man who 
has money must act for himself and employ his 
own labor. He must not put his money into a un- 
ion or corporation with other capitalists.” Such 
action would be hardly more foolish than the 
action of capitalists who demand that each laborer 
must act for himself independently of an organ- 
ization. 


a 
The Right to Leisure 


OW comes the matter of hours of labor. 
Nitemanits has gotten to the point where it 
recognizes the fact that a man is entitled to 
something more than enough food to sustain his 
body and enough raiment to clothe it properly. 
He is also entitled to reasonable leisure so that he 
may enjoy the Heaven-ordained pleasures of fam- 
ily life, of association with his fellows, of whole- 
some recreation, and of the pursuit of knowledge 
and beauty in their various forms—art, music, and 
literature. 
The old ten or twelve-hour day the year round 


A FAVORITE POEM: “COLUMBUS” 


OMORROW is the 427th anniversary of Columbus’ dis- 

covery of America, and we have therefore thought 

it fitting to reprint herewith Joaquin Miller’s great 
poem which follows—one of the most spirited product- 
ions in the whole range of American literature. 





Behind him lay the gray Arores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo, the very stars are gone. 

Brave admiral, speak, what shall I say?” 
“Why, say, ‘Sail on! Sail on, and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home: a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shail say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! Sail on, and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead, 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave admiral, speak and say—" 
He said: “Sail on! Sail on, and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth tonignt, 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on, and on.” 
Then pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time's burst of dawn, 
Ile gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson; “On! Sail on!” 
—Joaquin Miller. 
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was too long. Consequently capital must recog- 
nize that, within reasonable limits, the demand for 
shorter hours is justified 


We Must Honor the Instinct to Accumu- 
late Honestly 


O MUCH for the rights of labor. Now let us 
S come to the rights of capital 

In the first place, capital, when honestly accu- 
mulated, has a right to respect for what it is and 
what it represents. There are plenty of cases, of 
course, where capital has been acquired by acci- 
dent. Through no merit of his, an oil well or 
mine has been found on a man’s land; or a town 
has grown up on his real estate; or a lucky specu- 
lation has brought him a fortune. 

In all such cases a man naturally deserves little 
credit for having capital. But in the great: ma- 
jority of cases, when a man has acquired capital 
for himself, it is evidence that he has had habits 
of economy, sobriety, self-control, and good judg- 
ment. Take two boys. One works irregularly 
and spends his surplus for tobacco, cigarettes, 
“sporty” clothes, gasoline, so-called “good times,” 
etc. He doesn’t say “No” to any temptation or ex- 
travagance. Naturally, he accumulates nothing. 
The other boy works constantly, is boss of him- 
self, saves his money, and becomes independent. 


There can be no permanent progress for our 
people or our country if we do not honor the 
second of these two men above the first. We 
must teach our children that the desire for inde- 
pendence is a worthy ambition, and that the pos- 
session of capital which has been rightly earned 
does entitle a man to the increased esteem 
and respect of his fellows. And for this very rea- 
son, we may say in passing, the man who has 
fairly and justly accumulated wealth, ought to be 
anxious to stop all unfair methods of acquiring 
money. To be financially independent ought to be 
clearly—as it is now only presumably—an evi- 
dence of industry, economy, self-control, and good 
judgment 


3 
Labor of the Hand and Labor of the 
Brain 
Le can never carry out any successful 


or properly conceived program until it re- 

cognizes that the man who works with his 
brain is as truly a worker as the man who works 
with his muscle. Shakespeare, Edison, Dickens, 
Mozart, Seaman Knapp—these men were as truly 
workers as any hod-carrier or coal-miner. The 
refusal to recognize this fact is the stupendous 
blunder of the Bolsheviki, and there is no hope 
for Russia until a change is made in this respect. 
The®ritish Labor Party very wisely includes both 
brain workers and hand workers as members on 
an equal footing. 

The ideal work is one in which both mind and 
muscle are brought fully into play. Certainly, any 
attempt to discredit all labor except that of the 
hand, is- folly and would check and discourage all 
progress. 


os 
The Duties of Man As Well as the Rights 
of Man 


AST but not least, both labor and capital 
iF must be brought to realize that all rights rest 

upon duties; and that no man can fairly 
claim his rights until he has first performed his 
duties. And the first social duty of any man, no 
matter whether laborer or capitalist, is to love 
his neighbor as himself, and to love right, justice 
and humanity more than self. 

Capital must indeed be made -to recognize the 
right of labor to a fair wage, and a fair share of 
the earnings which are the joint product of labor 
and capital. But at the same time, labor must be 
made to realize its duty to give an honest day’s 
work for an honest day's wage, and that an em- 
ployee who is content to take wage money he de- 
liberately refuses to earn in full is no better than 
a common thief. 

It is only along these lines of old-fashioned hon- 
esty and common sense that we can look for any 
permanent solution of our labor problem. And 
since this problem—as we said in the beginning— 
now threatens the welfare of all of us, it is the 
duty of every citizen not only to try to reach fair 
and sane conclusions for himself but to try to 
educate his fellows into just and generous think- 
ing about the whole great issue. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


ND God said, Let there be light: and there 
was light.—Gen. 1:3. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.—Matthew 5:3, 
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Send No Money 
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by No. 87. 
Send No Money 
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and give size and color. 
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this three piece outfit to 
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pleased, returnit and we will re- 
fund your money. This is our 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on any 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write pd 
once for our big catalog and spe- 
cial Pie Select from 44 styles, col- 
ors and sizes in the “RANGER” line. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired. at a 
small advance over our Coccial Fac- 
>, tory-to-Rider cash price 
i You cannot afford to buy without 
A getting our latest propositions and 
fm Factory-to-Rider p . Boys, 
be a “Rider Agent” and make 
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“cycles and supplies. Liberal 
a ferms on a sempie to introduce 
the new “RANGER” 
Tires, equipment, sundries and 
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Electric \\ ay. 
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Motorbike Dept. F-79 Chicago 





LET’S REDUCE 
The “High Cost of Living” 


We have stopped manufacturing hosiery because are 
not equipped to work silk or make the fancy kind 
that sells at 50c a pair 

We have on hand some 20,000 dozen good quality 
saen’s cotton hose in sizes 10, 10%, 11, in colors, but 
mostly black and white, $1, 37 per dozen. Also 2,000 
dozen fibe, dyed silver gray, heavy weigst, similar to 
Army hose, at $2.15. We also have on hand aier 
dozen black and white Misses, sizes 8, 814, 9, at $1.8 
per dozen. If ordered in gd of five dozen’ or Lotte 
buyer may deduct 2 per cent. 

Cash with order—delivered parcel post or express, 
our option. 

Our goods are packed one dozen pair to the box of 
one size and one color, and we cannot at these prices 
make up smaller assortments. 

We refer to any bank in North Carolina. 


THAM MILLS, INC., 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


(CT -) ar: Me ot -t- 1 dil -) me - 1-18 


Beds 25-Ib. $9.95; 30-1b. $10.95; 36-Ib. €11.95; 40-Ib. 
$12.95; two 3-lb. pillows @1.75. All new feathers, bess 
ticking, We have$1,000 cash deposit in bauk to guar- 
Gntee satisfaction or money back. Mail order today 
or write for catalog which also contains bargaine in 
Rugs,Curtains Counterpanes,Blankets,Comforts,etc. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO.., j¢2 Charlotte, W. C. 
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BEDDING BOOK—SAVES 





Write this pminute for 


rice, sslashin catalo 
BEDDIN GAINS,"* sent 


**FEATHER FACTS and B 

FREE. ke 

OFFERS underselling al! n. W 

and give ironclad ‘YBACK GUARANTEE backed 
by four banks. BEFORE con write eas SEND 
FOR THIS PURITY B . B.C. 


PURITY BEDDING COMPANY, .ii3tncrvisy 


KODAKS 


WE DO KODAK FINISHING, DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING AND ENLAR 
WE ALSO SELL KODAKS AND iis. 
Write for our complete price lis 
LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
Lyrie Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




















DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH 
GASOLINE? 


If se, 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


will help you find the trouble. 
It wil} probably save you enoush money te ene day 
te. pay for it. 
This Book and a Year's Subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer 


Both for $1.25. 
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Our Farm Women 
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OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE 
WEATHER 


0 SUNS and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 

October’s bright blue weather, 

When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, 

Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And goldenrod is dying fast, 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 

When gentians roll their fringes tight 

To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 

Without a sound of warning; 

When on the ground red apples lie 

In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine twining; 

When all the lovely wayside things 

Their white- winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 

Late aftermaths are growing; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks, 

In idle, golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 

Of woods, for winter waiting; 

When comrades seek sweet 

haunts, 

By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers hour by hour 

Jctober’s bright blue weather. 

O suns and skies and flowers of 

Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 

October's bright b 7 ither. 
Helen Hunt 


country 


June, 


we 


Jackson, 











Never Get Too Old For Young 
Children 


FEW days ago a letter came from 
a man who deplored the lack of 
of feeling between young 
men and women that permitted them 
to wear such immodest costumes as 
are worn at some bathing beaches. At 
the same time came a wail from the 
mother of a girl of ten or twelve years 
of age about the difficulty she had in 
maintaining her daughter -in that 
sweetness and dignity which its 
own defense. 

Here is a part of the mother’s let- 
ter: “When my little girl goes to the 
village some kindly but unthinking old 
man says, “Who is your sweetheart?’ 
or ‘How is your sweetheart today?’ I 
do not want my girl to think of boys 
as anything but playmates for years 
to come, and she would not if some 
older people would use more judg- 
ment. 

“Then my daughter went to a chil- 
dren’s party, and the disgusting kiss- 
ing and hugging games it is impoSssi- 
ble for me to describe. If my girl has 
been encouraged by older people to 
kiss any young man, unclean-mouthed 
or otherwise, at this age, why should 
she be censured by those same people 
a few years hence for doing the very 
same things she is now being induced 
to do in these the years in which her 
character is crystalizing? We parents 
should think well before we permit 
any boy to kiss or lay familiar hands 
on our daughters.” 


is 


A few weeks ago a letter came from 
a girl whom I judge to be about fif- 
teen, She wanted games for the party 
she was to give. A postpscript said: 
“Please let some of the games be nice 
kissing games, for the boys around 
here think they are the only ones that 
are much fun, and they are tired of 
‘clap-in-and-clap-out’ and ‘post of- 
fice.” I asked myself, “Where, and oh! 
where are the parents?” I answer my- 
self by saying that it is because the 
old custom of chaperons is passing 
away. American youth cannot toler- 
ate being watched, and it is right. But 
American youth does welcome com- 
panionship. Among my friends are 
many young boys and girls who take 
me into their confidence, who discuss 
their loves and their ambitions, and 
who welcome me atall their play 
times whenever I will go. 

I do not feel that I am an exception. 
Would parents not make a deep chasm 
between youth and age, age would be 
welcome. 

The solution of the problem which 
the man and the mother voiced is in 





the fact that unconscioussy young peo- 
ple put forth their best before older 
peiple for whom they had regard. 


A girl told me she was undecided as 
to whether or not to go to a straw 
ride and picnic supper because “That 
crowd gets so loud.” She asked me 
what I thought she should do and I 
replied, “What does your mother 
think”? “Oh! she doesn’t know.” 

“Why does she not know? Does she 
not go to your parties?” “No, none 
of the fathers and mothers do around 
here; then when anyone gets a little 
rough and they hear it they punish us 
by making us stay at home next time. 
If they had gone it isn’t likely a boy 
would have done what one did at a 
party a few weeks ago, for he is not 
bad; he just gets excited and loses his 
head when he shows off before us 
young people. I wish parents wouldn’t 
think they are so old. It would be lots 
more fun with them, especially if they 
did not go to criticise but went for 
fun too just as we do.” 





School Days Are Here 


E HEAR this ringing everywhere 

through the warm autumn air. 
Now just a few words to the mother- 
teacher. 


[ wonder how many Progressive 


Farmer reader mother-teachers there 
are? J, for one, and I love the 
words mother-teacher, because | 


think home teaching brings mother 
and child in closer touch than any- 
thing else in the world. 

I taught my little boy nine months 
last year. He is only six years and 
two months old, but it is astonishing 
how his little mind grasps new ideas 
as they are laid before him. 

In teaching at home one has to pre- 
pare for it. I bought a set of Junior 
Instructor books for myself and b 
find they are much help to me in 
different ways. I bought the child a 
chart, blackboard and desk all com- 
bined. He reads well in the high 
first readers, spells very well and de- 
lights in doing his arithmetic sums. 
He adds and*subtracts, also multiplies 
some too, and writes plainly enough 
for anyone to read. 

I give him lessons in drawing too. 
teach him only an hour and some- 
times an hour and a half each morn- 
ing, with a short recess. 


I don’t think it wise to rush the 
young, tender minds as they are so 
easily discouraged. I’ think if every 
mother would devote an hour or two 
wholly to her child each day, we 
would begin to see a great change in 
the rising generation. 

I do not say it boastingly, but my 
child has as high compliments on his 
good behavior and moral habits as 
any child I ever saw or read of. I 
try to weave these into his lessons. 


I buy him good books and read to 
him a great deal. I play with him, 
talk to him and I am careful, very 
careful of the children he plays with. 

I look after his health. I see that 
his bowels are kept regular, that he 
sleeps well on a mattress bed, that 
his diet is what it ought to be and 
his teeth brushed thoroughly after 
each meal, and especially after sup- 
per. He is healthy and happy be- 
cause he knows mother loves him 
and is interested in his welfare. 

I abhor the old time habit of chil- 
dren’s spending the night with each 
other as they used to do when I 
was a child. I think it is very un- 
wise, as I believe many children have 
been exposed to contagious diseases 
by so doing. 

I want to say that: if the mothers 
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were more strict, seli-controlled and 
loving, we would not need many 
prisons and places of punishment. 

Mothers, try with all your might 
to implant the right principles in 
young minds before they go out into 
the world and mingle with all kinds 
of people, both low and high-class. 
Buy these three books for your boys: 
“Black Beauty,” “Beautiful Joe” and 
“The Brown Beaver.” They help you 
teach the child kindness to dumb ani- 
mals. 

MRS. DESSA MOON. 
Guntersville, Ala. 


Bread 


WONDER if my experience with 

bread-making would help others? 
I learned early in my career as a 
housekeper that no set rules can be 
followed. Experience and good yeast 
are the best teachers. Perhaps I 
should have said good flour too. I be- 
lieve in economizing but never with 
flour. The best is always the cheap- 
est. 

Sweet light bread baked a beauti- 
ful brown is much more -wholesome 
and far more economical than so 
much soda and baking-powder bread. 

No one is too old to learn to make 
my bread. My _ husband’s' mother 
taught me. I in turn taught my moth- 
er. I am always happy to give away 
my yeast and teach someone to make 
bread from it. 





This is the way I make my yeast: 
Fut heaping tablespoon of good yeast 
in soak in 1-2 cup of luke-warm 
water. Put on to boil in just enough 
water to cover, 4 medium sized pota- 
tces. You can buy a small package 
of hops from a drug store for 10 or 
15 cents. Tie up a small handful of 
these in a cloth and boil for 5 minutes 
with potatoes. This will make the 
potatoes dark but this is all right. 
When potatoes are done mash 
through a sieve, cool them until they 
are about as cool as warm milk, add 
yeast, 1-2 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon 
ground ginger. (This is to keep the 
bread moist and soft.) Stir all to- 
gether, make crumbly with meal and 
dry in the shade, stirring frequently. 


To make bread take 1 teaspoon 
yeast, soak in 3 cups water luke- 
warm, sift in flour to make a rather 


stiff batter, adding 2 tablespoons su- 
gar to yeast. Beat well, cover and put 
to rise over night. I cover mine 
with a clean old quilt. Early in the 
morning sift flour in your pan, pour 
yeast in, add 1 or 2 pints of warm 
water, according to amount of bread 
you want to make. Put soda about 
the size of a pea in the water, salt 
to taste and 2 tablespoons lard, Knead 
it rather stiff, put into a well grea@sed 
bucket, jar or pan, cover, and put into 
a warm place to rise to top of ves- 
sel, taking care to not let bread get 
too warm. Make into loaves and put 
in pans about half full. Let rise to 
top of pans. Have oven medium hot 
to bake first 10 or 15 minutes, when 
it begins to brown in about 15 minutes 
then bake little slower. Experience 
will teach you how hot to have -your 
oven. There is as much in the baking 
as in the making. 
MRS. CALLIE NEAL. 


We Should Eat More Soy Beans, 
Cassava, and Persimmons 


N A recent issue of the Youth’s Com- 

panion, David Fairchild of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture writes on “Fashions in Foods,” 
urging especially a wider use of soy 
beans, cassava, and persimmons. In 
part he says: 

“When we come to recognize the 
full value of the soy bean curds, or 
‘tofu,’ and of the soy cheeses, and 
learn to use them to supplement our 
milk products, and when we come to 
appreciate the fine meat flavor of soy 
sauce, which is made by fermenting 
soy beans and wheat together, there 
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will arise a demand for hundreds of 
millions of bushels of that remark- 
able field bean. Besides containing 
a very valuable oil, the soy bean has 
in it vegetable proteins that are eas- 
ily digestible. We Occidentals have 
used animal fats and animal proteins 
from milk, which is literally wrung by 
hand from the udders of patient cat- 
tle, and have derived our high flavors 
from the protein of their dead bodies; 
whereas the Chinese and the Japan- 
ese have in large part taken their‘pro- 
tein from soy bean milk and their 
flavoring from the fermented soy 
sauce. 

“The cassava, or manihot, of Brazil 
is the great root crop of that gigantic 
country. The meal made from the 
ground root is used to manufacture 
the most delicate cakes, some of 
which are just beginning to appear in 
our most exclusive groceries as after- 
noon-tea delicacies. The meal itself, 
when freshly roasted, is used in Brazil 
to sprinkle over baked or boiled beans 
to give them a new and delicate flavor. 


“In this country our persimmon is 
still a wild species, but in Japan and 
China they have developed their Ori- 
ental species until it ranks with the 
orange as the most important fruit of 
the country. Americans who have liv- 
ed in Japan become extremely fond 


of it, but in this country the fashion 
for it has been slow to take hold. Re- 
cently the introduction of better kinds 
and the experiments in methods of 
taking out the ‘pucker’ while the fruit 
is still hard have placed the persim- 
mon on a new footing; a campaign of 
education to teach people to eat it 
would mean extensive persimmon or- 
chards throughout the Southern 
states, where the tree will grow.” 


OYSTER RECIPES 


QYSTERS are among the most delicious of 
our fall and winter foods and are most ap- 
petizing as well. So many and so varied are 
the ways in which this food may be prepared 
that the housewife may serve them fre- 
quently, each time in a different manner. 


To prepare oysters for cooking, pour a 
cup of cold water over each pint of oysters. 
Drain the oysters and strain the liquor, set- 
ting it aside for use in soups, scallops er in 
creamed oysters. 

Serve ligh. crackers with oyster soups; 
with fried oysters, cabbage salad with 
French dressing is very appetizing. 


OYSTER SOUP 


Twenty-four oysters, 1 quart milk, 2 ta- 
blespoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour. Al- 
low 4 oysters to each plate, and to teach 
24 oysters allow 1 quart of milk. Drain the 
oysters and pour over them 1 cup cold wa- 
ter. Drain again, strain liquor through fin- 
est sieve and add the oysters. Set over fire 
and boil until oysters are plump and edges 
are curled. Heat milk, cook butter and flour 
together and add hot milk. Cook until 
Add oyster liquor and 














smooth and creamy. 





season, adding plenty butter. Add oysters 


and serve. 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS 


One quart oysters, bread or cracker 
crumbs, milk, 1 tablespoon butter. Pick, 
wash and drain 1 quart oysters. Put in 


layers in baking dish, alternating with dry 
bread. or cracker crumbs and _ seasoning. 
When dish is filled add strained oyster l- 
quor and sufficient milk to moisten. Cover 
with crumbs, add 1 tablespoon butter in 
bits, and bake 14 hour in hot oven. 


OYSTER PIE 


One quart oysters, drained, pepper, salt 
and butter to taste. One quart flour, 2 ta- 
blespoons lard, mix with water for pie crust. 
Butter plate, then line pie plate with crust; 
fill with seasoned oysters; put on a crust 
and bake. 


FRIED OYSTERS 


Two dozen oysters, 1 egg, cream, boiling 
water, cracker dust, bread crumbs, red pep- 
per and hot fat. 


Wash, drain and clean oysters. Place in 
frying basket and plunge in boiling water 
for just 1 minute. Drain, and dry on a 
towel. Sprinkle lightly with red pepper 
(black if preferred) and roll in cracker dust. 
Have egg beaten well with an equal quanti- 
ty of thick cream. Dip the oysters in this 
and roll in fine bread crumbs. Press gently 
with a broad knife and fry in deep fat, hot 
enough to brown them in one minute. Drain 
on soft, brown paper and serve. 


OYSTER PATTIES 


One quart oysters minced fine with a 
sharp knife and 1 cup rich drawn butter 
based upon milk; cayenne and black pepper 
to taste. Stir minced oysters in drawn but- 
ter and cook 5 minutes. Have ready some 
shapes of pastry, baked in patty pans, then 
slipped out. Fill these with mixture; set in 


oven 2 minutes and send to table. 
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OYSTER COCKTAIL 


Oysters, tomato catsup, horseradish, lemon 
juice. Serve in small glasses, 5 small oy- 
sters to a glass. Cover with tomato catsup, 
add 1 drop tabasco sauce to each glass, also 
a little horseradish and a few drops of lemon 
juice. Prepare mixture and let oysters stand 
in it at least 3 hours before serving. 


OYSTERS ON HALF SHELL 


Keep the oysters on ice until time to 
serve. Have oyster plates or small soup 
plates half full of fine ice. Lay oysters on 
deep half of shell on the plates as soon as 
opened. The oysters should be cut free 
from the shells. Serve with seasoning 
cut lemons with seeds extracted. Small oy- 
sters are best for serving this way; six are 
enough for each person. 


OYSTERS A LA CREME 


Twenty-five oysters, 2 tablespoons butter, 
% pint cream, | saltspoon salt, 1 saltspoon 
pepper, 2 bay leaves, 2 dessertspoons crack- 
er crumbs, mace or nutmeg. 

Blanch and drain oysters; put in chafing 
dish butter, salt, pepper, a little mace or 
nutmeg and 2 bay leaves. When it boils sift 
in the pounded cracker, add the oysters and 
cook 2 minutes. Serve on hot toast. 


LITTLE PIGS IN BLANKETS 


Oysters (large), bacon, pepper, salt, bute 
tered toast, parsley. Season the oysters 
with pepper and salt. Wrap each in a very 
thin slice of fat bacon and fasten with a 
toothpick. Have the chafing dish very hot 
and cook the pigs just long enough to crisp 
the bacon, taking care not to let it burn, 
Serve hot on small pieces of toast. Garnish 
with parsley. 

STEWED OYSTERS 


Twelve oysters, % pint milk, a small lump 
of butter, salt and pepper. Boil the milk, add 
the butter, then the oysters and season with 
pepper and salt. Allow the milk to boil up 
once and serve. 

















the light that makes 


homes. 


30 East 42nd Street 
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It’s Carbide Gas that 
Lights the Panama Canal 


RECIOUS millions of shipping pass 
through the Panama Canal. 
possible safeguard protects it. 


Carbide Gas—simple, dependable, brilliant. 


These same wonderful qualities have 
made Carbide Gas the lighting standard 
for over a quarter of a million country 
They make their own gas from 
Union Carbide and water—use it to light 
their houses and barns, to cook their meals. 


The story of Union Carbide reads like 


magic—the white magic of the brightest 
and softest light known. 


We will gladly send you an interest- 
ing new booklet if you will say the word. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


Every 
And 


passage risk-free is 


New York 








Dept. 106 Jj 
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Victrola. fame is 





type. 


C She most famous musical instrument 


the world 


quality. More people all over the world 
have wanted and have bought the Victrola 
than any other musical instrument of its 


—<—<—==> 


based on Victrola 





It is the instrument which the 


world’s greatest artists have selected as 


the best. 


best. 


“Victrola” is the 
Registered Trademark of 
the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company desig- 
nating the products of 
this Company only. 
New Victor Records 
demonstrated at a 
dealers on the Ist of 
each month. 











It is the instrument selected by 
music-lovers throughout the world as the 
It is certainly the instrument which 
you will want for your home. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Any Victor dealer 
will gladly play your favorite music for you. 
for illustrated catalog and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 


Write to us 


Important Notice. 
Victor Records and Victor 
Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchro- 
mized in the processes of 
manufacture, and should 
be used together to secure 
a perfect reproduction, 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 








WANTED! scents 


The Progressive Farmer waatsa local agent at 








every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write | today for our money making offer. 
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BEAUTIFYING THE INSIDE OF THE HOME 


Furniture, Decorations, Pictures, Etc. 





A Dress Box for the Bedroom 


NICE place to keep dresses, shirt- 
waists and other articles is easily 
made from a goods box. 

If a small one is used it will require 
only one box but a box large enough 
to hold dresses without having to 
fold them will require two or three 
goods boxes. After the box is made 
with a lid securely hinged to it, line 
the inside with heavy paper or cloth 
to keep it free from dust. Then pad 
the top of the lid with cotton, or an 
old comfort that has seen its best 
days will do and cost nothing. Cover 
the entire box with pretty cretonne 
or other wash goods that harmonizes 
with the colors used in the room. Set 
it under the window and pile a few 
pretty cushions on it, and it makes 
a pretty window seat too. 

MRS. H. TERRY. 

Detroit, Texas. 





Beautifying the Inside of the 
Home 


O BEGIN with, let everything be 

in keeping. Don’t have handsome 
things in a rustic house nor vice 
versa, 


I want to tell of my experience 
with a roughly furnished small sum- 
mer cottage. We came to it feeling 
very discouraged by the dinginess and 
unattractiveness of everything. A 


jittle work though, has transformed 


it. 
The walls were given a coating of 
sanitary wall finish in a pale shade of 


green. The bed-room furniture was 
all enameled in white. Screens with 
white enameled frames on which ar- 
tistic cretonnes of prettily blended 
shades put concealed wash- 
stands. 


were 


Dainty white curtains of inexpen- 
sive material were put to windows 
ind over shelves with hooks and 
coat hangers, the latter taking the 
place of wardrobes. 

The porch is made beautiful with 
pots and hanging baskets of grow- 
ing plants and cut flowers. A chair 
swing is at one end and a couch ham- 


mock at the other. Rustic hanging 
baskets are suspended in the wine 


dows and kept full of our own beau- 
tiful native ferns, golden rod, etc. In 
the chimney places stand large earth- 
enware jars filled with the beautiful 
long-leaf pine. 

Our furniture is allof the simplest. 
Scarfs on tables are of a lovely but- 
terfly design, and floors are oiled, with 
a rug here and there. Simplicity 
adds to the charm and comfort of 
our home. 

RUSTIC. 





Plain Furniture, Paper and Rugs 
IRST in are pretty 
walls and floors. Surely every one 

knows not to have glaring wall paper 
of large design, and that bare waxed 
floors with small rugs are more sani- 
tary, easier kept and beauti- 
ful in every way. 


importance 


more 


The whole house should harmonize. 
Do not crowd. The walls, a pretty 
shade of green or tan with oak stained 


woodwork, solid color rugs with 
small border; or delit blue rugs with 
tan walls, go well with fumed oak 
furniture; which in my experience is 
best for living room and diningroom 
It will stand hard wear, can be washed 
in clear water, covering small space 
at a time and drying quickly with 
a soft, clean cloth, and will look like 
new. Then one enjoys having the 
real article with no veneer or imita- 
tion wood. 

lf figured rugs are preferred have 
small Oriental designs. Large flow- 
ered rugs are as bad as the glaring 
wall paper and should be relegated to 
some junk pile along with ugly orna- 
ments and diningroom pictures. Do 
not have any pictures in diningroom; 
an uncrowded plate rail is better. 
Have a few pictures in the other 
rooms, and have them reprints of the 
old masters, rather than ambitious 
efforts of amateurs. A narrow black 
or brown frame is usually best, but 
for lighting up a dark corner try a 
bright picture with narrow gilt frame. 

For bedrooms have plain, simple 
furniture. White enameled beds are 
sanitary, light and little trouble to 
ciean. Have closets with outside win- 
dows. For walls a soft gray with 
sinall pink flowered border is beauti- 
ful, and a light yellow with blue is 
sunny looking. Pink flowered drap- 
eries for the gray room, or instead a 
deep hem of solid pink stitched 
around curtains with dresser and 
hiffonier scarfs to match, are pretty. 
f wall paper is plain have flowered 
draperies, but with figured or striped 
paper, tolid color. 


c 
] 
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Have curtains of same material in 
every room, say white or ecru mar- 
auisette. Have some lace-trimmed, and 
by having a few extra pairs, chang- 
ing first one and then the other, 
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curtains are always fresh. Shades 


should be uniform in color. 

Furnish the kitchen with a view to 
saving steps, as well as cleanliness 
A green wall, oak stained wood-work 
and linoleum covered floors are easi- 
ly kept. Buy the best stove possible; 
an oil stove if gas is not obtainable, 
but it is better to have both wood or 
coal range and the gas or oil. Have 
just what is needed, no more, of kitch- 
en utensils and chairs. Have plent) 
of pantry shelves and cabinets, eith- 
er built-in or separate, and two ta- 
bles, a sink with two drain boards, 
with cabinet above for dishes, and 
drawers beneath for dish towels. 


Then with a fireless cooker, clock, 
high stool, white curtains, sewing 
rocker and a mirror, I think the furn- 
ishings will be complete. 

MRS. OSCAR COWDEN. 

Oneonta, Ala. 





Let the Bed Spread Match the 
Curtains 


FEW little changes can alter the 

entire aspect of-a home. When 
renovating your wardrobe, remember 
to give some attention to the apparel 
of your house. 


The curtains in a room usually claim 
first attention, so it is best to begin 
with them. There are so many charm- 
ing varieties of curtain cloth that you 
cannot fail to be suited. But as this 
is the time of simple decorations the 
serviceable scrim curtains with 
ored borders, or machine fillet, are al- 
ways desirable. But the crisp dotted 
swisses are also suitable, and a joy 
when time of laundering comes. 


col- 


If you have curtains that are good, 
except for their faded condition do 
not throw them away. Wash out the 











The Evidence 


that Colgate’s is preferred 
by more dentists ie con- 
tained in the affidavits and 
other papers in this evi- 
dence chest. » They show 
the result of an veatien - 
tion made_ impartially 
among the Dental Pro- 
fession the country over. 
The chest is deposited 
with The Title Guarantee 
& Trust Co. of N. Y., 
where accredited com- 
mitfees*may examine it on 
application to us, 














to use every day 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is safe to use in your mouth 
twice every day because it is free 
from risky drugs. Some prepat- 
ations are heavily “medicated” in 
the mistaken attempt to “cure” 
unusual conditions of the mouth. 
Colgate’s does not vainly try to 
cure—it cleans. 


Safe also because it contains no harm- 
ful grit to injure the gums, and no 
powerful acids, which may clean but 
which throat specialists will tell you 
may work havoc with the delicate 
membranes of the mouth. 


Take the advice of the Dentists and 
use Colgate’s. You will do your teeth 
—and your health—good, and you will 
enjoy the delicious flavor that leaves 
the mouth wholesome and refreshed. 


COLGATE & CO., New York 





—it’s safe 


Established 1806 














SLASTIC ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 


for Men and Boys surely will supply ! 


suit ever sold at the price. 


manship and features. 
sateen waistband, 


Union Suits for Boys 


New York Office, 366 Broadway 








GUARANTEE—We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any scam breaks. 


Greatest underwear value 
in America at the price! 


You can’t get greater warmth or better workmanship or more comfort 
or more actual wear than every suit of Hanes winter weight underwear 


Hanes is made in winter weight Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers. 
Illustrated here is the staunchest, most comfortable, wear-resisting union 


Hanes Union Suits have the most desirable and dependable features— 
unbreakable seams; reinforced, non-stretching buttonholes that last 
the life of the garment; tailored collarette that cannot gap; shape 
holding elastic shoulders; elastic knit wrists and ankles; pearl buttons 
sewed onto stay. And, a closed crotch that stays closed! 

Hanes Shirts and Drawers have the same desirable quality ; perfect work- 
Drawers have the durable, snug-fitting 3-button 


in quality, cozy warmth and workmanship are unsur- 
Passed at the price! 
strain points. In fact they duplicate Hanes Union Suits for men, with added fieeci- 
ness. Made in sizes from 2 to 16 years, Two to four year sizes have the drop seat. 


If your dealer cannot supply “‘ Hanes” write us direct. . 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Warning to the Trade—A ny garment offered as Hanes 
is a@ substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 
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Reinforced at all buttonhole and 
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bust measure. Skirt 2865 cut in 7 
measure. A medium size requires 7! 


2996—Ladies’ Coat.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
tra Large, 
inch material. 
2994.—Ladies’ Combination Garment.—Cut 
Large, 40-42; and Extra Large, 44-46 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 





1 


OUR PATTERN — ‘oa r 





298S—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; and 
‘xtra Large, 44-46, inches bust measure. Size Medium requires 5 yards of 36 
inch materix al. 


2986-2865.—A Pretty Gown.—Blouse 2986 cut in 6 sizes: : 34, 36, 38, 


skirt at lower edge, with plaits extended is 2% yards. 
Small, 32-34; 
44-46 inches bust measure. 


40, 42, and 44 inches 

sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
yards of 44-inch material. The width of 
Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; and Ex- 

Size Medium requires 453 yards of $5 

in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; Medium, 236-38; 
inches bust measure. Size Medium re- 


quires 33g yards of 36-inch material, with 34 yard for the ruffle. 


Address Pattern Dept., The Progressive Farmer. 














dirt thoroughly, and then dye them 
with some of the simple, easy dyes 
on the market. The soap dyes are 
considered very satisfactory for thin 


materials. Be sure to follow direc- 
tions explicitly, and you can have 
beautiful, new curtains, any shade 


you desire, with a minimum of out- 
lay. 

Make your curtains sill length, and 
allow them to hang straight. Treat 
double windows as a unit, and if side 
draperies are used, hang them at the 
outer sides only, with a valance 
across the top. Make side draperies 
of half widths, and as curtains, al- 
low them to hang straight to the 
sill. 


Cretonne has established itself in 
almost every phase of decoration. 
Old white or light curtains with side- 
hangings of pretty flowered cretonne 
have a look of newness that is all 
that could be desired. 


Then when you are rejuvenating 
your curtains, buy a little more ma- 
terial and make a spread for your 
bed to match your curtains. This 
gives your room a look of complete 
newness, 


Another thing to do, if it is your 
living-room you are decorating, is to 
add a sofa-pillow or make new cov- 
ers for old ones corresponding in 
color with the color scheme of your 
room. Cretonne is in excellent taste 
for pillow covers. 


Don’t clutter your mantel. A pair 
of candle sticks—you can get pretty, 
clear, glass ones cheap—a clock, and 
perhaps a vase for flowers, are all 
the ornaments needed. 


Charming for every room in the 
house, and as inexpensive as charm- 
ing, are the rag rugs to be found on 
the market. The name—rag rug—is 
far too plebeian for these rugs, which 
are beautiful in tone and weaving. 
Rag rugs in solid colors or with a 
pattern border come in large sizes, 
and are suitable for any home. 


These rag rugs can be washed, and 
when faded can be made as good as 
new by dyeing them with some good 
dye with which every housewife is 
familiar. I have seen these rugs 
dyed so successfully that it was al- 
most impossible to tell them from 
new. a, RB De 


Making New From Old 


THERE are very few homes in this 
free country of ours that cannot 
be beautified in some way. Some 





People ‘say “Oh! I just haven’t the 
to make my home beautiful 
So and So.” 


money 


like Mrs. Probably you 





haven’t but if you have any backbone 
and commonsense you can beautify it 
to some degree. 


Beautiful centerpieces, table run- 
ners, dresser and mantel,scarfs and 
window curtains can be made of 


cheap scrim by neatly hemming and 
stenciling, stamping or painting some 
pretty design on them. For kitchen 
and diningroom have some fruit or 
vegetable designs; for halls, living 
room, library, etc., flowers or Orien- 
tal designs; for nursery mother goose, 
kewpie and other suitable designs. 
These can be made with common wax 
crayons and ironed into the material; 
with proper care they will not fade. 

Beautiful sofa pillows can also be 
made in this way; also pin cushions, 
tie racks, collar boxes, picture frames, 
laundry bags, handkerchief bags and 
various other articles that are handy 
as well as ornamental. 

A woman clever with a needle, 
crochet hook or tatting shuttle can 
work wonders with little time and 


expense. Scraps left from dresses 
can be utilized by making sofa pil- 
lows, bags, pin cushions, etc., of 
them. 


I made a handy little work-stand 
from a masquerade suit of my hus- 
band’s. This is how it is made: Take 
two wooden boxes, any size you pre- 
fer (18 inches square is preferable), 
put legs on one box to make it about 
the height of a table then nail the 
other box in underneath it as a lower 
shelf. Hinge a smooth lid on upper 
box so when closed it can be used as 


a table. Put a pin cushion_lid on 
lower box. Have compartments 
made with cardboard in lower box 


for thimbles, thread, buttons and oth- 
er small articles needed in sewing. The 
boxes can be either lined, painted or 
varnished inside and be covered with 
cretonne curtains on outside, tacked 
around the top of upper box with 
brass headed tacks and lett open on 
one side so you can handily reach 
lower box. This stand is a very use- 
ful as well as a neat piece of furni- 
ture, and can be moved anywhere you 
need it by being provided with either 
sliding or rolling casters. 

A beautiful bedroom suite can be 
made from an old one by carefully 
cleaning all the old varnish off with 
sandpaper and giving it about three 
coats of white enamel. If this is 
carefully applied it will look like an 
expensive white enameled suite with 
very little cost. 

MRS, INEZ FITCH. 


Springville, Tenn. 





Tf you would have a better neighborhood 
@nd get neighbors to work together along al! 
useful lines, read “How VFarmers Codperate 
and Doubie Profits.” 








My Big New Book 
Freep 


cost American farm- 
ers an appalling toll 
each year. 
the Kirstin way is 


BOOK now—today! 
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Single Horse 
Operates It! 


Try Thisrover Stump Puller 












The wonderful, new, modern Kirstin Horse Pel EE 
PROVE on your own stum 30 days before you pay me a penny — that ONE MAN 
with boy and SINGLE H ORSE operates it! Pulls biggest stumps, ick! Cheap! Lm 
Prove ALL my claims, After 30 days, if satisfied, keep [coe * not pleased, return 

at my expense. You don’t riska penny. Four easy ways to p: 


Kirstin pre: Stu Puller ‘Triple Power” 

Power Triple Power 

ns Government and University tests for SPEED, POWER, STRENGTH and 

EFF‘ CIENCY} Used on big Government work. Actually 10 years ahead of 4. = “= 
other like it. Single power for fast work, Double and triple power for bi 


Big, broad, machined, anti-friction, easy-running bearings. Finest steel. évelops triple 
pow er from one or two stum Enables you to clear three times more ground at one 


Tells why stumps 


And w 





quickest, 





Quick Shipment From 
Escanaba, Michigan 





Seeting than old way. wick “take up”’ for slack cable. 3-year guarantee against break- 
ag -—flaw or no flaw. Shipment from nearest distributing = saves time and freight. 

rite for FREE BOOK and Special Agent’s Offer. 
A. 3. KIRSTIN, General Manager Worid’s Largest : 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 6002 Steph St., Escanaba, Mich, 





Atlanta, Georgia 
Portiand, Oregon 
Soo, Canada 

















Brookshire, Texas. 
July 21, 1919. 


The Progressive Farmer. 

Gentlemen:—I am enclos- 
ing in this letter a picture of 
the purebred, registered pigs 
you gave me for my work 
taking subscriptions. I re- 
ceived the pigs May 17. They 
average 90 or 100 pounds 
now. 


Wishing you success with 
this picture, I remain, 


HERMAN BAETHE, Jr. 














HERMAN BAETHE, Jr., Brookshire, Texas, and his two Poland- 
China Pigs, Furnished by Mr. B. C. Pearce, Savoy, Texas 

This club worker has already completed two clubs and is now working 
on his third. You can do more than envy him; just make up your 
mind to earn one of these dandy pure-bred pigs and start to work 
with the determination to win and you will be surprised how soon 
you will be the proud owner of one. 

All you have to do to earn a purebred registered pig, any breed or sex 
you desire, is to secure only 35 subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at the regular subscription price of $1 per year. 

Fill out blank below and mail today. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer: — 
Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure- 


bred registered pig. 


Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. c 


Address your nearest office. 




















A Genuine No. 2 
Eastman Brownie 











This little Brownie has a host of friends. Its 
simplicity and reliability combine to make it 
most practical for those who wish to take 
pictures easily and at a minimum of expense. 
It takes a large rectangular picture 214x3%, its capacity is six expos- 
ures without reloading, has meniscus lenses, Eastman Rotary shutters, 
and two finders. 
“If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak" 

This attractive camera will be sent postage paid to any reader sending 
us five yearly subscriptions. 


Don’t just wish you had it—Get busy—and it will soon be yours. 


Send your subscription orders:addressed to Reward Department 





aaa 








WANTED! 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every pow 


LOCAL e 
AGENTS , . oS 


and on every rural route in the South. Write | today for our moaey making offer. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 
it carries.” 
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WORK OF GEORGIA DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Calvin Tells of +++ Organization 
and Work of an Institution That 
Is of Great Importance to Georgia 
Farmers 


HERE are in the great State of 

Georgia thousands of joyful read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer. It 
is meet, therefore, that something 
may be said, in your instructive col- 
umns, in reference to the object and 
the work of the Georgia Department 
of Agriculture. A short story of its 
activities will deeply interest thou- 
sands of Georgians among your read- 
ers in sister states. 

It has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated that “The Department of Ag- 
riculture for the State of Georgia,” 
as the act of 1874, which called it in- 
to existence, denominates it, is one 
of the most powerful of the several 
potent agencies in the commonwealth 
for the accomplishment of great 
good to all the people. 

The Department may very proper- 
ly be called a child of the Georgia 
‘State Agricultural Society; for that 
puissant organization first suggest- 
ed the necessity for it, and persistent- 
ly pressed the suggestion upon the 
public mind until the General Assem- 


bly of the state authorized its or- 
ganization. 

The act of 1874 is unquestionably 
one of the finest pieces of construc- 
tive legislation that graces the sta- 
tute books of the state. It is states- 
manlike in all its provisions. That 
means that it is far-reaching and ex- 
ceedingly practical. Without amend- 
ment during a period of 40 years, the 
act has proved to be equal to every 
emergency. 


The act of incorporation carried 
an annual appropriation of $10,000 
dollars for maintenance—the salary of 
the Commissioner and his clerk be- 
ing a separate charge against the 
State Treasury. As strange and un- 
believable as it may appear, no re- 
quest, in 40 years, was made for any 
increase ,in the maintenance fund. 
And yet the Department moved for- 
ward with the duties assigned it. Two 
years ago an appropriation of $5,000 
was made to the Department—thus 
inceasing the maintenance fund to 
$15,000. 

That your readers may have a clear 
insight into the work of the Depart- 
ment, required by the act of incor- 
poration, the statement is made that 
the Commissioner shall, from time-to 
time, prepare, publish and judiciously 
distribute, a handbook of .the state, 
setting forth the agricultural possi- 





bilities of the state; shall make a 
study of the various insects that are 
injurious to crops, and issue informa- 
tion on the subject; shall examine in- 
to any question of interest to the 
horticulturists and fruit-growers of 
the state; shall have under his es- 
pecial charge the diseases of grain, 
fruit and other crops, and report to 
the public remedies for the same that 
have been discovered; shall employ a 
geologist to assist him in maturing 
plans for a geological survey of the 
state; shall direct a careful analysis 
and inspection of all commercial fer- 
tilizers offered, or proposed to be 
offered, for sale in the state; shall 
investigate and report on the culture 
of wool, the utility and the profits of 
sheep-raising, and shall publish all 
available information on this import- 
ant subject; shall give close personal 
attention to other business, i. e., oth- 
er subjects, which he may deem to be 
calculated to advance the high pur- 
pose for which the Department was 
created. By a special act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Commissioner is 
charged with the duty of annually 
collecting statistics of all crops grown 
ir. Georgia—such statistics shall be ac- 
curate and as full as possible. By 
later special act, he is required to 
supervise the analysis and _ inspec- 
tion of cottonseed meal and of oils, 
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Hanes Tires 
Deserve 
Hanes Tubes 


Hanes Tubes are as good as Hanes , 
Tires, and used together, the two 
make a combination that is hard to 
surpass, 


Hanes “Gray Steel” Tubes will 
outlast the average motor car. 
people prefer the Hanes ‘Heavy 
Red” Tube, ataslightly higher price. 
Both represent long service. 

In the Hanes ‘“Rustpruf” Tube 
you find a patented tube that will 
resist the rubber-eating effects of 
the rust from the rims of the wheel. 
Inspect one. 


Hanes Tires have a Good Name 
THE HANES RUBBER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


A tire is no better than its 
tube; not even the best casing 
can give you trouble proof ser- 
vice when a poor inner tube is used 
with it. 


Some 


a 


























































| tion to 
| mentioned, there is an annual appro- 





| ‘hormond, Ripley, Miss. 
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foods and drugs in the interest of 
the people of the state. 


In 1889 the very great importance 
of the geology of the state dawned 
upon the Legislature. The Governor 
was authorized and required to ap- 
point a competent person as State 
Geologist. In 1914 an Advisory Board 
was provided—composed of the Gov- 
ernor, who is President, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, the State Treas- 
urer, the Attorney General, the Comp- 
troller General, the Secretary of State 
and the State School Commissioner. 
This Board supervises money ex- 
penditures. This Bureau was grant- 
ed in 1917 an appropriation of $15,- 
500 for maintenance. It has done, is 
doing, a work of vast importance to 
the state. In this Bureau of Geology 
we have another creation of the grand 
old Georgia State Agricultural So- 
ciety, which latter began its unselfish 
efforts for the up-building of the ag- 
ricultural and industrial interests of 
the state, in 1810. 


In 1917 a Bureau of Markets was 
organized in the Department of.Ag- 
riculture. This was by special act of 
the General Assembly. The Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture appoints the 
Manager of the Bureau. There is an 
annual appropriation of $15,000 for 


the support of the Bureau. It was 
organized and began work at the 
psychological moment. It has al- 


ready rendered high service to the 
farmers and the people of the entire 
state. Its distinctively helpful work 
has just begun. 


Independent of the annual mainten- 
ance appropriation to the Depart- 
ment, there has been voted by the 
Legislature liberal appropriations in 
furtherance of special work by sev- 
eral branches of the Department. 
For example: $10,000 a year to the 
Pure Food and Drugs Bureaus; $5,- 
000 to the Office of State Veterinarian 
for the protection of livestock from 
contagious and infectious diseases; 
to the same office, $25,000 for the ex- 
termination of the cattle tick and the 
consequent development of the live- 
stock industry; to the same office, $6,- 
000 for the investigation of reported 
outbreaks of hog cholera; for field 
inspection of the same and for the 
purchase and distribution of cholera 
serum. The Office of Veterinarian 
has proved to be a marvel in work of 
the highest character. 


It should be stated that, in addi- 
the appropriation already 


priation to the Bureau of Chemistry 
cf $17,000, and to the Department of 


, Entomology, $50,000. 


During the world-war, the Depart- 
ment contributed, more actively and 
more resultfully, to the production 
of larger and better food crops for 
man and for beast, than any other 
agency in the state. The same is 
true as to the greatly needed increase 
in the number of livestock for use. 
In all this, the Department did its 
full duty; that is all that is claimed 
for it. 


The Department is perfecting plans 
whereby an up-to-date system, in the 
matter of crops and livestock statis- 
tics—accurate and as full as possible 
—will be inaugurated. The result 
will be that crop production as to 
general average yield per acre, and 
livestock by number will not be re- 
ported on the basis of discrediting 
estimates, but by actual weight or 
count as the case may be. This is 
a subject to which Georgia and every 
Southern state should give spe- 
cial attention. It has been too long 
underrated and overlooked. 

MARTIN V. CALVIN. 
Marietta, Ga. 





There are always several letters in this 
paper written by experienced. farmers, which 
are lots of help to the farmer.—Mrs. Lizzie 
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Store Vegetables for Winter Use 


ACK Frost soon will kill most of 
the tender garden crops, even in 
the South, and home gardeners are 
advised not to delay in caring for 
vegetables now in the garden. 

A storage cellar or outdoor pit is, 
of course, the most desirable place to 
store vegetables, but not every home 
vardener has a storage cellar or pit 
at his disposal, and some simple and 
inexpensive method must be provided. 
A very effective storage, recommend- 
ed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, may be made by 
partially burying a wooden box or a 
large barrel on its side in a well- 
drained spot in the garden, Irish po- 
tatoes, Carrots, parsnips, salsity, tur- 
nips, beets, and winter radishes can 
be stored in this manner. Cabbage, 
as a rule, can be stored to best ad- 
vantage by burying it in the ground, 
while celery can be placed in a trench 
and covered with boards and straw or 
leaves, with an outer layer of soil to 
keep out frost. Sweet potatoes 
should always be stored in a warm, 
dry place, such as a room over the 
kitchen where there will be plenty of 

ih heat and ventilation. 

i no cellar or storage pit is avail- 
able, a temporary storage should 
provided at once, and the various 
vegetables that are adapted to stor- 
age should be cared for before it gets 
cold enough to injure them. Full in- 
formation regarding the- storage of 
garden vegetables is contained in the 
Department of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 879, “Home Storage of 
Vegetables,” will be sent free 
nm application. The horticultural de- 
parentment of the state adgricultural 
colleges also have valuable bulletins 

d circulars on the home storage of 


be 


which 


vegetables. 


Uncle Sam Will Catalog Dominant 
Breeds by Counties 

N THE nation-wide campaign to 

promote the general use of purebred 
sires and better livestock, the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
keep records of the agricultural coun- 
ties, according to the breeds of live- 
stock which predominate in them. 
Practical experience has demonstrated 
the desirability of communities con- 
centrating on the production of only a 
few breeds and types of the different 


classes of livestock. Such manage- 
ment not only enables the individual 


farmers to aid each other in improve- 
ing and up-grading their stock, but al- 


so gains for the communities wide re- 


sible for buyers to obtain stock in large 
quantities, 

For the persons interest- 
ed in examining or selecting livestock, 
the Department will keep a record of 
the dominant and varieties of 
the different kinds of livestock in each 


service of 


bre eds 


county where such information is ob- 
tained from accurate and dependable 
sources. Pending future developments 


in this work, a breed or variety will be 
considered dominant if 100 or more 
good purebred sires of that breed or 
variety are owned and used for breed- 
ing in a county. Sources of informa- 
tion concerning these farm animals will 
include county agents, officers of state 
agricultural colleges, and representa- 
tives of state boards of agriculture. 

















FINE SOW AND PIGS, FAKM OF 


putations as centers for certain breeds. 
The raising of several dominant breeds 
in any community makes that locality 
the Mecca for prospective purchasers 
who are desirous of buying animals “of 
breeds, and also makes it 


those pos- 


B. G. TORRENCE, CORNELIUS, N. C. 

The Department requests that state and 
county livestock associations transmit 
figures and all data available on the 
purebred sires of their region to their 
local county agent or the state agricul- 


tural college. This material should in- 
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clude a statement of the number of 
purebred sires in the county, 
with the date when the information 
was gathered. Initiative in 
reporting data 
ly with the county and 


Information gathered in this way by 


together 


collecting 


and these rests entire- 


state officials. 


the Department of Agriculture will be 
available to the public. Thus persons 
wishing to purchase any kind of live- 


stock may ascertain readily what coun 
ties in the United States, according 
to the records, have purebred sires of 
the various breeds in which they are 
interested. Naturally where as many 
as 100 purebred sires are used in a 
community, these herd headers will 
stamp their quality to a considerable 
extent on the livestock of that county 
and_lead to the production of many 
desirable grade females, as well as 
purebred stock of both sexes. Furth: 
ermore, in counties where a certait 
breed is considered dominant, even 
though there are than 100 pure- 
bred sires, such facts should be report- 
ed and will be kept as supplementary 
records, 


less 





"THE hydraulic ram is a cheap and de- 

pendable source of power on farms 
where there is a running stream with 
a considerable fall. This machine 
uses the power afforded by falling 
water to raise a part of that water to 
a considerable height. It is a com- 
mon opinion that great quantities of 
water must be available to operate a 
ram, but a supply of {rom two to three 
gallons per minute will operate a 
small ram. A _ good hillside spring 
will furnish sufficient water to suc- 
cessfully operate the ram. 





I had rather do without the best farm hand 
i than to do without The 


you could give me 
Progressive Farmer.—B, W. Mutler, Waynes- 
boro, Miss. 
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The Watch of 


Successful Men 


Successful men in any line—Farm- 
ing, Business, the Sciences, the Arts 
naturally show a 
preference for the 
because they appreciate accuracy. 


The Hamilton first came out in 
response to railroad men’s demand 
for 2 watch of a higher degree of 
accuracy than the watch-making pro- 
fession of America had so far produced. 


ilton [Jette 


“*The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’’ 


Successful men invariably respect achieve- 


kindred 
Hamilton Watch 























ment for its own sake — and the Hamilton 
standard of accuracy and precision meets 
them on the common ground of character 
and quality. 

You, Mr. Farmer, you know how you 
feel about it. You know whether or not 
you can feel satisfied with anything less 
than the Hamilton standard of accuracy in 
the watch you carry. 

Go to your jeweler’s and inspect his 
Hamiltons. You can make a selection from 
a total of 22 models, ranging in price from 
$36 to $185. Hamilton movements alone, 
$19 ($20.50 in Canada) and up, 


Gend today for’ The Timeheeger,”” which 
tells the story of the Hamilton and 
shows the varieus models with prices, 


HAMILTON WATCH 
COMPANY 
LANCASTER Dept.59 PENNSYLVANIA 
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ee Patent 


lams 


“a GIANT 


indager 


Different Principle 
Better .Grindin 

Double,the usua 

gapacity. 

Here are the simple working 
parts of the Williams “‘Little 
Giant” Grinder. These explain 
why the Williams, Mill makes 
good year after year, at such hard 
jobs asgrinding snapped cornand 
velvet beans. No buhrs, no 
knives, no rollers. Nothing but 
tough, tool steel, revolving, 
hinged hammers, on a ball-bear- 
ing shaft, operating against a 
heavy breaker plate and screen. 






The hammers are reversible 
when worn, and can be replaced 


at a cost no greater than a set of buhrs, and they 
outlast a half dozen sets of buhrs. 


The beauty 
Giant”’ is that the quality of the meal 
by the dulling of the mill. The ham- 


mers chop fibrous matter to smaller and smaller bits, 
till it all goes through the screen, as “real meal.” 
Screens can be changed to any desired mesh, quickly. 
by knocking out binding pins. 


Grinds Everything Grindable 


grist for the “Little Giant:”—Grain, 


cowpea hay, alfalfa, kafir corn heads, corn fodder, 
sheaf oats and even clam shells. 
Ibs. to 12,000 Jbs. per hour. 
engine, up. Half the power usually required for mill 
ofequal capacity. With and without wind-sacker and 
self-feeder. Utilize 2//your feed. Get the good out of 
your feed. Stop waste. Write for free circular today. 


Williams Patent Crusher 
and Pulverizer Co. 
Dept 2705, 601 Forest Ave. 
Mo ‘Als. 


Capacities: 600 
Power: 6 h.p. gasoline 


2705 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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.& W. Overalls 


(UNION MADE) 


Room where room’s the thing, 
Style and Strength and Everything 


Twist any way at ail, crawl in sand, mud 
or on hard stone— your N. & W.’s will safely 
stand it. Their tough fabric, handy pockets 
and strongly stitched seams are just the 
things a real, live working-man needs. 

N. & W.’s give you 
your money’s value in 
long service. Send 
them to the washtub 
as often as you like. 
They always return 
strong— good for an- 
other long run of hard 
work. 


N.&W. Overalls are 
made in white denim, 
blue and dark blue 


denim. 


N. & W. OVERALL 
COMPANY 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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WOOD PRESERVATION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


eSine-o- 


TRADE MARK 







PINE-O-LENE is a wood preservative for use on fences, fence posts, 
shingle roofs and sidings, barns, sheds, silos, water tanks, sills, floors, 
stringers outbuildings—in fact, for use on every kind of wood that 
needs to be preserved in any kind of place. PINE-O-LENE thoroughly 
penetrates without the use of either heat or force. May be applied 
with a brush or by dipping. Will not burn or injure the skin. 
PINE-O-LENE SHINGLE STAINS are made of this excellent Wood 
Preservative, tinted with selected, permanent colors. 
Ask your dealer. or write us, giving his name and address. 


Leland Moore Paint and Oil Company 


Manufacturers of Paints for Every Purpose 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 








ELEVEN COUNTIES BUILDING 
WAREHOUSES 





If Your Section Is Not in This List 
Get Ready to Take Advantage of 
Opportunity Now Offered. 


ARMERS, bankers and other busi- 

ness men in at least 11 of the cot- 
ton growing counties of North Car 
olina are planning to build coopera- 
tive warehouses for the storage of 
cotton and other produce, reports 
Mr. W. R. Camp, Acting State Ware- 
house Superintendent and Chief of 
the North Carolina Division of Mar- 
kets. 

Beginning in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the state, a codperative organ- 


rection of Mr. G. W. Falls, county 
agent for Pasquotank County. Near- 
by, in Hertford and Bertie counties, 
a company of farmers has already 
been organized with $100,000 author- 
ized capital, and with $50,000 having 
been paid in. This warehouse com- 
pany will be known as the Chowan 
Coéperative Warehouse Company. It 
will lease all existing warehouse space 
and will operate houses at Kelford, 
Aulander, and Ahoskie. It will build 
a new one at Tunis, as soon as ma- 
terials can be obtained. Mr. Camp 
has attended meetings in 
these two counties, arranged by 
Messrs. E. W. Gaither and J. C. An- 
derson, county agents for the Exten- 
tion Service. 


several 


In Northampton County, farmers, 
bankers and merchants, realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, are co- 
operating to organize a warehouse 
company to operate a chain at Jack- 
son, Seaboard, and Rich Square, The 
whole chain will be under one com- 
pany, and a high-priced man will be 
secured as manager. They now plan to 
pay this manager a minimum salary of 
$2,000; with a percentage of the net 
profits made by the houses. These 
will be used to market peanuts and 
}cotton. The houses at Jackson and 
| Seaboard will be made of cement, 
brick being unobtainable. 


In Washington County, many far- 
mers have expressed a desire to or- 
ganize a company, and Mr. H. H. 
Lawley is now making plans for the 
consummation of the organization at 
an early date. The same is true in 
Duplin where a warehouse is being 
organized to operate at Warsaw, re- 
ports Mr. R. T. Melvin. 


In Sampson County, the farmers 
and business men adjacent to Clinton 
have already begun construction 
work on the warehouse which was 
organized there sometime ago. 


Robeson County organized a coun- 
ty-wide coOperative company only a 
short while ago, and they plan to 
| lease existing tobacco warehouses un- 
itil suitable ones can_be constructed 
land operated. At Parkton, in Robe- 
son County, a company has already 
been organized, and a brick ware- 
house will be constructed at once. 


Farmers and business men of Dunn 
| have held several meetings with rei- 
erence to developing plans for or- 
ganizing a codperative warehouse 
company, and a committee has been 
appointed to survey the existing sit- 
|uation. They now hope to lease two 
|tobacco warehouses for storing the 
staple this fall. Dunn is one of the 
largest local cotton markets in- the 
state, over 22,000 bales of cotton be- 
ing sold there last year. It draws on 
a good territory, going 18 miles into 
Sampson in its market territory, and 
including parts of Harnett, Cumber- 
land, and Johnston, or, in other words, 
furnishing a four-county market and 
greatly needing a good system of 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 


warehouses. 
Monroe and Fayetteville are two 


other points where farmers and busi- 
ness men are looking into the matter 





of holding their staple, and organ- 





ization is being formed under the di-' 
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izing suitable companies for leasing 
or building cotton warehouses. 

Any reader interested in ware- 
housing can get full information by 
writing Division of Markets, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Cotton Graders for Seven Counties 
EVEN counties in South Carolina 
will have expert cotton graders 

during the coming season; namely, An- 

derson, Clarendon, Darlington, Sumter, 

Greenwood, Laurens, and Orangeburg, 

i his cotton grading work is financed 

jointly by the Extension Service, the 

United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, and the individual counties, and 

is under the administrative direction of 

Clemson College. The graders are 

selected by the Bureau of Markets of 

the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from experienced men, and ‘are 
given technical instruction by the 

Bureau of Markets. 

This is a disinterested classing sery- 
ice, and it is hoped that it will help to 
reduce the difference between the prices 
paid for cotton by the mills and the 
prices received by the farmers. It should 
enable the farmer to know the value 
of his cotton and to reaijize that value 
more fully. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that studies made in North Caro- 
lina have shown that the average cot- 
ton mill paid about $11.50 per bale more 
than the farmer received for the same 
class of cotton. It was estimated that 
50 points, or $2.50 per bale, would 
amply meet the cost of freight and 
other legitimate charges in sending the 
cotton to the mills. The employment of 
expert cotton graders should help to 
save for the farmers at least a con- 
siderable part of the remaining $9 per 
bale. 

Department Circular 56, of the U. S, 
Dept. of Agriculture, entitled, 
gested: Improvements in Methods of 
Selling Cotton by Farmers,” contains 
some interesting facts figures on 
this subject. It may be had from the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. . 


“Sue. 
lug 


and 





Impressive Lime Demonstration in 
Rutherford County 


TN THE fall of 1917, George Blanton, 

a farmer near Forest City. N. C, 
was influenced by Count Agent Profitt 
to join in a coéperative car of ground 
limestone. He used two tons of lime 
on an acre and a half strip across his 
field. In 1918 this land was all in cot- 
ton and the cotton was some better 
where lime was used. Crimson clover 
was sowed in the cotton in fall of 
1918. The clover did well where lime 
was used, but failed entirely where no 
lime was applied. 

Last spring the land was all turned 
and planted to corn, and at this writ- 
ing the corn is still standing in the 
field to speak for itself. Where lime 

vas used in 1917 and a clover crop 
secured the corn is more than twice 
as good as where no lime was used. 
A conservative estimate would be 40 
bushels per acre on the limed land, 
with perhaps 18 bushels on the un- 
limed land. The soil is all the same, 
and has been treated exactly the same 
as to fertilizer, cultivation, etc. This 
demonstration has been visited by 
many farmers, and I am sure has been 
instrumental in bringing more than 
300 tons of lime into the county. 

Rutherford County soils are sick 
and we have proved beyond the doubt 
that lime is the medicine they _ 





Summing up its merits I will say The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is the real paper for the 
real farmer.—F. F. Owen, Cluster, Spzings, 
Virginia. 





The first of each month read “Massey's Garden 
Book” 10 see what you should do in the garden that 
mon 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. ‘ ' ¢ 























Saturday, October 11, 1919} 


The Good and Bad Ways of 
Orchard Handling 


WE HAVE planted many orchards 
and have suffered many disap 
pointments. In the main, our errors 
were 

1. Dealing with unscrupulous agents. 

2. Buying two and three year-old 

ee 

3. We were not particular enough 
is to the location. 

The most satisfactory orchard we 
eve lanted was on a hillside with a 
northern slope which, for three years 
prior to planting of fruit trees, had 
been given a liberal application of 
barnyard fertilizer during the late 


; 


winter, and planted to some early 
vegetable crop succeeded by cowpeas. 
These vines were turned under in the 
fall and oats or turnips planted. 

We bought 50 one-year-old trees, 
mere switches, directly from a relia- 
ble nursery man who advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer. They came 
by parcel post, reached us in fine 
But one died and that was accident- 
ally struck with the plow during cul- 
tivation. 

We pruned these trees according 
to the nurseryman’s instructions and 
grew peas between rows of fruit trees 
each year. The trees made remark- 
able growth—a wonder to all who 
saw them. The second year a few 
trees bore a peach or two, and the 
third year a full crop, equal to the 
nurseryman’s claims .in every re- 
spect. 

One thing we have fully decided 
upon is, that fall planting is best; and 
to avoid delays it is mecessary to 
place orders for fruit trees several 
weeks in advance of planting time. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

M ie 





Ammonia and Nitrogen 





(C luded from page 10, column 4) 


er ild sell more, on which he 
would get his profit, so why not 
make the 2 per cent mean 2 per cent 
of nitrogen instead of 1.65? There is 
no ammonia in the fertilizer anyway, 
so w not make the 8-2-2 mean what 


the figures represent? 

5. The next argument is that “The 
farmer cannot be legislated out of 
the use of a word.” Perhaps not, but 
a misleading word can be legislated 
out of fertilizer guarantees, as our 
critic knows full well has been done, 
in Texas, for instance. 

Mr. Whittle gives the world a 
Startling discovery (?) when he 
States: “Neither ‘nitrogen’ nor ‘am- 
monia’ are strictly speaking plant 
food.” As a matter of fact some ni- 
trogen is probably used in the form 
ammonia, and the most of it in 

form of nitrate, but it is simply 
iculous to state that the “nitrate” 

he plant feod. The plant gets 
oxygen from other sources than 
m “nitrates,” and gets its nitrogen 
gely from nitrates, but it is the 
ygen in the nitrate that is the 
int food and most assuredly not 


nitrate. 


— eA 


et ee ee 


That the misleading terms, 
osphoric acid” and “potash,” are 
aiso used is rather a poor argument 
why the use of another still more 
misleading term should be continued. 
When we have disposed of the use 
: the misleading term “ammonia,” 
Wwe can then turn our attention to 
ccrtain other errors; but, for the 
present, “ammonia” is our game, and 
we don’t propose to be side tracked. 
When we hunt rabbits we hunt rab- 
bits and when we hunt bear we go 
after bear. When the laws of all states 
Prohibit the use of the term “am- 
monia” in fertilizer guarantees, then 
we will give Mr. Whittle an opportun- 
ity to rush to the defense of those 
other hoary frauds, “phosphoric acid” 
and “potash.” 
{n conclusion, one other statement 


\ 


of Mr. Whittle is significant: “It (the | The pomegranate can ‘be grown in the Of the red variety the Brighton, Valhal 
lower part of the Middle South Captivator, and Agawam should be used 
upper part of the black, Carman, Cloeta, Champenel 
be left alone to work out its prob- the middle South, and the same varieties B W. Munson will prove satisfactory 


fertilizer industry) only asks that it eiican Geshiiiin seill In the 

















lems with its customers.” that are recommended for the Upper South All the varieties of scuppernongs, p 
' » . - should be used ries, dewberries and blackberries suitable 
Most assuredly it will not be left < the Middle South will prove satisfactory 
alone to work out its problems with > 6 ‘ L the Lower South. 
: wer South . 
its customer A fertilizer law in Varieties for the Lo 5 The same is true of the mulberr 
nearly every state is proof of that F YR the Lower South apples do not Of the pecans all of those well know: 
r ~— he > srtifizers hz a ll Trwacvar thaca fieties like Delmas, Frotscher, Money-Ma 
Moreover the user of fertilizers has jo w is art Howev those caien, Wear aad Ven oman, : 
rights which must be considered. who want to try a few apples will prove satisfactory 
These rights are not antagonistic to find the following varieties the best In both sections of the Lower § 
the interests of the fertilizer indus- to depend upon i walnut can be planted t 
try, but they are certainly of equal : ae ee Dp a Me 
: ‘ese ‘ : gp ree, Ear Starver igh 5 +. The Satsuma orange will do well it 
iportance dramsparent, & aoa, ietty, sae oe upper part of the Lower South. It grows w 
Ther : ‘ wa . — . a I Siefer, Le Conte and Garber pears in the vicinity around Mobile, in Nort 
There is no large industry, no lin with whe ace Tick, Savttene of Lanisian aaa Cones 
ot big business, which has shown The varietie aaa —e for the Lower course, no attempt is made this art 
» clearly t! i Cammizes the Siuth ace vers dierent fom. se recom. 2 Bive a general list of the citrus 
are clearly that & te — S Poe — ¥- on bs ty citer: rom tiddle yp hee that are suitable for the Lower South 
value of honest, open and above "4 “ pen ; PP Dect i tamed aatic is an entirely different matter, an 
board business methods than the fer- factory the Lower South: Florida Gem, °° oe ae interest to the great mass 
tilizer industry. We know of no Honey, Jewel, Waldo, Angei, Imperial, Pol “ ; 
‘eae A ite : ps Toate las. Climax, Japan Dwart, Colon, Cobbler, No effort has been made 
line of business, in which the leaders Onderdonk, Estelle, Hal! Yellow, Dorothy T th di Fe ss ieeaked ' tf 
all of t ffere arietie at wil 
are more anxious that the consumer The following va sof ‘plums will be 2% OF She Gilterent varieties that w 


be given the full truth, and for this found suitable for 
reason, if for no other, we are sur- A 
prised that they are so tenacious in None of the cherries will grow satistactor- 
the use and defense of the old, but ty in the Lower South 
erroneous and misleading, term, “am. Japanese persimmons are at 
The 


2. ‘09 course, in this section i ; 
monia,. planted variety of Japanese persimmon is 
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the Tanenashi. The Eureka 1s quite a hardy of varieties is to name a list that will, 
variety. The Zengi is an early variety. The «under average conditions, prove satis- 











Castata and Ormond are late varieties and . , : : = “the 
How to Prepare for and Set a Good peas gM planted only in the Lower South. factory in the section for which they 
Orchard Of the figs the Celeste, Brown Turkey, 2°° named. 
aneeepeen Brunswick, Ischia, Magnolia and Lemon are 
good varieties. The Magnolia is grown very 
(Concluded from page 6, column 4) little except in southern Texas, but is the 
Maker, Schley, Stuart and Van Deman. For leading variety in that section A farmer that wants to be up-to-date can’t 
the upper part of the Middle South the In- The following varieties of white grapes are afford to do without the help ot The Pro 
diana and Mantura are two varieties that satisfactory in this rritory Wapanuka, eressive Farmer.—Eron Shanp, Walnut Grove, 
will do well, because they are quite hardy Krause, Niagara, Hidalgo Miss., Route 1. 
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For‘ Permanent Farm Construction 
Atlas“ Cement, is the*ideal farm building material for durability and dependable 
uniformity * of “ quality, setting time and strength. Howto build any type of farm 


illustrated in our book “Concrete on the 
your copy. Mail it to our nearest office, 


concrete construction is described and 
Farm.” Use the coupon below to obtain 


For the Home 


Most attractive and comfort- 
able farm houses may be built 
of concrete blocks or stucco. 
One middle-west farmer in 
spare time made enough 
blocks for an entire new house. 
Concrete and stucco homes are 
permanent, fire-resistant and 
require no painting or repairs. 
ATLAS-WHITE Cement for 
the finish coat of stucco, may 





Housing 
the Chickens 


Concrete chicken houses are 
simple and easy to build. They 
are easily kept clean and afford 
the best-known protection 
against rats, vermin and un- 
favorable weather in all sea- 
sons. With a few bags of 
ATLAS, sand, gravel, water 
and the help of your farm 
hands you can build your own. 
be applied pure white or mixed nor your — a 


with color aggregates for any their permanence and free- 


desired color scheme, AT@. AS dom from repairs. 


“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Southeastern Sales Office, Savannah, Ga. 

















The Atlas Portland Cement Company lean 





Please send me a copy of “Concrete On Th a 
without cost or obligation, oPum Pl 








“ , ted some varieties that will 


and that may be especially 


would be 


la int 


- South: Excel: do well in the different sections 
Burbank, the South. We have, of course, omt- 
well 
1 favored 
home, of by some people. Just keep in mind 
most largely that our purpose in giving this list 





(address the Atlas Office nearest you) Name PTUTTITITITITT TTT TTT rrr iii ree 
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The Club Boy as a Community 
Leader 


el of corn a month, which cost me 
$3.50. Pasture rent was 50 cents per 


practice on the farm many valuableé 
he’ learned as a club mem- 


jessons 































ber. His father has practically turned month. My time, which was valued 
‘ the farm over to Carroll who is show- at 15 cents per hour, amounted to 
h y on the farm, who ~~ : r, 
HAT the boy on t priv ng qualities of a good farmer in the $1.25 a month. During the winter, 


takes up the agricultural club work 
with a definite purpose in view and 
acts as a leader of the other boys in 
his community, will some day be a 
leading farmer in his community has 
been demonstrated many times over 
the Southern But this fact 
1s brought to notice very forcibly by 


same that he did as a club 
boy. 


His experience as a pig club boy 


sweet potatoes were added to the feed 
just mentioned, and a good Bermuda 
grass pature was used. 


way 





a 


States. 


Carroll B. Emerson of Micanopy, 
Fia., who was once a club member 
bout now a farmer. 


Carroll joined the boys’ corn club 
in the early spring of 1917, prepared, 
planted and cultivated an acre of corn 
according to the instructions of his 
county agent, and produced 67 bushels 
of corn that season. He also pur- 
chased a Poland-China gilt, paying 
$20 for her, and raised her accord- 
ing to the plans given him through 
the club organization. 

This same year he was elected pres- 
ident of the boys’ agricultural clubs 
in Alachua County, Florida. When 
a boy moved into his community he 
néver lost an opportunity of encour- 
aging him to join the club work. He 
induced several to take up the work 
and set a good example for all to 
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CARROLL B. EMERSON PASSING THE FLORIDA EXPERIMENT STATION ON HIS 
WAY TO DELIVER A POLAND-CHINA BRED GILT THAT HE SOLD FOR $115 


follow. It was here that he developed is told in his own words as fol- “At the Alachua County fair in 
his leadership as well as learning lows: 1917, I won second prize in the boys’ 
how to produce better results on “Il joined the pig club in the sum- Pig club contest. I also had her en- 
the farm. mer of 1917, and purchased a 74 pound tered in competition with farmers 

The following year Carroll kept up Poland-China gilt four months old, and breeders, where she won first 
his work in the corn and pig club, from Z. C. Herlong of Micanopy. For Prize 


“On January 27, 1918, she was bred 
to Zetroner’s Chief No. 280965, and 
on May 23 farrowed a litter of pigs, 


the first three months this pig was 
fed on pure wheat shorts and corn, 
using a sack of the shorts and a bush- 


and continued to produce good re- 
sults. He is now above the age limit 
to be in the club, but is putting into 







































TITEHOLD 
SHINGLES 


The true test of 
economy in buying 
roofing or siding ma- 
jerials is in their ser- 
vice—not in the price. 
Titehold shingles cost 
w little more than oth- 
ers, but you get it 
back, many times 
ever, in lengthened 
wear end service. 


eee eee 


RETA SIS Pe PE LS SCE Ea ae 


——they will look better, last longer and, in the end cost you less 
than any other roofing or siding material. 


Titehoid shingles, at today’s prices, are more economical in 
every way than other shingles—better made, have longer life, 
and save you many dollars in repairs, 


De eee 


Titehold shingles are jointed, ready to lay as taken from the 
bundle, without matching to break joints. Quickly put down, and 
cover 15% more surface than other shingles. If you 
are going to build, or reshingle old buildings, use 

Titehold, and do a job that will last. 


SC SE FE Perk 
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All red cedar shingles are not Titehold shingles. 
Titehold are the “selects” from the heart wood of 
the best red cedar logs. Each shingle tight, 
vertical grained, full thickness, free from 

pitch and knots. 


Every bundle of Titehold shingles is labeled with 
the Titehold trade-mark for your protection. Re 
fuse substitutes. A dealer near you sells Titehold 
shingles. We will be glad to send you his name 
and copy ef the Titehold Booklet, upon reqyest. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Birmingham Jacksonville New Orleans 


SS 
~ 







Atlanta 





Lumber, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Roofing--All Building Materials 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


raising four boars and three sows, 
When they were three months old 
four of them were sold for $70. An- 
other one was sold a month later fo 
$25, and when five months of age the 
sixth pig brought me $45. This left 
me with one gilt, Chief’s Beauty No 
760806. On July 26, 1919, I sold her 
to a pig club boy for $115. The money 
received from this litter pigs 
taled $255. 

“On October 31, 1918, my original 
pig, Pollie the Superior No. 760804, 
was again bred to Zetroner’s Chief 
No. 280965, and on Feb. '23, 1919, she 


; 
t 


of to- 


1 


farrowed seven pigs, raising four 
boars and two sows. On August 4 
1 sold one boar and two gilts for 
$95.” 

Carroll attended the boys’ short 
course in agriculture two years at 


the University of Florida and made 
good use of all the instructions given 
him there. 

He has a Ford truck and uses it 
in bringing produce to town to the 
market, delivers purebred hogs to 
buyers, and does other hauling around 
the farm. In this way he is setting 
a good example not only for the club 
boy but for the progressive farmer 

G. L. HERRINGTON, 
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CAROLINA 


Prices for Crossties 


HE Atlantic Coast Line Railway 

announces the following schedule 
of prices for North Carolina crossties, 
which we publish for the general in- 
formation of Progressive Farmer 
readers. In the schedule below “red 
oak” covers all kinds of oak grown in 
the South other than white oak: 


CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM 
GRAVES, SEAGROVE, NORTH 
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White oak .....| $0.70 | $0.80 | $1.00 | $1.10 | $1.25 
Heart pine j . .40 60 .70 aC 

Heart cypress | 

(red or bieck)| a 50 70 $5 95 
Catalpa | 35 45 60 70 15 
Chestnut oan 35 45 60 70 15 
Red mulberry ..| .35 45 60 70 15 
Sassafras 35 45 00 70 i) 
r” ee “al 55 65 $5 95 1.10 
Hickory ...... ] 55 .65 85 95 1,10 
Red oak 5 -65 &5 95 1,10 
‘Sap pine | - o2 40 50 55 
| Beech ...... 45 55 75 85 95 
Birch .. | 45 55 75 85 95 
| Cherry : 45 55 75 85 95 
Vard mayle | 6h 55 75 85 95 
Elm . i 45 .55 75 85 95 
Hackberry ! 45 50 75 $5 95. 
Soft maple | 45 55 75 85 95 
Spruce | 45 55 75 85 95 
White walnut 45 55 75 | 85 95 
HE successful farmer of the pres- 
ent and the future must combine 


business sense with increased knowl- 
edge how to produce enormous 
crops. He must know how to eco- 
nomically increase the productiveness 
of his soil; he must know how to eco- 
nomically breed up his stock; he must 
know how io cultivate his crop to the 
best advantage, and he must also 
know how todispose of his farm 
preducts to good advantage. In other 
words, he must know how to make the 
best of everything and also know how 
to sell his products at remunerative 
prices. 
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The Progressive Farmer serves as a tonic 
to stimulate ambition for better farming.— 
N. T. Flowers, Bentonville, N. C. 















































Un ity « lorida, Gainesville, 
Oct 14 to 17, 1919 
7 : io the Livest« 
A ictically c mp! 
to maké a 
moda € 
ile of A 
th will tal ) 
( + 10 a.m., I f 
S| erest to Angus eede 
At 30 head of z cattle 
tt | S( The herd co: of 12 
ci » « ( nd 8 bulls, the ro- 
pe ! ». J vard of Live C ak, 
I j 


Ilcalves consist- 


i! two Holstein-Friesian, tv » Te - 
tw Guernsev bu 


] jairy } 
eo i ) 


Wl calves will 


t lace Ti iv afternoon, Octo- 
bi ese calves have been do- 
nated by some of the dairymen of 
the state and by the breeders’ as- 
sociations. The funds secured from 
t! le of these calves will be used 
t elop the dairy interests of the 
” 

( é specia eatures are: The 
7 r Demonstration; Milking Ma- 
c! Det strat Spraying De- 
monstratic and Women’s Day, Oc- 
tober 16, 

TUESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 14 
Ac s of Welcome—Dr. A. A. Murphree 
R 1 Dean P. H. Rolfs. 
A FE. L. Wartmann, Citra, Fla. 
A on sale of purebred Aberdeen-Angus 


ttl 


cattle, 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Some Essentials in Beef Production—Geo. M. 
Rommel, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. 
Address—W. A. 
Agriculture, Ta 
Hereford C: sttle-—H. 
Missouri. 
Federal Qu: 


#4 
McRae, Commissioner of 
llah peter, a. 

. Alien, Kansas City, 


irantine and the Rising Cost of 


Conducting the Cattle Business in the 
lick Infested Area—Dr. E. M. Nighbert, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
; thorn Cattle—Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
ciation Representative. 
A and motte r Grass for Florida—Dr. W. 
F, Blac as Jacksonville, Fla. 
Grasses for ri ide -j, B. Tl 1ompson, Gaines- 
ville, a 
leen- Angus Cattle —Aberdeen - Angus 
Cattle van 3 Association Representa- 
tive. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 15 





Best Hog for the Farmer to Raise—I. 
Pope ass, Pierce ‘la 
I g and Care of Pigs from Farrowing 
to Weaning Time—J. P. Ramsey, Mican- 
yy, Fla 
I ng and Care of Pigs After Weaning— 
L. H. Willis, Evinston, Fla 
\ es - Brood Sows—John M. 
( Fla 
A True, States Relations 
D. ¢ 
I tion of the armer and the Livestock 
spapers of the State— 





Harry L. Brown, St. Augustine, Fla. 
I on of the Livestock Man to the Bank- 
J. H. Fe , Campbellton, Fla. 
J t Friesian .Cattle—Prof. R. E. Hunt, 
Blacksburg, Va 
Jersey Cattle—August Van Eepoel, Tampa, 
Fla. 
( ey Cattle—Guernsey Cattle Club Rep- 
ntative. 
I Dairy Calf Clubs—G. L. Herrington, 
Gainesville, la. 

( ing and Handling of Feed for Dairy 
ferd—L. S. Harvard, Live Oak, Fla. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Dra the Everglades—F. E. Elliott, Gate 





Drainage Engineer, Tallahassee, 

ess—L. M. Rhodes, State M arke claw Bu- 
reau, Jacksonville, Fla, 

Address—L. A, Niven, Birmingham, Ala, 
tractor Demonstration. 


THURSDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 16 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Robt. J. Evans, Chi- 

“rh seas Hogs—Frank S. Springer, Spring- 
Pola: nd-China Hogs—W. M. McFadden, Chi- 
Pot : neh Raising in Florida—Dr. N. W. San- 


born, Gainesville, Fla 

Select ae 8 Laying Flock—R. C. Blake, Dade 
City ela. 

The Outlook for Dairying in Florida—Bern- 

ard Thyson, Jacksonville, a. 

Feeding Cows in Florida—A. R. Neilson, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Hatching and Starting Chicks Right—Dr. N. 
V. Sanborn, Gainesville, Fla. 

weeds for Poultry—R. C, Blake, Dade City, 
Fla. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Milk for Florida Homes—Miss Mae Morse, 


Tallahassee, Fla. 

What Constitutes an Ideal Diet—Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Relation of Bovine Tuberculosis to the Hu- 


man Family—Dr. J. G. 


Fla. 

Auction salee of 
Holsteins, two 
seys, 


_ FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 17 


Livestock Work in the Agricultural College 
Dean P, H. Rolfs, Gainesville, Fla, 


Fish, Tallahassee, 


purebred bull calves: two 
Jerseys, and two Guern- 


Farmers 


M“* ‘e 


nog, Cal al 


each cooperating with 





1 we. ithison in carryi1 
plans for the agricultural progres 
the county. } [athison is tl} 
er of a se clubs, and 
bers wot t his super\ Si 
according to | instructio: 

The milk club has been a 5 
conducting an active campaigi 
ly for more but for better mi! 
This section is well adapted to 


pasture and 


growing of d 
bers of the club 


and the mem 





reason why every farmer should 1 
have enough cows to supply the fam- 
ily needs. The club intends to go : 
step further and make this a milk- | 


marketing section 
A carload of 


‘ : 
chased from a 


Holstein cattle. 
North Carolina breed- 
er, was recently brought into the 
county. 
tle were: R. E. L. McGaskill, 
purchased two of the animals, and W. 
E. Harbeson, J. L. McKinnon, R. 
Cummer, W. J. Davis, Mrs. Lancelot 
Hughes, J. L. Moore, R. L. Ringo, B. 
T. Mapp and C. M. Martin, each pur- 
chasing one of these good Holsteins. 


The purpose of the pig club is to 


1 
who 


place as many purebred pigs as pos-| 


sible in the county this year. Over 
100 have already been placed. The 
members of this. club work especially 
with the boys and girls, encouraging 
and assisting them in their club work. 
This club is composed of L. S, Cleve- 
land, J. E. Bowers, W. I. Stinson, G 
B. Campbell, Howard L. Cawthon, 
Mrs, F. A. Florence and Mrs. Brett. 
It is the aim of the hog club to 
see that every farm in the county has 
from one to twelve purebred hogs. 
This club works with, and is receiv- 
ing the hearty codperation of the 
farmers as a whole. The members 
are J. C. Smith, D. H. Simmons, 
George Cawthon, W. D. Rigdon, T. 
M. McConnell, H. J. Brett and C. D 


Meigs. 

The calf club is composed of the 
following: R. W. Storrs, J. B. Alford, 
Dr. J. D. Raborn, Gillis Douglas, G. 


M. Bishop. S. K. Gillis, A. F. Bullard, 
John McKinnon, J. D. Russ, H. Jerni- 
gan and W. A. Ward. These men are 
making an effort.to place a large 
number of purebred calves with the 
boys and girls of Walton County dur- 
ing this year. County Agent Mathison 
says that the calf club is already very 
popular with the boys and girls, and 
the work of this club of grown-ups is 
doing much to encourage the young 
dairymen in their endeavors. 

Walton County is well adapted to 
the growing of fruit, and it is the 
desire of the members of the fruit 
club to see a home orchard on every 
farm. The members of this club are 
E. L. Shulties, E. W. Thorp, J. M. 
Reid, M. T. King, A. S. Jones, G. W. 
Keen, B, J. Infinger and A. W. Mc- 
Cullough. 

S. L. VINSON. 

Gainesville, Fla. 





If the literary training has been neglect- 
ed, one cannot help but learn while he reads 
The Progressive Farmer. It plants business 
principles in the mind of the young boy and 
girl, showing them the great opportunities 
which awaits them in life and how to climb 
to them by aiming high on the farm and not 
going away to some town to find employ- 


ment. If your boy or girl reads The Pro- 
gressive Farmer he is going to stay _with 
you on the farm.—Leslie Cleveland, Strat- 


ton, Miss. 
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Nothing artificial Tock at THAT for FNC Tabacco!” 


chorcest of P 
Is me inv 


ing cobaccos, see with 





ybour this 


ariable comment of those who 
what care the leaf is selected fos 
Brown and Williamson’s “Sun-Cured” 
Chewing Tobacco. 

tobacce 
Lif 


Ic ts a nature-flavored, sweet 
cured by the action of sunshine and pure 
and aged tn storage. 

The convenient break plug is just the size 
to fic che pocket. Try it and you'll see why it 
has made such a big hit everywhere. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S 


“SUN-CURED” 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Start Off Right for a ———s 
DONOVAN S. 
“EDDIAMOND BRA 





Big Day’s Work 


The one thing on your breakfast 
table that should be right, is your 
coffee. If, when you take the first 
sip, it is flat, and has only a bitter 
taste, everything goes wrong. 





EO amo pacne® 


When you are next in town, ask nN PROVISION | (| 


your merchant for a can of 


DONOVAN’S 


RED DIAMOND BRAND 
COFFEE 


and tell your wife to “use a little less.” She will be the first to note the differ- 
ence, as you can’t hide the pleased expression that is bound to come, for Red 
Diamond Coffee just the right way, to insure your having A 
GOOD CUP OF “bitter strong 





is blended in 
COFFEE, without its being 


“The little less makes it a lot cheaper”. 


DONOVAN PROVISION COMPANY 


Packers and Roasters of 
RED: DIAMOND BRAND (The Right Blend) COFFEE 


“If your grocer doesn’t handle it, ask him to get it for you.” 








Every Buggy Guaranteed for 10,000 Miles 





Ride a Barnesville Pride or Beauty Buggy three times across the continent 
and we will guarantee it every mile of eee way. gust send $10. for any buggy in 
our catalog. Return the ny? after y days you are not com- 
satisfied and nd fui price paid 3" buggy will be refund- 
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‘omgther with ag 
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light, @ ceey, ane 
and beautifully Gn 


Write for catalog and 
money-saving price list 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which gaarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 
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SIX PAIRS OF 
“TEXAS STEERS” LAST 
FARMER 9 YEARS 


ve years ago a farmer bought his first pair of 
teas STEER” shoes, They wore him so wel) 
that he kept accountofthem. Since then he has 
bought five more pairs. Five yearssteady service 
in farm work from six pairs of shoes ie pretty 
good service. Heeays he is not worried about the 
high prices of shoes aslong as hecan get “TEXAS 
STEERS”, because his shoe cost by the year is 
still low enough. 

This shoe is getting more popular every day with 
Southern Farmers. The reason they wear so well 
is that they are honestly made of good solid ma- 
terials. Here are the speciticatioue: best grade 
black chrome waterproof Uppers; full Vamps (not 
eut off under tips); full chrome Gusset sewed to 
edge;Vamp and Backetay sewed with best grade 


linen thread; 2 full Solea of best grade sole leather; 


Innersoles and Counters of heavy grain sole leath- 
er; Bottoms fastened with two rows of brass stand- 

ard ec rew wire; Heels solid leather and equipped 
with iron heel rim, The fron heel rim adds at 
jJeast 50 cents tothe value of every pair because 
it makes heel repairs unnecessary, 


Miles’ TEXAS STEER Shoes are the biggest 
value in America in a man's work shoe. They are 
sold by one good dealer in most every community. 
Write ue for name of nearby dealer. If you try one 

pair of Miles’ TEXAS STEERS we 
are sure you will never be satisfied 
: “% %, with any other work shoe. 


W. H. MILES SHOE CO. 


Fine Shoe Specialists 


RICHMOND, VA. 








This is 


bi] Greatest 
Boy’s 
Paper 


Going 


BOY’S LIFE is the Boy Scouts’ 
magazine, published monthly by 
the Boy Scouts of America. It is 
the official magazine of that great 
ation and evoted to the 


is d 
of EVERY BOY IN 


orgzaliz Ss ¢ 


best interes 
AMERICA. 


It is packed full of the 
stories with plenty of excitement 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; 
yries about camping, woodcrait, handi- 
f scouting, signaling, trailing, foot 
baseball, animals—in fact, every 
cation or activity in boys’ life, 

the entertainment of all 


finest stories for 
boys: 


stories are written by the 
writers. Every issue pro- 

illustrated, with colored cover, 
hes by famous artists, and photo- 
hs from all over the world 


greatest 
story” 


contains what every scout wants to 
know about Scouting and 


that help Scouts pass their 


instructions 
tests. 
~ 
subscrip- 
without a 


Boys, you can earn a year's 
tion to this valuable magazine 
cent of cost to you. Just get busy and 
get three yearly subscriptions to THE 
PROGRESSIVE F AR MER and as a re- 
ward BOY'S LIFE will be sent to you for 
a full year ys 


Address 


he Bape 


Reward Department 














Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


N throw away ea eopy of The Progressive 
Farmer. If you don't file your saper for future 
reference, then give the paper to seme farmer, 
fafm womae or farm boy. 

















SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS 


I.—Look Out for the “Land Clearing 
Train” 


SEN ERAL agenci in South Caro- 

lina 
land and reclaiming 
paign during the latter part of Octo- 
ber. The State Department of Agri- 
culture, the Extension Service of 
Clemson College, the South Carolina 
Land Owners’ Association, the 
Railroad Administration are behind 
the movement which will stimulate 
the great reclaiming and 
putting into profitable settlement and 
production much of the _ 11,000,000 
acres of South Carolina land which 
awaits development. 











will codperate to put on a 


clearing cam- 


and 


work o! 


forward the campaign a 
nine cars carrying ma- 
will demonstrate by 
value of ma- 
and other power in clearing 
and draining Plans are being 
made also to have samples of good 
farm fencing and and if 
possible actual demonstration of good 
fence ‘uction; and also demon- 
strations of prac tical light- 
ing and rural telephones. 


Nine 


To carry 
trainload of 
and men 
fie ld 


chinery 
actual work the 
chinery 
lands. 
fence posts 
consti 
electric 
systems 
two days each will be 
land development 


stops of 
“cir- 
Plain 


made by this 
cus” as follows in the 


section of the stat 


Coastal 


Allendale, October 1 
Orangeburg, Octobe: 
October 
Florence, October 
Mullins, October 
Andrews, Oc 
Mt. Holly, October 

Stokes, October 29-30 

Beaufort, October 31-November 1, 


IIl—To Extend Livestock Work 


OUTH Carolina farmers will be 

given all possible aid in the work 
of developing the livestock industry. 
Clemson College and the South Car- 
olina Experiment Station are planning 
important this line of 
work to meet the increasing needs of 
the state. 


Foreston, 


tober 24 


extensions in 


During the 
more very little new development has 
been undertaken by _ these _ forces 
chiefly failure to find a 
strong experienced man to take the 
place of Prof. Shields, who went to 
the Knapp School of Country Life. 
But in Prof. L. V. Starkey, recently 
appointed Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Animal Husbandman of 
the Experiment Station, the authori- 
ties feel that they have the right man. 
He comes from West Virginia, was 
reared on a livestock farm in a live- 
stock and had excellent 
training and experience. 


past year or 


because of 


country, has 


It is planned push as rap- 
idly as possible the livestock interests 
of the College, the Station, and the 
state at large. Appropriat have 

de — g the pork 
the College, while at 
work will be 


now to 


1OnsS 
been made for 
production at 

the substations 
eamegy on experiments with grazing 
s for hogs. There are plans also 
for considerable work 
with livestock as well as for 
beef ca 
Land section. 


two 


croyt 
cooperative 
farmers, 
ents in the 


ttle experim Coast 


III.—Spartanburg County to Build 


Seven Cotton Warehouses 


S PARTANBURG County has 

clared her independence of the 
cotton speculator and has set a fine 
example for other counties in South 
Carolina and other cotton states in 
her organization of the Spartanburg 
Cotton Association and her plan to 


warehouse and finance her’ cotton 


de- 


2000 members 


red for the County As- 


rop Lp t date over 
have been secu 


sociation, ith 


membership fees of 


over $10,000, and an organization has 


feature of the 
Spartanburg 

ision for a system of 
suses for the county. 


It is proposed to build in the county 
‘otton warehouses to serve im- 
portant sections. The stock subscrip- 
tions for the warehouses amount to 
$150,000, and members of the Associa- 
anteed $500,000 for this 
be op- 


Fed- 


seven 


tion have 


guaré 
purpose. The warehouses will 
erated under the United 


eral Warehouse Act 


IV.—New Uses for Abandoned Rice 
Farms 


States 


section of 
hundreds 
abandoned 


VN THE Coastal 

South Carolina 
of thousands of 
rice lands awaiting some sort of agri- 
cultural regeneration. Much of this 
land is tidal and needs drain- 
also experimental operation 
of real service to the 
Within the 
pioneer 


Plains 
there are 
acres of 


not only 
age but 
before it can be 
majority of the 
last year or two 
spirits have 
operations and 
worthy 
pear. Chief among 
Ex-Governor D. C. 


an old rice farm, 


owners. 
several 
undertaken experimental 
already some note- 
are beginning to 
these 
Heyward, 


results ap- 
pioneers 1s 
who 
who 


owned and 


organized the Combahee Com; 
nd operate 


This 


several 

company’s 

drain- 
Com- 


by pumping 
ver dikes into 
) Results already accom- 
plishec how that many true and 
field muck 


soils 


‘rops will grow on tl! 


nd recently the 

Prot. ¢.. CG. 
horticulturist 
College, to work with 
year’s absence fr 
work 


New? 
at Cle 
it (during a 


secured 


many years mson 


leave of rom his col- 


lege ) in determining what crops 
economically and suc- 
The this 
pioneer will be of 
value to the farmers of the 
section. 


can be most 


cessfully grown results of 
inestimable 


Atlantic 


work 


Seaboard 


Truck, 
“Money Crops” 


 ieeabeee County, 

the present boll weevil 
is eagerly following the lead of 
County -Agent George R. Briggs in 
adopting tobacco, truck, and 
money crops. As an illustration of 
the truth that tobacco will succeed 
well on Bamberg County lands, the 
county agent reports the experience 
of a tenant farmer who grew 1950 
pounds of tobacco on an acre and 
half and received for it an average of 
37.72 cents per pound, or a total of 
$738.89. This is at the rate of $492.59 
per acre. Many farmers in Bamberg, 
Dorchester, Orangeburg, Barnwell, 
\llendale, Hampton and other coun- 
ties where tobacco has not hereto- 
fore been planted are turning to to- 
bacco as one avenue of escape from 
the boll weevil. 


VI.—Club Boys to Judge Livestock 


V.—Tobacco, and Hogs as 


heart of 
territory, 


in the 


hogs as 


HE first boys’ club livestock judg- 
ing contest ever held in South Car- 
will be held atthe South Caro- 
lina State Fair this year. Members 
of the clubs of the state will 
take part in the contest. L. L. Bak- 
er, Supervising Agent of Boys’ Clubs, 
is engineering the matter and he ex- 
have in the contest at least 
representing. every county. 


ViIl—Sorry He Is Gray Before He 


Learned Value of Clover 


OUNTY Agent C. S. Patrick, of 
Anderson County, tells an inter- 
esting story of one of his farmers 
and clover. In a field where clover 
had been turned under this farmer 
used 16 per cent acid alone on bart of 
the field and the 
id plus 100 pounds of nitrate of 
and 


olina 


boys’ 


pects to 
50 boys, 


ame quantit 
oda per acre mm another part, 
difference could be seen in 
; ; ole field. The 
the f 
ver, but he 
is that he 
turning 


fertiliz- 


hair was 
discovery in soil 


building \ §. B 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Plant Your 


Cotton Alleys 


Make them produce 
a profit as well as 
the rows. Plant 


4 

Clover 
in your cotton alleys and take 
advantage of the large profits on 
hay, now selling around $60 per 
ton. It will save a season, double 
the yicld of the crop following 
and build up your soil, 

Inoculate your seed with NitrA- 
germ and be sure of a good profit. 


READ THIS RECORD 


‘‘T purchased NitrA-germ for one 
acre alfalfa and four acres €rimson 
clover last season. I wish to say my 
alfalfa is as near perfect as I could 
wish, I have already cxt it three times 
and am sure of two more cuttings. I 
secured a good stand of clover and have 
planted on the land where the 
clover was sowed, and am certai 
will make forty per cent, more corn on 
l this land than I will on the land ad- 
joining it, planted the same day where 
there was no clover, I am highly 
pleased with NitrA-germ for growing 
alfalfa and clove and expect to use 
more this season. I am sure that clover 
is the best and cheapest method of fe r- 
tilizing land and I am equally sure that 
NitrA-germ will grow it.’’ 


“MARION BRYANT, Wilson Co., N. ¢. 
NitrA-germ costs $2 Per acre delivered. 
Write for FREE Book No. J- 2 


NitrA-Germ, Savannah, Ga. 


corn 





Now’s the Time to Order 


RUBBER ROOFING 


S. Government chose rubber 
B.. for soldiers’ cantonments in 
South after careful investigation, 
showing that Southern farmers are 
right in using millions of square feet 
of SPoTLEss RUBBER RooFiING on 
barns and all outbuildings. 

PRICES: 
One-ply Two-ply Three-ply 


$1.34 $1.74 $2.14 


In rolls of 108 square feet with 
nails and cement. Our advice is to 
order now from this advertisement 
at present prices. Samples and your 
copy of the new Spotless Catalog now 
ready. \Vrite for it. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


To cet present low 


Wow PRICES ricco’ crcer cae 


— — brated FOX BRAND 
Rubber heahos now The toughest known 
weather resister; won't stick in rolls—no 
tar, no pulp—priced low because sold direct. 
A-( grade, i piece rolle of 108 square feet 
B with cement and nails. Any one can jay e 
Fully cuarantocd. Prices: ly 
2-ply, $1.73; 8-ply, $2.10. 
advertisement. Write for free samples 
Siate Surtaced Shingles are getting more 
popular every day for residence roofs. Write 
for prices 
ITH-COURTNEY CO.,*21.farcvA. 
SM Ps * RICHMOND vA. 


oo 


| Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House ip 


—TIRES— 


®. @ 5. TIRES FOR ALL 


Ford Rear 
$18.73 


6.000 Miles Guaranteed 
Other sizes in proportion 
ORDER A &ET 


Bailey-Lebby Co., 


Olstributore, 
Cherleston, S. C. 



































When writing to an advertiser, Say: I - 
| writing you as an advertiser in The Progres 
| sive Farmer, which guaranitees the reliability 

Of all advertising it carrics 
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CROP AND MARKET NEWS 








The Cotton Market Situation 
N ADVANCING tendency contin- 


ued in the cotton market during 
the earlier part of the week, and then 
the feeling became slightly reaction- 
ary. However, prices held pretty well 
up to the higher levels. The Savan- 
nah market has been standing at 33 
cents for good middling for several 
days, but with no great demand at 
that figure. The buying power has 
suffered still another restraint, in ad- 
dition to those already imposed by 
the demoralized exchange market 
and the labor unrest in this country. 
The railway strike in England has 
resulted in the order to stop all sail- 
ings for Great Britian until the strike 
is settled. This is done to avoid, as 
much as possible, the congestion 
which would come from the piling up 
of ships and cargoes while it was im- 
possible to handle the freight. 

The main support of the market 
has come from the crop. outlook. 
Private bureaus were generally re- 
porting further heavy deterioration 
in the condition. These were so low 
as to entirely discount the bureau re- 
port when it did appear. The cgndi- 
tion of 54.4 is exactly the same as a 
year ago, when it was the lowest on 
record. The crop indicated by this 
condition is given at about 10,700,000 
bales, or about 1,000,000 less than last 
year. This was a little more than 
some of the more prominent private 
authorities had been forecasting, and 
so the immediate effect was rather 
bearish on the market. 

While the demand is so crippled, it 
is plain that any excessive offeri1 
must result in a break in prices. 
ginning so far is very light, owing 








5 


the backwardness of the crop, 
therefore, there ought to be no t- 
ficulty about holding the cotton unt til 
improve. Those 








market conditions 

who are satisfied with prevailing 
prices can accept them; but to get 
what the actual situation seems to 


warrant, it is necessary for furthe: 
exercise of patience. It is 
poor time to try to sell when the de- 
mand is so harrassed, and all the 
probabilities of the future are in 
favor of better prices later on. More- 
any overcrowding of the narrow 
market would most certainly cause a 
slump in the price. Let it be re- 
membered too, that this bureau esti- 
mate in not the final one, and the 
December forecast may bea good deal 
smaller yet. 


a very 


over, 


W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga 


Virginia Tobacco Markets 


TOBACCO circles are interested in 
the news that the two big compet- 
ing factors in the retail tobacco 
trade are being united in one gigan- 
tic force—a force which will make it- 
self felt wherever tobacco is sold and 
used. The combination of the Unit- 
ed Retail Stores and the American 
Tobacco Company means the return 
of James B. Duke—the dominant fac- 
tor of the United Retail Stores—into 
the active management of American 
The object of the new 
combination is to develop the to- 
bacco business of America and ex- 
tend its ramifications into every 
country in the world, and this they 
will do in such a way that there will 
be no conflict with the Government. 


tobacco. 


Pretty good sales of tobacco pro- 
‘eded nearly all over Virginia last 
week. Danville secured 600,000 
pounds and turned it over at an av- 
age of 33 cents. Fine wrappers and 
cutters bring more-than they did last 
ir, while inferior leaf brings 

labor-saving device has been in- 
talled in a warehouse here, cutting 
lal from 60 to 70 per 





less. 


thor handling 
cent. The warehouse man expects to 


cut his cost $8,000 a year on each 
machine. 

Boston received 3,500 
and realized an average of 
nearly 33 cents. Some primings were | 
very inferior, -keeping the average 
for the season down to 32% cents. 


South 
pounds 





Kenbridge, on its opening week, 
sold 100,000 pounds at 3634 cents, a | 
high record for all the Virginia mar- | 
kets this season. The qnalits of 
leaf in this section is better than ex- 
pected and even the _ primings 
brought good prices. 

Chase City averaged 
cluding some low grade 
inferior leaf. 


30 cents, in- 
primings and 


Richmond handled 25,000 pounds of 
sun-cured primings and a little — 
The market here is dull and only 6% 


cents was realized as the average 
price. j 
Altogether the Virginia markets 


are better than last year for leaf, 
but lower on inferior grades» W. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina, and jobbing prices in the ; 
leading markets of the United States for the week end 
ing Saturday, September 27, as reported to the Division | 
of Markets. Wow R. Camp, Chief 























State Fair = Peace Jubilee 


October 20-25, 1919 
Raleigh, N. C, 








GRAND AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL DISPLAYS 





Uncle Sam urges you not to miss the United States Govern- 
ment Exhibit of War Trophies. Almost every portable device 
used on land and sea in the World War, both Allied and cap- 


tured German. 





WEDNESDAY IS JOHNSTON COUNTY DAY WITH A 
GORGEOUS FLORAL PARADE 


SUPERB FREE ATTRACTIONS 


Including 
LIEUT. RUNSER, the Flying Ace Supreme, in stunts in the air 
and “Falling a Mile in Flames.” 
THE GREAT DORDONS, a marvelous flying and casting act. 
HELLIOTT’S DANCING BEARS, a side splitter for the children. 
CHARLOTTE BRAND, Cornet Artist. 
THE DAINTY WEBER SISTERS, Wonderful Gymnasts and 


Acrobats; and others. 




















é 3/3 A 2/i¢ mt BiG PURSES AND FAST RACES 
TOWN | #/28| &/33) 22/42) A CLEAN MIDWAY OF UNSURPASSED SHOWS 
fEg|/2e) 3e| 33) 2 /3e) 8 I Something Doing Every Minute . 
oi 1a,/ Of 1am Ch isa me | 
Eh ha SPECIAL TRAINS 
( rath ee xt en Pee: owe: . "| a Reduced Rates. Convenient Schedules. 
2.00 23 2.25) 1.50 Better to Come Than to Be Sorry 
Neck _ Hf + nee ’ oo 
a s—Per cw Ashe Charlot 
atteville, $1.50 (bu.) $s ( 
Raleigh, $4.50; Salisbury Ss A 





Scotland Neck Virginia 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 
AND HOGS 





TOWN 


ickens, I 


ing 





| Rags 


7aG} 


& 

a 
+ 
_ 





50: 60¢ 5 
a 6X 65 wW« 
HO 65 47c 
ie 0c 
50c 50 
50c | 60c | 50c 
0c 55¢ 
N 45 65 a5 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTON 
SEED MEAL 





TOWN 





Charlotta 
Fayetteville 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 


65.00 
69.00 
60.00 





65.00 





30%4c 60.00) | 





26—Per ton: Wagon 
Price of seed ad 
Farmers are 


Alabama Cotton Seed—Sept 
lost, $60; car lots, $65; meal, $62. 
vanced in last few days from $50 to $60 
being advised to hold 


Louisiana Cotton Seed—Per ton, $57@ 60; meal, $58 


@60: hulls, $5.50@7; linters, 3%ec to per Tb. Great 
slump in cotton seed is the yught in this state to be 
due to action of refiner in-increasing the spread_be- 


tween refined and crude oil from l5c to 60c per gallon 
New York market for cottonseed oil closed firm De- 
mand active following strong lard and cotton market, 
some rumor of export buying. Immediate crude, $15.50 
@15; October, $21.50@ 21.65. 


rn—Chicago, Tll.—No. 3. Ns 3 49@1.53 (de- 


red in Raleigh, $1.72@1.7 0. 3 yello IW _ #1 1643 
521, (delivered in Raleigh, ‘7 6944 @1.75 


White Potatoes--Per 100 Ms. Sacked—U. S. Grade 





Jo. l Boston $. 35@2.60; Chicago, $2.25@2.85; 
Cleveland, $4 0G 4.75 (150-™. sacks); New Orleans. 
3.25 et ork, $3@5 (150-1. sacks); Philadel 

$ (150-%. sacks); Pittsburg, $3.65@5 
Washington, $3.75@5.25 (150-D 





sacks. Direct to dealer.) 

Cheese—No. 1 Fresh American Cheese—Wholesale 
prices (S Daisies) —New York, 31% @32 Chi- 
cago, 28% @30c, (Square prints) 31@3l4gc; Philadel- 
phia, 31@32c; Boston, 3144 @32%c. 

Fzgs—New York: fresh gathered, 
extra firsts, 54@59c; firsts, 49@56c 
$@4ifc; ordinary firsts, 39% @41%c 





extras, 57@6lc;: 
Chicago: firsts, 





Hogs—Northern markets about steady 
corn fed hogs )-27 . 
35; 130-150 Ibs., $17 pigs, 80 liz 
; soft and oily hogs, $17. “ici mad, Va 
. best corn-fed hogs, $18. Jersey City. N. J 
24° heavies, $18; medium or Yorks, $18.50 


Baltime re 
Bs $18.2 





Sheep and Lambs—Philadelphia, Pa.: Sept. 23 
lamb market in bad age good lambs, $14@14.50 
fairly good sort, $12@13; medium, $10; fat ewes, $7 
5 Baltimore, Md Market demoralized; to; 
$13 50@14: light ae. $7@10; fat 

Jersey City, N. J 2. market 
fi3c Ti: culls, $9; 


z lambs, 

$48.50 
dull; choice lambs, $15.25; mostly, 
sheep, $7@9 





RUTTER 


































rind Your Corn the Simple Way 


Delicate, Complicated Machinery is neither necessary nor economical, 
Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—F ast—Economical—Durable 
No complicated parts, whole machine easily handled. With ball- 
bearing system it is light running and rapid, requiring 
very little power. Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
a part to replace. Made of the best of materials. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed, For illustrated literature and prices 
address— 
GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-i, Columbia, & @ 









Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
fonger than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
ase, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, are con- 
vincing proof cf durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in al’ 
sizes, with or without stand or tower. Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs, 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 
812 Laura Street, Palatka, Fla. 


























WITH A STAR HULLER—made in eleven styles and 
sizes, both hand and engine power. Velvet Beans 
can be hulled with all Stan Hvuuers if de- 
sired. The most efficient, durable and 
economical Hullers on the market and 
have been for over a generation. Write for 
‘eatalog and full particulars. 


STAR PEA HULLER CO. 


Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


LOW PRICES ON AUTO SUPPLIES 


Repairs for FORDS.—Get the most for your money in 
all repairs for Fords, tools, extra business and ex- ' 
press bodies, seat covers, top recovers, demountable 
rims, shock ‘absorbers, ete. Also supplies and acces- 
¥ sories for all cars, including tools, spark plugs, tubes, 
6900 Miles chains, etc. You can run your car at very least expense if you order 
from the new catalog of ‘‘The South’s MailOrder House.’’ Write forit, 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pre- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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New miles put 


into oldtires 


All the new, toughened rubber and most of the 
origina] mileage is put back into old tires by our 
retreading process. 





Kure-Retreader. 
absolutely guaranteed 
from defects of materials aud 
workmanship. All sizes and 
makes of tires retreaded to 
look and wear like new, 


Send worn tires by prepaid 


express. Attach tag bearing 
your name and address. State 
whether plain or ribbed 
treads are preferred. Ve 
pay return charges 


New Long-wearing Treads 
Put On at These Prices 





MILLER TIRE COMPANY 
50 Auburn Avenue, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 




















} One of the three best Amorican Engines. Gasoline 
or Kerosene; costs less to own and lesa to run; 
walves in head give much more power; simplest 
and easiest to operate; sold direct and guaranteed 
by South's oldest and largest machinery and sup- 
ply house. Easy terms; catalog free. Write for it. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., Richmond, Va- 
South’s oldest and 
Largest Mchy. and 
Supply House. 










STONE MI 


DUR OLD RELIABLE Stone Mill 
is low priced, compact, easy to 
f built to stand hard reg- 

alar service; has stone burrs which 
turn at high speed and produce 
best quality corn meal and whole 
wheat flour; operated by 
oline engine or other 
ight power. This year’s 
great corn crop willmake 
one of these mills a big 
money-maker. Sold for 
cash or pays itsown way 
onour easy reesunent plan 
fullincof Grinding: 

nding- 

Mills, Feed Cutters, Gasoline Engines and other farm 
machinery at low prices. Order your Corn Mill at once. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


KODAK FINISHING 


i 7 ny * | ij j We 
Mail your films to us for correct finishing. 
make ve epecialty of high-class developing and 
printing—a 24-hour service of expert workmen. 


olls 
Developed 


Free 
We also carry a full line of Eastman Kodaks 
and Films 
FARMER & CANNON 
318 N. 20th St., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jewelers and Kodakers 





































Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere | 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. -~ 
CHICAGO NEW YORK’ € 











Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“THE FRUIT JAR OF THES FIELD” 
Read what DICKY SILO owners have 
to say. Send for Catalog No. 24. 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY 
MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Maeomb, Hil. Kansas City, Me. 
















Edwards Kerosene Motor 


Many advantages. Patented. 


1% t h 
hatha - Write 


( “omparatively low price. 


Williams Mill 












When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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Dynamiting Soil for Pear Trees 
ta THE early spring of 1912, twenty 

varieties of pears were set on a piece 
of Cecil clay soil a little above the 
average in fertility, at the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station. This land had been 
used for some ten or twelve years 
previously as a variety peach orchard. 
one year had intervened be- 


tween the pulling out of the peach trees 


and the planting of the pear trees, dur- 


ing which time a liberal application of 
stable manure was given broadcast, and 
the area planted to truck crops. 

In preparation, the soil was laid out 
into plats and every other plat was 
dynamited in places where the trees 
were to be set. Holes were made 
three and one-half feet deep, and one- 
half stick of 25 per cent dynamite was 
exploded at each location. The varieties 
were -planted in rows so that each 
variety extended across the dynamited 
plats and plats where the holes were 


| dug by means of a shovel in the usual 








way. At the time the dynamiting was 
done, the subsoil was not as dry as it 
should have been, though the soil was in 
good condition to be plowed. 


Notes recorded on growth and condi- 


tion of trees from year to year have 
failed to show any discernable differ- 
ences between the trees on the plats 
dynamited. and those not dynamited, 


Those varieties resistant to “fire” blight 


have made satisfactory growth on all 
plats, while susceptible varieties have 
succumbed on all plats alike. 

Had the subsoil been drier at the 
time the detonations were made, there 


might have been some difference in the 
growth of the trees, but this, of course, 
is an unknown quantity. 

Our observations in this work and in 
the use of dynamite in the setting of 
other trees, lead us to believe that it is 
not economical nor advisable to use 
dynamite in setting trees on soil that 
contains a fair degree of fertility and 
can be readily prepared with ordinary 
farm implements. 

On the other hand, it may be advis- 
able to dynamite soil, for tree plant- 
ing, with a very pronounced hard pan, 
or soils so rocky that ordinary imple- 
ments far preparation cannot be used 
conveniently. 

H. P. STUCKEY, 
Director. 
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MORE Agriculture at Blacksburg.— 
A new agricultural building on 
the campus of the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute at Blacksburg is well 
nigh completed and will be used this 
season for both instructional and ad- 
ministrative purposes. It is a two- 
story structure, containing seven 
rooms, a greenhouse and a large base- 
ment. On the first floor is a large 
agricultural laboratory, fully equip- 
ped as a model agricultural high 
school laboratory should be, with 
greenhouse, photo laboratory, etc. 
‘Prospects are good for a large num- 
ber of students taking the agricul- 
tural course this session. There is a 
special course in vocational agricul- 
ture to prepare men for positions in 
the agricultural high schoo! work be- 
ing conducted in over forty high 
schools,in the state under the Smith- 
Hughes act. This department also 
offers a four-year course leading to 
the B. S. degree, a one-year course 
for graduates of non-technical col- 
leges, leading to the same degree, 
and a one-year course for graduates 
of technical colleges, leading to the 
M. S. degree. All these courses pre- 
sent unusual opportunities for high 
school and college graduates to pre- 
pare themselves for usefulness in the 
bettering of rural conditions in Vir- 
ginia. 

The Murder of Quail.—Fifty years 
ago there appeared this item in a 
Richmond paper: “It is simply out- 
rageous the way gunners are slaying 
the partridges in the fields of Vir- 


ginia this early in the year, and it is 
a pity that there is no law against 
this indiscriminate gunning out of 
time. The birds are not near grown, 
and to kill them while so young is 
simply murder in the first degree.” 


These were the “good old days!” 
Had this continued much longer 
there would be no birds in Virginia. 
As it is, bugs innumerable eat up the 
crops, while the killing off of wild 
bees for their honeycomb is having 
an effect upon the proper fertiliza- 
tion of both fruit and grain. 

The state authorities contemplate 
establishing game sanctuaries in ev- 
ery county. Three hundred thous- 
and acres of land have been offered 
for the refuge of wild fowl, and signs 
are being erected to keep gunners 
out of these retreats. The. game de- 
partment asks for the imposing of a 
$50 fine on all gunners who trespass 
on these sanctuaries, 

Liberal Prizes for Creamery But- 
ter.—The State Dairy and Food Com- 
mission is offering prizes of $20 and 
$10 for the best ten one-pound prints 
of butter exhibited at the Virginia 
State Fair. This is done to encour- 
age higher quality and a greater 
quantity of butter produced within 
the state. The butter received will 
be placed in cold storage and after 
being judged, will be sold, and the 
proceeds sent direct to the shipper. 
The prize winners will thus secure 
liberal prizes and also a premium on 
the sale of their exhibits. 


An Expert on Wheat-seeding.—F. | 


R. Hudgson, Agronomist, Agricul- 
tural College, Blacksburg, says there 
are several important steps to be ob- 


served in the seeding of the ween? 1 


crop, such as planting only high- 
grade seeds, thorough seed bed pre- 
paration, early seeding, proper rate 
of seeding and fertilizing, treating 
for smut, etc., but none probably are | 
more important than seeding wheat 
on time. 

Late seeding due to late corn har- 
vest or passibly shortage of labor, 
is probably the most important cause 
of low yields in Virginia. 

The same fields seeded about Sep- 
tember 30 that are seeded October 30 
would yield 20 to 30 per cent more 
wheat. There is danger of seeding 
too early on account of the Hessian 
Fly, but this fly is usually killed by 
the first frost. 

Hay Fever and the Law.—Hay 
fever is on the rampage in the cities 
of Virginia and physicians say the 
epidemic will not abate until the pol- 
len of the ragweed and golden-rod 
has been scattered and set. The 
American Hay Fever Association is 
asking for the enforcement of laws 
for the cutting of weeds before seed- 
ing time, especially in cities. It now 
develops that Virginia has no laws 
covering this evil, but the various 
boards of health can command the 
removal of seeding weeds, where 
specific cases of, illness are traceable 
thereto. 
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Trappers! Send for these trapping 
helps immediately! Prepare for the 
big fur year. Book tells best ways to 
trap, prepare, and ship furs. Pictures 
of animalsin colors,ahsolutely true 
to life, drawn by the tamous artist, 
Charles Livingston Bull. Lists trap- 
pers’ supplies at wholesale prices. 
Market Reports and Shipping Tags 
also free. Be ready—write now. 


EUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
, aondeth 


212 Funsten Bide. 


St. Louis, Mo. 































Trapper'’s Guide—F REE! 


Trappers and Shippers—don’'t wait, 
write in to-day for Rogers big improved 
Trappers’ Guide—it’s sree. ‘The biggest, best 
work of its kind—hang the cover on your 
wall—it’s full of color and action — meant 
for real outdoor men. 

Complete lists of traps and trap- 
per’s supplies at lowest prices— 
Game laws—all the haunts and habits of the 
tur bearers—every trapper needs it—and 
it's FREE. ‘Rogers pays highest prices, 
quickest cash, and shipping charges on furs 
--deals direct with you, the square deal way-- 
Sradingdone by experts. Nocommiesion charged. 
Write today for Trapper’s Guide--get prices and 
market reports all winter through—Service Free-- 
don't delay--send cardtoday. Address Dept. 151 


ROGERS 295.5% 


ST.LOUIS 
LAND—— For Sale LAND 


Excellent bright tobacco lands in 
Craven, Onslow, Jones and Duplin 
counties. Address 


JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER CO.,, 
New Bern, North Carolina. 


EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 


in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The Righest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
Referees, First Nationa! Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 









































Gave your hams by putting the salt right 
to the bone at the start with my : 





y back 





Amherst County Fair—The Am- 
herst County Fair was held last 
week. It was the biggest and best | 


ever held at Amherst, the directors 
having recognized that the 


terest in agriculture as the basis of 
all material prosperity and _ happi- 
ness. Hence school day was one long 
to be remembered; all pupils were 
admitted to the fair free. The boys’ 


and girls’ exhibits were made very | 


attractive. Major Alex Forward of 
the State Corporation Commission 
was the chief speaker. He was the 
former governor’s secretary and has 
recently seen service in the war zone. 
Stock day was another great feature 
and here again the work of young 
America was in evidence. Then came 
Tournament day with ladies and girls 
in the saddle, the day ending with a 
supper and ball. W. 





s the flowers in 
Nettleton, Miss., 


Each copy is “Welcome as 
May.’—Emmett R. Todd, 


rising | 
generation must be led to feel an in- | 


Route 4. \ 














Have Youa Farm to Rent 
Do You Want to Manage 


a Farm? 

If you have a farm to rent or that 
you want to sell, now is the time 
to advertise. 

Farm Managers who wish to 
change positions for the coming 
year should let the public know it. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
the best medium to use if you wish 
to advertise your farm or if you 
wish a position, 
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BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS 


Why buy leather halters when McClintock Safety 
Rope Halters (patent give better results at less 
than one-half the cost? Guaranteed to fit and 
hold any horse or money refunded. Direct. from 
factory to you, $1.25 each, by mail, postpaid. We 
also make the only adjustable Shipping Halter 
on the market. Circulars and priees on applica- 
tion. H-M MANUAFCTURING CO., 


Elwood, 
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SELECTION OF SEED CORN FOR 
DISEASE RESISTANCE 


Some Suggestions From Prof. Dug- 
ger That Will Aid Progressive 
Farmer Readers in This Important 
Work 


HE principles to be observed in 
selecting seed corn are well un- 


derstood by a large number of 
thoughtful growers, but not practiced 
as extensively as is desirable. 

The foundation principle that 
should govern in this important work 
is that the selection should be made on 
the basis of the characteristics of the 
plant as a whole. This can be done 
with completeness only in the field, 
for when selection is made in the crib 
the farmer can be sure only of the 
quality of that particular ear. 

Ordinarily the first detail under this 
principle is that the: selection should 
be made from a plant which bears two 
good or above average ears. This is 
because prolific varieties usually yield 
more than one-eared varieties under 
most Cotton Belt conditions. 

Another precaution that can best be 
observed in the field is to select ears 
the tips of which are well covered by 
a closely fitting shuck that projects 
well beyond the tip. This is the most 
important single step that can be 
taken to breed up strains of corn 
more resistant than the parent variety 
to the attacks of “corn weevil.” Hence 
the necessity for selecting on the 
basis of well covered and closely fit- 
ting shucks is greater in the southern 
part of the Cotton Belt, where injury 
from the weevil is worse, than in 
other parts of the South. 

A comparatively new factor in the 
selection of seed corn needs now to 
be considered, according to investiga- 
tions, of which the results are pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 224, of the In- 
diana Experiment Station. That pub- 
lication gives a list of about half a 
dozen organisms causing as many 
different diseases of the corn plant or 
corn ear. Most of the diseases in this 
list are present in the Gulf States as 
well as in Indiana, and the preventive 
methods recommended for that state 
are quite applicable here. 

In brief. the most conspicuous 
symptom of the diseases here referred 
to consists in the diseased condition of 
the shank of the ear, which is often 
shown by the partial breaking of the 
shank. This means that instead of all 
the ears that hang downward being 
ears heavy enough to take that posi- 
tion by reason of their great weight, 
some of them hang downward simply 


because the diseased shank has 
broken. 
Of course it is understood that 


there is a normal or healthy drooping 
position of a heavy ear, and even an 
abrupt bending of the shank, that may 
be the results of the weight of the ear 
rather than of disease. In the case of 
ears drooping straight downward, the 
shank should be carefully examined 
and if apparently diseased, or so 
weakened that there is an actual break, 
the attached ear would best be avoid- 
ed as possibly diseased. 


_So much for the main symptom. 
Now for the results on the next crop 
of planting seed from plants in- 
fected with any of this group of dis- 
eases. Most of these diseases, be- 
sides infecting the shank, also invade 
He kernel. When such diseased ker- 
nels are planted, they carry over the 
disease to the next crop. In the re- 
sulting plants the effects may be by 
one or more of the following: 


\ weak and dwarfed growth of the 
young corn plant, which is the victim 
of disease from the time of germina- 
tion; 

The 
thus 


complete dying of the plants 
affected, thereby impairing the 


stand; 





The rotting of part of the roots of 
the diseased plants, making them less 
able to produce good ears and more 
liable to fall down; and 

The production of lighter and dis- 
eased ears. 

The classes of diseases mentioned, 
which it is believed are comparatively 
rare in this region, should not be 
confused with the disease of corn that 
has become widely prevalent through- 
out the greater part of the Cotton 
Belt during the past few years. The 
latter, unfortunately, has no common 
name and is known to the botanists 
as physoderma. Its symptoms are 
conspicuous and consist in the yel- 
lowing or yellow streaking of the 
leaves, and, at certain stages, the 
darkening of the leaves, and especially 
of the leaf sheaths. It is not proved, 
so far as the information before the 
writer indicates, that this latter wide- 
spread disease is ordinarily carried 
over on the seed grains. Instead, it 


where the inch pipe reached the 
dwelling, a branch was made with one 
3-4 inch pipe leading to the kitchen 
sink, and another the same size lead- 
ing to the bathroom, branching again 
in the frost-proof space under the 
room. Three smaller pipes connected 
with the closet, lavatory and bath 
tub. 


The material for the entire plant, 
including good bathroom fixtures, 
cost $250. The writer, during spare 
time in the month of February—when 
little work except feeding could be 
done on the farm—did all the work of 
building and installing. From that 
day to this our house has never, for 
a day, been without an abundance of 
the cleanest, purest soft water, and 
the only expense has been simply 
turning the spigots when water was 
wanted. The bottom of the tank is 
eighteen inches above the level of the 
top of the bath tub, so there is al- 
ways an ample pressure of water in 











PRICES OF HORSES 


HE horse is the only important thing on the farm that has not ad- 
vanced in price in recent years, as shown by the following table from 
United States Department of Agriculture: 

HORSES: FARM PRICE PER HEAD, 5TH OF MONTH, 1910-1919. 











| | | | | 
1919 1918 | 1917 1916 1915 | 1914 1913 1912} 1911 1910 
| 

Faneery 85 ..ccccccccece $120 | $130 | $129 | $128 | $130] $137 | $140 | $134] $143 3140 
February 15 ....cccce0s 21 133 131 129 132 139 146 137 144 147 
March 15 .ccccccsccscccces 124 137 133 131 132 138 146 140 145 150 
BOT 15 coccccce peenscees 127 137 136 133 132 138 148 142 147 154 
cS? ee ceccccce 129 136 138 134 133 139 145 144 146 148 
BEMO TS ccccsccecs ecccove 127 135 137 132 132 136 146 145 145 151 
SOEe ED cocccses eccemese 27 132 135 133 134 137 143 142 139 148 
AUSUSt 15 scccccccccccselecccees 131 132 13 131 135 141 142 141 148 
September 1§ ..cccccoccchoccsees 128 132 131 131 132 oa 141 139 145 
SE UO os ccvscesyecnabecesord 126 130 130 129 131 38 | 140 137 144 
ne | Perey, Serer 122 129 129 127 = 4 139 1% 143 
OEE SS PR ee 121 129 129 126 130 139 | 134) 141 





























is carried over on the remains of the 
corn stalks, so that rotation becomes 
the most hopeful method of decreas- 
ing its injuries. 

Rotation will also 
found helpful in fields where there 
occur any of the class of diseases that 
attack the kernels and that are carried 
over by the seed grain. 

J. F. DUGGAR 


doubtless be 





A Tank That Helped the Women 
Folks 


N SUNNY Home Farm there is a 

two story stock barn, in size 36 
by 100 feet, covered with a good tin 
roof. A number of years ago, nine 
good substantial concrete piers were 
built in the lower story of this barn, 
and on these piers were set seasoned 
oak posts, six inches square. Oak 
planks were bolted to the posts in a 
way to brace thoroughly in all di- 
rections and, after other two inch 
planks had been bolted across the top 
of the posts, a floor of heavy planks 
was laid and on this we set a 136 
barrel capacity cypress tank. The 
rain water from the eaves troughs on 


the barn was conducted into the tank 
through a trough, in which was fixed 
two galvanized wire screens. Just 
below the intake trough was ar- 
ranged an overflow pipe of some- 
what larger capacity, the inner end 
of which was screened also. The 


tak was covered with matched floor- 
ing in a way to make the tank dirt 
and mouse proof. At the same time 
the upper floor of the barn was re- 
moved and the material used to con- 
struct a shed on the south side of the 
barn, in size 34 by 100 feet, for use 
in storing tools and housing horses 
and young beef cattle. We then had 
a hay and fodder storage barn of 
100 ton capacity, which has been filled 
each year since, the roughage com- 
pletely covering the large water tank 
when the barn was full. An inch 
pipe of best wrought iron 500 feet in 
length was connected with the tank, 
entering at the side three inches from 
the bottom, and run under ground to 
the dwelling. An old back porch, 
that had always been a nuisance, was 
removed, a good concrete wall con- 
structed, and on this wall a bath 
room 8x10 feet built. At the point 





I doubt if three weeks work 
carpenter, plumber 
together with $250 


the pipe. 
of a “jack leg” 
and stone mason, 


in cash, ever brought this farm fam- 
ily more satisfaction than that ex- 
pended by the writer that stormy 


month of February. The bath beats 
the “branch” or family wash tub all 
holow, and the women folks say there 
is no comparison between the soft 
water, now always on tap in the kitch- 
en, and the well water that was 
used previously. The average sized 
farm house roof, equipped with good 
eaves troughs and the water conducted 
through a filter to an elevated, well 
protected tank of ample storage capa- 
city, will furnish ample soft water 
that for bathing and kitchen use will 
be far superior to the water from any 
well, and the cost of pumping and 
repairs will amount to nothing for 
15 or 20 years. A. L. FRENCH. 





Cotten at 54.4; Production to Be 
Very Small 

DROP of 524,000 bales in the 
A prospective crop of cotton this 
year over that forecasted a month 

ago was indicated today in the De- 
partment of Agriculture's monthly re- 
port which placed the condition of 
the crop September 25, at 54.4 per cent 
of a normal, and the total production 
at 10,000,000 bales. During Septem- 
ber there was a decline of 7 points in 
the condition of the crop compared 
with an average change of less than 
five points during the last 10 years. 
Production from July 25 condition 
was forecasted at 11,016,000 bales and 
11,230,000 


from August 25 condition, 

bales, while last year’s total crop was 
12,040,532 bales; two years ago l11,- 
302,375 and the record crop, that of 
five years ago, 16,134,930. 

The condition compares with 61.4 
per cent on August 25,last, 54.4 on 
September 25 last year; 60.4 two years 
ago, and 63.5, the average on Sep- 


tember 25 of the last 10 years. 

Condition by states follows: 

Virginia 64; North Carolina 61; 
South Carolina 61; Georgia 49; Flor- 
ida 35; Alabama 45; Mississippi 52; 
Louisiana 38; Texas 52; Arkansas 60; 
Tennessee 64; Missouri 78; Oklahoma 
72; California 95; Arizona 92. 

The indicated yield per acre and 


(39) 1647 


forecast of production by states fol- 
low: Virginia 200 pounds, and 16,- 
000 bales; North Carolina 211 and 1,- 
127,000; Georgia 148 and 1,547,000; 
Florida 74 and 17,000; Alabama 117 
and 696,000; Mississippi 157 and 917,- 
000; Louisiana 114 and 330,000; Texas 
138 and 2,950,000; Arkansas 177 and 
972,000; Tennessee 183 and 280,000; 
Missouri 277 and 70,000; Oklahoma 
193 and 988,000; California 333 and 
116,000; Arizona 305 and 70,000; all 
other states 282 and 8,000. 

The picked acreage is estimated at 
32,390,000 and is 46 per cent, or l,- 
570 acres less than the area esti- 
mated in cultivation on June 25 this 
year, and is 10 per cent less than 
the acreage picked last year. 

Today’s report included the fore- 
cast of production by states for the 
first time in the history of the cotton 
reporting by the department of agri- 
culture. 


Cotton Ginnings Behind Last Year 


‘Bedap og ginned prior to Septem- 
ber 25 was 1,354,170 running bales, 
2.228 


including 19,524 round bales; 2,22 
bales of American Egyptian, and 427 
bales of Sea Island, the Census Bu- 
reau announced today. 

To September 25 last year ginnings 
were 3,770,711 running bales, inciud- 
ing 88,250 round bales and 3,028 bales 
of Sea Island. 

Ginnings by states follow: 

Alabama 143,876; Arizona 3,653; Ar- 
kansas 64,481; California 4,563; Flor- 
ida 5,061; Georgia 539,142; Louisiana 
52,540; Mississippi 121,352 ; Missouri 
1,822; North Carolina 79,379; Oklaho- 
ma 82,017; South Carolina 333,823; 
Tennessee 7,062; Texas 415,139; Vir- 
ginia 150; all other states 110. 


Ginnings of Sea Island by states 
were: Florida 268; Georgia 134; South 


Carolina 25. 
West Is Better 


N COMMENTING on conditions 
the department said they were gen- 
erally favorable in West and North- 
west Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Missouri and cotton made good 
progress. In the remaining portion 
of the Belt general unfavorable con- 
ditions prevailed. Boll weevils con- 
tinued their ravages in eastern Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida, extending their territory in 
Georgia and southeastern South Caro- 
lina and materially damaging the 
crop in South Georgia, southern Ar- 
kansas and southeastern Oklahoma. 

The cotton caterpillar covered con- 
siderable new territory west of Geor- 
gia, damaging the crop materially out- 
side the weevil infested area. 

The tropical hurricane caused 
heavy loss of cotton in the territory 
through which it passed, 100,000 bales 
having been lost in southern Texas. 

Picking is progressing rapidly, in 
some sections being practically com- 


pleted. There is little complaint of 
lack of pickers except in western 
Texas and Oklahoma. High prices 


demanded by pickers is causing some 
complaint, agents of the-department 
reporting that the pickers are more 
independent and less industrious, than 
in former years. 
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ORDER A HYGIENAIC BED 


26-Th., $10.20; 31-™M., $11.20; 36- ne $12.10; 41-M., 
$12.50: Pair 5-%. Pillows, $1.80; -Ib., $2.60:. NEW 
FEATHERS. Best tick. We have "e508 fa deposited 
in bank to GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or money 
back. Order or write for catalog today. 


HYGIENIC BED CO., Dept. B, Charlotte, N. C. 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the celiabiliag 
of all advertising it carries.’” 





The Resistance of Pear Varieties 
to Blight 


ba 1912 an experiment was begun by 

the Horticulturist of the Georgia 
Experiment Station to determine the 
relative resistance of varieties of 
pears to Fire Blight. 


Included in this test are varieties 
such as the Bartlett, which is known 
to be very susceptible, and all de- 
grees up to the supposedly very re- 
sistant Kieffer. The trees were set 
in an acre block, and given the same 
cultural treatment during the past 
seven years. 


In September, 1919, after seven 
years of exposure to blight, this 
block of pear trees presented the fol- 
lowing appearance: 


Six trees of Beurre d’Aujou_ killed by 
blight; three blighted and two healthy. 

Four Kieffer trees killed and the other six 
trees more or less blighted. 

All of the Garber trees free from blight. 

Two Le Conte seedlings healthy 

Two Le Conte trees dead and one blighted. 


Two LaFrance trees healthy and one 
blighted. 
Five Japan Golden Russet trees blighted 


and one dead. 
Five Tyson trees healthy and one dead. 
One Lincoln pear dead. 
Five Seckel pears healthy and one dead. 
Four Flemish Beauty trees dead and two 
healthy. 
Five Vermont Beauty trees dead. 
Five Koonce pears healthy and 
blighted. 
Two Howell trees killed by blight. 
One Wilder pear dead and four blighted. 
One Lawrence tree healthy and two 
blighted. 


one 


zers for the spring of 1920, but also 
of such raw materials as sulphate of 
ammonia, tankage, dried blood, fish 
scrap, rock phosphate, bulk acid phos- 
phate and cottonseed meal. The 
manufacturers of cottonseed meal 
were invited to a conference in Wash- 
ington on October 7 to consider the 
cost of manufacture and other facts 
which will enable the Department to 
arrive at a fair price for this com- 
modity, and the producers of the oth- 
er raw materials invited to present 
such evidence as they may desire on 
the cost of production. The manu- 
facturers of mixed fertilizers will 
send in their proposed prices for 
the spring of 1920 at a later time. 





How te Make a Good Corn Exhibit 


ELECT 10 or more ears that are 
uniform in size, shape, and color. 
Arrange them in pyramidal form, or 
they may be placed flat on the table. 
The color of the cobs should be uni- 
form, preferably the same color as the 
kernel, that is, white corn usually has 
white cobs. If the variety has colored 
kernels, it should have colored cobs. 
2. The ears should be without blem- 
ishes caused by missing kernels, worm 
eaten tips, discoloration from being wet 
or by molds. The butts and tips 
should be well covered. Avoid ears with 
a mixture of colored kernels. 





Causes and Extent 


pounds per acre, 
to different causes, are as follows: 


fp StTIMATED yearly losses of cotton in the United States, 


of Cotton Damage 


expressed in 


based upon estimates of deviations from normal due 


[Pounds per acre.] 






































dead. 


One ag pa pear healthy and four blighted. 


Twelve Japanese Sand pears entirely free 
from blight. 

A careful survey of the above data 
will disclose that certain varieties 
are very susceptible to blight under 
Georgia conditions, and among these 
the Kieffer. Other varieties as the 
Garber, Tyson, Seckel and Koonce 
are highly resistant to blight, while 


the Japanese Sand pear is practically 
immune to blight. 


For years the Kieffer pear has 
been recommended as the variety 
| best adapted to the Southern states 


where blight is serious, but this ex- 
periment to date has proved that the 
Kieffer is far from being the best va- 
riety. The Garber, Tyson, Koonce 
and Seckel are all more resistant to 
blight than the Kieffer. 


The Japanese Sand pear which is 





practically immune to blight, resem- 
bles the Kieffer in size and shape, 


| but is of better quality. 





This experiment is being continued 
by the Horticultural Department and 
the data will eventually be published 
in bulletin form by the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station.—J. McClintock, 
Jotanist and Plant Pathologist, Geor- 
gia Experiment Station. 

Fair Prices for Raw Maerials as 
Well as Mixed Fertilizers 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
at the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the Départment, in 


order to stabilize the prices of raw 
fertilizer materials as well as the 
prices for mixed fertilizers, has un- 


| der consideration not only the ques- 


tion of fair prices for mixed fertili- 
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blighted. butt to tip. The circumference of the 
° ence of the 
Five Beurre Diel trees healthy and one ] ; 


ear should be about four-fifths of the 
length. 

4. The rows of kernels should be 
close together and straight from tip to 
butt; irregularly shaped kernels de- 
tract from a good appearance. 

5. The ears should be rigid and free 
from molds, indicating that the grain 
is well matured and in good seed con- 
dition. Corn that is selected from a 
pile of corn that has heated is likely 
to show the kernels blackened near the 
cob. 

6. The exhibit should be arranged 
attractively on a clean surface with- 
out colored decorations, as these us- 
ually detract from the appearance of 
the exhibit. ; 

The farmer who follows the above 
rules in selecting corn for exhibition 
purposes is most likely to carry away 
a prize, according to A. P. Spencer 
of the Extension Division of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 





The Birthday Dinner to Professor 
Massey 


HE Progressive Farmer did a hand- 

some thing when it gave a dinner 
last night to celebrate the eightieth 
birthday of the dean of agricultural 
editors and teachers, Prof. W. F. Mas- 
sey. 

In assembling here agricultural 
leaders from other states, Dr. Poe 
paid a tribute to the guest of honor 
that was creditable to the initiator of 
the occasion and’ worthy of the re- 
cipient of the courtesy. For it is al- 
ways a helpful and inspiring thing to 
see public recognition made of faith- 
ful public service rendered, and every 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one acquainted with the facts knows 
what a power Professor Massey has 
been in promoting agricultural] prog- 
ress in the South. 

The name of Massey is inseparabi, 


linked with the idea of modern far) 


ing. We hardly can think of the 
new agricultural era, the character- 


istic doctrine of which was that the 
farmer needed to be a student and 
thinker as well as a toiler with his 
hands in order to achieve the high- 
est measure of success, without think- 
ing also of Professor Massey as the 
pioneer emphasizer of the necessity of 
brains in farming. 

By mouth and through the press 
Professor Massey has exercised a 
very wide, constant and always a 
very wholesome and stimulating in- 
fluence on the farmers of the South 
and few men have contributed more 
to the agricultural progress which 
has been made than he has done. All 
honor and continued success and use. 
fulness to him and to the great farm 
paper, which was his host last night. 
~Raleigh News and Observer, Oct. 1, 





Begin Saving Now so as to Educate 


Your Children 


* YOU see an Englishman running 
down the street toward the tele- 
graph office, ten to one, there is a 
new-born son at his house, and this 
father is hurrying to the telegraph 
office to make a reservation for him 
15 years hence at Eton or Rugby.” 
At least this is the way a clever wri- 
ter, who is describing what these 
schools mean to the Englishman, ex- 
plains that particular Englishman. 

And why not? There is no event 
that means more to a man than the 
birth of his son, and certainly noth- 
ing that is going to mean more to the 
son than the training he will receive. 
A reservation in a select school is 
not necessary to guarantee this train- 
ing to the American boy, but financial 
security is needed. 

How many of the 12,000,000 citizens- 
to-be who open their eyes on America 
every year can count on this training? 
How many of them will be numbered 
in the 


new aristocracy of the men 
who know, the empire builders of 
1940? These builders will be a class of 


trained men, and the class which the 
citizens of tomorrow will enter de- 
pends largely on the fathers of today. 

The father who dreams great things 
for his little son will begin to invest 
a part of this year’s prosperity in the 
future of the boy. 





North Carolina Guernsey Breeders 
to Organize 


A’. Salisbury, N. C., October 23, the 
Guernsey siavtore of the state 

will organize an association. The fol- 

lowing program is announced: 

OCTOBER 23, 1919 

5:30 p. m.—Banquet, Yadkin Hotel. 

8:00 p. m.—Address of Welcome, W. B. Stra- 
chan, Mayor of Salisbury. 

Address—By C. L. Neel, President Rowan 


County Guernsey Bull Association. 


Response—Lowel Gable, Wyebrook, Pa. 


Address—S. S. Stabler, County Agent. 
Address—Objects and Purposes of Ni 
Carolina Breeders’ 








Guernsey d 

ciation, E. A. Onsrud, Americar 

Guernsey Cattle Club Peterboro, N. H. 
OCTOBER 24, 1918 


sale purebred 
‘air Grounds. 


Public Guernsey Heifers at 


HE best crops are always secured 

from improved home-grown seed. 
And the easiest money made on the 
farm is earned by selecting seed in 
the field in the fall. Every tarmef 
should write to his agricultural col- 
lege and to the ens ai of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for bulle- 
tins on seed selection ar call on the 


county agent to assist in selecting 
seed in the field. 
Make your neighborhood a r« ading ! igh- 


hborhood 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA COT- 
TON WAREHOUSE LAW 


Advantage of the System Explained— 
Difference Between Warehousing 
Under New State Law and Formerly 


R GARDING the new North Caro- 

lina cotton warehousing and mar- 
keting law, and the object of the 25 
cent per bale tax assessed against all 


cotton ginned this year, the State Di- 
vision of Markes answers an inquiry 


from a Progressive Farmer reader 


as follows: 

Itis estimated this tax will create a 
fund of approximately $400,000 and the 
law requires that at least 50 per cent of 
this fund shall be invested in United 
States Government or Farm Loan 
bonds or North Carolina bonds, and 
the remainder may be invested in 
amply secured first mortgages to aid 
and encourage the establishment of 
warehouses operated under the sys- 
tem. 

The law was not enacted for the pur- 
pose of creating a fund to be invested 
as above outlined, but to provide a 
sufficient indemnifying or guarantee 
fund to cover any loss not covered by 
the bond required of individuals or 
warehousemen connected with the 
State Warehouse System, and in or- 
der to provide the financial backing 
which is essential in order to make 
the warehouse receipts universally 
acceptable as collateral. 

We are sure you fully realize the 
benefits to be derived from an ade- 
quate warehouse system, but doubt 
whether you are aware of some of 
the vital requisites for such a sys- 
tem; chief of which is the financial 
backing of the receipt. 

To illustrate: John Doe is operat- 
ing a cotton warehouse for his own 
account, the cost of which was $5,000. 
The capacity of this warehouse is 1,- 
500 bales. John Doe has only. net 
assets amounting to the value of his 
warehouse property or $5,000, yet he 
issues receipts to the capacity of his 
warehouse and thereby assumes an 
obligation of approximately $225,- 
000. 

Doe’s warehouse is under no super- 
vision; 4nd should he select, he might 
issue as many fictitious receipts as 
he pleased. His receipts state that 
the cotton is fully covered by insur- 
ance. What would prevent Doe’s 
asséssing a charge against his patrons 
and carrying no insurance? You can 
well imagine the disastrous results in 
case there were a total fire loss. 

We merely cite these two exam- 
ples, but were John Doe so disposed, 
he could practice fraud in various 
ways. If he were a man of high 
moral standing in his community, a 
patron of his warehouse could pos- 
sibly arrange with the local banker 
to accept the receipts as collateral; 
but Doe’s receipts would be given 
very little consideration in the trans- 
action, but the financial standing of 
individual holder would be fully con- 
sidered by the banker in determning 
the amount of the loan and the in- 
terest rate. 


Without financial backing and 
Proper supervision the average cot- 
ton warehouse receipt is considered 
by the financial world as merely “a 
Scrap of paper.” 

lf Doe’s warehouse were operated 
under the state system, these con- 
ditions would be entirely changed. 

oe would issue a receipt that meets 
with the entire approval of the Fed- 
tral Reserve Banks and that would 
be readily acceptable by them (pos- 
sibly at a preferential interest rate) 
as re-discountable paper. 


This receipt would show weight, 
ate and staple of each individual 
ale as ascertained by weighers and 
8taders designated by the state or 
Federal departments. John Doe would 


: 


be under bond in the sum of $7,500 or 
at the rate of $5 per bale stor- 
age capacity of his warehouse. He 
would be required to make daily re- 
ports covering his activities as a pub- 
lic warehouseman. His warehouse 
would be subject to rigid inspections 


at irregular intervals by Federal in- 
spectors. The cotton stored in his 
warehouse would be fully insured 


against loss by fire by the State Su- 
perintendent of Warehouses, and his 
receipts would carry absolute title to 
the cotton stored. 

In addition, to fully safeguard the 
integrity of the receipt, the state has 
provided the guarantee or indemnify- | 
ing fund. This fund can be expended 
for absolutely no other purpose than 
for the guarantee of the statements 
as contained in the receipts. 

Truly this constitutes an adequate 
warehouse system, and the receipt 
should be as fully negotiable as a 
Government bond. 


| | OUR HEALTH TALK 


2 
Famous Battle Creek Physician 
:. nD e a . 
Gives Rules for Treating 
Spanish Influenza 

HERE are no drug remedies of any 

value in this disease, but there are 
several simple measures which may | 
be used with great Advantage. 

l. At the beginning of the disease, 
a thorough evacuation of the bowels 
should be secured by an enema con- 
sisting of two or three pints of warm 
water. The enema should be repeated 
until the bowels are thoroughly emp- 
tied, and continued twice a day dur- 
ing the disease. 

2. Water or fruit juice should be 
taken daily to the amount of three 
or four quarts, so as to promote elim- 














ination through the skin and _ kid- 
neys. A glassful of water or a lit- | 


tle fruit juice every half hour, when 
the patient is awake, is a good rule to 
follow. Fruit juices may be used free- 
ly to a great advantage, and gruels of | 
oat meal, rice, and other cereals. Bran | 
should be mixed with the gruel so as 
to promote bowel activity, and an 
ounce of paraffin oil should be taken 
three times a day for the same pur- | 
pose. 

3. The short hot bath and the hot 
blanket pack are efficient means of 
combating the fever and of relieving 
the pain in the back and legs. Fo- 
mentations should be applied to the 
chest twice a day, with a chest com- 
press between the applications. 


4. Headache may be combated by a 
cold compress to the head. Care 
should be taken to wet the hair thor- 
oughly, and to apply the compress in 
such a way as to cover the entire 
back part of the head as well as the 
front part. 

5. If the fever runs high, the cold 
pack may be used as a means of low- 
ering the temperature. It should be 
applied immediately after a very 
short hot blanket pack. 

6. The hot blanket pack consists in 
wrapping the patient in a blanket 
wrung out of water as hot as the pa- 
tient can bear. A dry woolen blanket 
should be applied: outside the wet 
blanket. The duration of the pack 
should be twelve to fifteen minutes. 
Care should be taken to cool the head 
and face of the patient, and keep an 
ice-bag over the heart if the pulse is 
rapid. When the temperature is high, 
the duration of the pack should be 
shorter, say four or five minutes. 

7. The patient must be kept in bed 
for several days after the fever sub- 
sides—Dr. J. H. Kellogg, in Good 


Health Magazine. 








_ You can always find something interesting 
in The Progressive Farmer. You will look for 
it each week, if you read it once.—Ida Mun- 
ford, Fremont, N. C. 
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JUST OUT — Our new 
“direct from factory” Bar- 
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(41) 1649 
For Sale—Registcred Berkshire Pigs 
lines A few g boar pigs by Supe I 
are now usi a son Of Grand Leader 
herd Write i what you want All j 
ab D. F. Efird & Son, Lexing Ss 
CHESTER WHITES 
Kegistered O. I. C.’s—All ages. p dp sell 
Spring boars at bargain Gc. BR. Wel d, Va 
0 if Registered pigs Price, 4 ait and guar- 
artee right dohn B. Yearger & S panville, K 
DUBOC-JERSEYS é 


Duroc Sow Papers furnished 


With ten pigs 
Far Rice, Va. 








Prices way below pet . 
Better bargains than ever. Get it 
today. We guarantees satisfaction, 

SAVE MONEY i 
Get our Book of Truth, our 
big, new catalog. Sample of new ‘ 
, feathers and free, post- 
paid.» AGENTS WANTED. 
FEATHER & PILLOW CO, 


AMERI 4 
Desk 242:“ Nashville, Tenn, 








POLAND-CHINAS | 














101685 
A limited number of pigs by 


’ BIG JUMBO 
Poland-Chinas 


and other noted boars. 
represented in this herd 
get the best, from the 
Poland-Chinas in this 
prices. Address A 


“RIG JUMBO No. 101685" 
The best strains of living hogs 
Send to headquarters and 
oldest and largest herd of 
State, at ene-half Western 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 











for our Progressive Farmer 


We will insert ad 
Zastern edition 


feaders in this department of our 
(covering Virginia. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents a 
word, each insertion. If advertisement is to appear 
once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a 
word: four times, 20 cents a word. etc. Each word, 
number or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in mame and address) unis as a separate 
word Advertisements not accepted without cash 
with order If the rate seems high. remember it 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send & 
letter to each of the homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate. all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


















AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—-Sell mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 


Co., 


Durocs—HBest breeding, Alamaice 
N 


Duroc Farm, Mebane, } 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs, Bred Gilts and Service 
Boars. Mount Laurel Farm, Cleveland, Ga 


30 cents pou 
Cc. 





Choice 8-weeks Durocs—Registered i your name, 
$11; 2 or more for $10.50. B. O. Bumpass, Bumps 
Virginia. 

Lake Latham Durocs—Bred and open gilts, pig, and 


hogs of all ages fag sale. Lake Latham Varm, Mebane, 


North Carolina 
Duroc 

registered ; 
‘ 


Defender bl« 
reasonable 


Pigs- 


nd, splendid in- 
price P. 


Sig Type 
dividuals, Heury, 
Conover, 





strat esistered pur- 


months, Model 
$25 ea T. bk. Crad- 


boars and gilts, 
Asheville, N. ¢ 


Durocs—4 
chaser’s name, 
dock, Route 5, 








Registered Durocs-—All ages, at nan’s prices. 
tred sows, service boars Satisfac guaranteed, 
Pineland Stock Farm, Buckner, Va 

For Sale—Hich-grade Registered Dur Boar—Gets 
large litters; doubly immune; perfect gentile; photo 
if wanted; weighs 500; price $150. Guaranteed. G. B, 


Dasher, Rincon, Ga 


Doubly Immune Duroe Sows and Gilis—granddaugh- 























ters and great-granddaughters of the lefenders and 
Colonels, bred to our famous Scissurs nd Kouapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn 

Big Type, Registered Duroc-Jerse rig Orion's 
blood Well grown and thrifty. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed 10 weeks old, $15. Pine View Farm, Chaly- 
beate Springs, G. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey sows, open at bred, cheap 
selected pigs $15 each. Two months old, well bred 
and guaranteed to please or money refunded. J. L 
Skinner, Littleton, N. C,. 

The Hog’s ultimate end is the pork barre! and the 
butcher buys by weight. We offer the big profitable 
type Luroc—Boars, Sows and Gilts, All registered 

| Herd boar over eight hundred pound at two years. 
Other stuff easily in proportion If willing to pay for 
real—hogs—the only kind worth feeding—write us. 
Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, Alabama 
ESSEX 
Big Type Registered Essex Servi Tears E. A. 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. .- 
HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—Belted registered Hampshire pigs, bred 
|} sows and gilts. G. D. Moore, China Gruve, N. C. 

Registered Hampshire Sows, Boars—-t-months-old 
shoats, 10-weeks-old pigs. Best blood lines. Collett 
Bros,, Thomasville, N. C 

For Sale—Hampshires of champion breeding Some 


choice sows and gilts. Get my price before you buy. 














Address L. H. Joyner, Eastover, 8S. C. 
Registered Hampshire Pigs, Shoats, Bred Sows, Big 
Boars for Sale— Prices reasonable. test blood lines, 
We won highest. awards at fairs last year, L, ©. 
Allen, Hoschton, Ga. \ 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Big boned Poland-China pigs, sows and gshoats. 
Addrese T. H. Jenkins, Ruby, S. C 





sows and by 
Sunnyside, 


Poland-China Pigs—Out of big, prolific 
son of Gerstdale Jones, the $6,600 boar. 
Jonesville, Va. 

Write for latest folder of Big Type 
Pigs, and see ad on livestock page. FF 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Poland-China 
O. Hunter, 








Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particwars. The Progressive Farmer ' 

Wanted—Tenant who understands tobacco growing, 
preferably one with teams and implements. Have fine 
proposition for a real worker. Also several nice farms 
for sale. Ideal for tobacco Markets con- 
venient. BK. Frank Parker, Sedley, Va 

Salesman Wanted to Canvass the farming and 
threshing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, 
geareses and paints. Excellent opportunity fo rright 
party; previous experience unnecessary Address at 
once, The Lennox Oi! and Paint Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 





growing 


AAA ALR ALL AAAS 


2-horse, half-share crop. 
e. 


Danner 

Wanted—Tenant for 
Frye, Wake Forest, N. 
Wanted—Settled white lady to help with housework 
for small family in a refined country home. P. O. Box 
24, Tennille. Ga 

Farm Help Wanted—Good wages and living quarters. 
Permanent jobs. Ask for particulars. Golden Glades 
Farms, Miami, Fla 7; 

School Teachers Wanted—Good price paid for good 
to W. A. Swain, 











teachers. Rural district. Apply 

Winnabow, N Y ee Oe a ae tag 
Experience Farm Superintendent Open for Hire— 
Married. Address G. C. B., Route 5, King’s Moun- 
tain, North Carolina 

White Share Cropper Wanted—With good family. 
Healthy locality, near school and = church. 2 


Lockliear, St. Stephens, 8S. ei 

Couple experienced, reliable, A-1 references, wish 
management of large farm 1920. Southeast preferred. 
Address J. H. Raskin, 509 George St.. Ga. 


Wanted—Position as Farm Manager—By practical, 
progressive man, age 28; experience in developing run- 
down farms and making bright tobacco. Address 
P. Box 309, South Boston, Va 

Reliable Single Man to Work in Dairy Barn—Reg- 
istered Holsteins; modern barns, equipment. Must be 
clean, industrious and good dry-hand milker. Good 
wages, living condition. Seward Stock Farm, Peters- 


urge, Va. “MACHINERY i 


Brunswick, 





For Sale—One Little Giant Bean Harvester—Used 
one season. ;. V. Bass, Middlesex, N. C. 

One Sanders 6-disk plow; two Moline 2-bottom 
plows, never used, with extension rims; offered cheap. 
Golden Glades Farms, Miami, Fla 

Wanted—Electric Light Plant for Farm—Must be in 
first-class condition. State make, capacity, condition 








and lowest price. Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge, 
Virginia. 

‘LIVESTOCK 

_ ‘'BERKSHIRES i 





Large Berkshires—Cholera immune Stone Gate 


Farm, Petersburg, Va 


Big bone right type Berkshire pigs. James M. 


| & 





Rogers, Hollymeade. Profit, Va. 
Lake Latham RBerkshires—Pigs out of son of Silver 
Leader for sale. Lake Latham Farm, Mebane, N. C | 
Berkshires—Big type. bred sows. James 
W. Graves, American National Richmond, Va. | 
Berkshire Premier-Longfel 
low_ breeding 5 at 8 weeks. Mrs. 

c. Finch, Vienna, Va 

Anything You Want in Purebrads or 
trade enough of either for Ford Truck or car, 
condition Address Midway Berkshire Farm, 
ville, Cc. 








pigs, boars, 

Bank, 

Pigs—Masterpiece and 
Sows, $15; boars, $12, 





Grades—Will 
in good | 
Mocks- 


Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs—From ma- 
ture sows. Ship on approval. Seediand, J. B. 
Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, 8. C. 





Spring Roars—Cholera immune, sired by Jr. Cham- 
pion Missouri, 1918; excellent types and big grandsous 
of the largest boar living. Write Tate Anderson, 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

For Sale—A registered, big type Poland-China boar, 
name ‘Tarheel Buster, sired by Tennessee Buster. For 
particulars address O. P. Hamrick, Boiling Springs, 
North Carolina. 

Kor Sale—HKegistered Big Type, 
Poland-China Sows—$100, $125. 
from these sows, registered, $15-$20 
Mt. Croghan, 8S. C. 

Big Kone Poland-China Pigs—10 weeks, $15, rexis- 
tered in your hame Choice service boars, $50; gilts 











Best Bred Western 
Pigs, 8-16 weeks old, 
J. O. Taylor, 











|; and sows, open or bred, $50 to $100. RK. S. Somer- 

ville, Mitchell’s V 
Purebred Big Gone Poland-China Pivs—4 months 
$20; young boars, 4 months old, $25, Pedigree 


old, 
furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed J. L. Abernethy 
. & 


Elmwood, N. 
Registered Poland-China Boar—18 months old, of 
good breeding, a real herd boar, at a reasunable price, 


Son, 





This boar ig related to my sows and must go. Also 
young pigs for sale. Wanted a herd bvoar. Ww. 
Woods, Matthews, N. C. 

Poland-Chinas—Big Type, Prize Winuers—I have 
some $ and 4-months-old pigs, both sexes, amd boars 
ready for service, as well as a few bred gilts, I will 


sell cheap for immediate shipment, to make room for 
fall litters. For prices, etc., write, John W. Alexan- 
der, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











For Sale—Grade Angus Cows and Calves; registered 
bull. Box 120, Taylorsville, N. C. et on 
Registered Angus Cattle for Sale—One mature herd 
bull four years old. Several younger, three or four 
heifers, finest type. Address Srothers, 
Clarksville, Va. ? 

For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bull Calves— 
Well bred; good, broad and ocky individuals; at 
reasonable prices Correspondence solicited.* Visit- 
ors welcomed. Address A. R. Lockhart, Barboursville, 
Va., on Southern Railway. 

GUERNSEYS 

~ For Sale—Guernsey Heifers—Out of heavy producing 
grade Guernsey cows and an excellent registered Guern- 
sey bull. Ages 1 month to 18. J. M. Ervin, Darling- 
ton, S. C. 


Howerton 








HEREFORDS 
~ For Sale—One registered 5-year-old Hereford bull. 
Henkle & Barber, Ammon, Va. 
Lake Latham Herefords—6 yearling bulls for sale. 
¢ 








Lake Latham Farms, Mebane, N. 
Wanted—Carload of grade Hereford young cows or 
heifers. Give weight and price. F. W. Bishop, 


Irvington, Ala —_ 
One registered Hereford bull calf, seven months old, 


and one calf seven-eighths Hereford, bull calf eight 
months old for sale. Both calves well grown for 
age and_ ready for service For further information 
address P. C. Costner, Maidere, N. © 








For Sale—Miss McNeil 3rd. Lassie 4th, 
Ir.. Frank- 


Woodford Lady 4th, bred by E. H. Ta 


fort, Ky. Foultotwn Gomex 2nd, S. J. Gob- 
bert, Dearban, Miss. All young, finely bred and in 
Ross Hanahan, Char- 


best of condition. Address J 
leston, S. C, 
HOLSTEINS 
Holstein Bull Calves—From Advanced Registry dams, 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, -Tenn. 








Calves—From 1 


Registered Holstein 
B. Ware 


tull 
months of age, for sale. A 





(Classified Ads continued on next 
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[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


HOLSTEINS 


Hoistwein Bull Calf—Choice breeding and 
First check for $40 gets him. L. W. 
Richmond, Va. 











Purebred 
individuality. 
Bates, So. 





Holstein Calyes— bull calves 


Rexistered -Finely bred 
by U. 8 





for sale. Hord wberculin. tested S. Government. 
Write J. P. Taylor, Grange, Va 
Wanted—Grade Holstein, Guernsey or Jersey cows, 


or registered. Saddle mare or work mare in exchange 











for registered trotting mare with suckling filly colt. 
> on ie ‘ Flat Dutch. emiy August $2.75 ner 1,000; 
w. r. Ramsey, Chariotte Court House, Va 500 for $1: 5,000 or over. $1.50 per 1,000- a ae 
JERSEYS mail collect. Grder early, Clark Plaut Co., Box 108, 
a ——————_ | Thomasville, Ga. 
For : Sale—Two purebred Jersey Bulls. | Rowe's Farm, 
Care J. W. Rowe Co., Hampton, Va COTTON 


rieties. 1,000 expressed, $1.50; 500 postpaid, $1: 
postpaid, 50 cents. Prompt shipment 
tory plants guarantesd. Plant Farm, Ulah, 


Millions Frost~ proof Cabbage Plante—Deading va- 


and satisfac- 





winter heading. $275 per 1,.0@@: 500 
fur $1.40. Thomasville Pi.ot Co, 


Genuine Frost-proef Cabbage Flante—EBrom high- 
arade seed; leading varieties naw A to. set for carly 

by mail, postpaid, 
Thomasville, Ga 





We Grow Cultivated Cabbage Plants—Dig them. 
ing all fine surface roots, Early Jersey, 

Wakefields, 
select plants. 
Franklin, Va 


other varieties. 
Prices. free. 


lear~ 
Charleston 
Boek order eariy for best 

Counciil’a Plant Farm, 


Cabbage Plante—Frost-proof, Wakefield, Succession, 
2th. 








Four-year-old, Registered Bul l—Grandsen of famous 
A. 





“Flying Fox’’, gentle, $300. H. Mason, Comorn, 
Virgivia. 
Baby Calves— ea—Hexistered Jei seys » for sale. e. Close kin 






























































to Jacoba Irene, record 1,121 Is. buiter per year. 
| Tecloware A prices, John W. Robinson, Newton, N. C. 
For Sale—Yearling Jersey Bull—Registered, bred 
from famous Beaumont Virginia_ herd. Pronounced 
*A show animal, and but few if any betier bred.”’ 
J. M., Box 31, Route 7, Oxford, N. C. 
, Registered Jersey Bull—Bred on Island of 
) e, Fern's Oxford Noble, sold for $5,000; 
grandsire, $25,000; great grandeire, "$15 5,000; his dam, 
Register of Merit, sold for $1,025 Exceptional op- 
portunity to acquire a real baker “gentleman. Dropped 
ay 17, 1917; solid color; beautifully marked. Ad- 
dress Charles L odd, Bichmond, Va. 
SHORTHORNS 
Pall Calf—Whitehall Sultan breeding: - beautiful 
dark roar Write for picture and prices. oO. 
HMutchesc Danielsville, Ga. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
Wanted—20 Young Grade Ewes—For a farm near 
Asheville, N. € also one pure-bred Hampshire buck. 
Shee om western North Carolina preferred. Tuns- 
don Cary, Amer. Nai ‘| Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
ss DOGS: 
Wai ed—One Ai edale male puppy. . Alsc 30 > 50 | Guineas. 
Edmun Seottsburg, Va. 
« Mink, Skunk, Opossum, Fox, Squirrel and 
4 i Prices right. Large list free, 
, Ark. 
RABBITS 
be lwiai Lreeding age; guaranteed purebred, 
healihy, vigor Prices reasonable. Carl Golden- 
bers. J Lyne hburg, Va. 
N ;CELLANEOUS 1 LIVESTOCK 
50 “Lake Latham Farm, 





aude Ghoate for Sale. 
N 








For Sale Berkshire Crossed <2 
weeks old, $1 Allen, Wadesboro, N. 


Woistein and Guernsey Calves—Write for our propo- 
sition. “Burr Oak Farm, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Hampshire 
» Wwe 





Half and Half Cotton 
free. Crook Bres., Luray, Tenn. 


llue Bites Big Boll Early, 5-Leck Cotton. 
winner: HM. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Write for facts. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, 


aid Lavonia, Ga. 

Wantetd to Buy—Several cars each, Cook’s, 
and Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 
stock and cheap. Perry & Morris, Creedmoor, N. C 


Tool’es 
Must be good 


Seed—Bookiet and price list 
- Prize 


Four Bales Per Acre—Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Ga, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising _— 
antee to land advertisements, because every 
chaser should. sew land for himself hefore ah a 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sal> in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces af to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Farms on Long Terms. W. H. Parish, Dunn, N. C. 





Land Buyers—Send_ for Virginia Farm and Timber 
Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, . 
Land for Sale—If you. want to buy @ good farm, 


write to BR. S. Anderson, Hawkinsville, Ga. 

Good Farms Cheap, in the Peach and a aed Belt. 
Candor Development Company, Candor, N, 
500—Store property and smaller 


~ 300- Acre Farm, $7. 








farms. Tobacco section. €. Witmer, Nottoway, Va 
For Sale—Virginia bluegrass, alfalf®, stock and 
dairy farms. Catalogue free. Address B. BP. Perrow, 


Remington, Va. | 
For Sale—Algona, 740 acres, one of best farms on 
James River, lowlands tile drained. G. T. Goodwin, 
Scottsville, Va. 
Want to Buy—Direet from owner, 
with fair house, near good schvol. J. A 
South Carolina. 








a_ small farm, 
Owens, Cades, 





Our Leng Island Wakefieli—FPirst in weight, 
looks, a sure winner. Prompt or 
A postal card to Robert Hackney, 
sufficient. 


Durham, N. 








Our Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed—Ginned and culled 
om private machinery. Free from disease and weevil. 
Reeord, 4 bales per acre. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, 
Ga., @nd Lavonia, Ga. 

Trice—Selected and improved 10 years. Earlier 
than King’s, much more prilific, drouth resistant; 
beats the bell weevil. 


Write for circular and prices 
» D. 





| on early delivery. Correspondence solicited. 
Crowe & Son, Bells, Tenn. 

Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Earliest big boll. High per 
cent lint No anthracnose. No boll weevil. ree 


from all disease. 1% inch staple. Have private gin; 
private culler. We are originators of this wonderful 
cotton, others are imitators. Write us for facts and 
preofs we om your own state. Special price on seed for 
Send for proof today. Vandiver Seed 


7a 











CLOVER 











Clover—Recleaned seed, 2Zlc Ib.; in chaff, no stems, 
121ec; few. stems, 8c Ib., f.o.b. Hickory. Hickory 
Sced Co., Hickory, N. €. 

HEDGES 
~Amoor River Privet Evergreen—1,000, $15; 500, $8; 


100, $2 prepaid. Bolick Plant Farm, 


OATS 
For Sale—Fulghum Seed Oats—-Pure, 
cleaned and graded. Price $2 bushel; 5 
up, price $1.75. Address John P. Cheney, 
Georgia. 

For Sale—Fulghum 
Or will exchange for purebred 
shire sheep, or Guernsey cows. 
Fentress, Va., Norfoik County. 


Conover, N. ( 


~ sound, Te- 
bushels and 
Marietta, 





and Virginia Grey Turf Oate— 
Duroe hogs, Shrop- 
Address E. R. Miller, 



















































ANCONAS ONIONS 
Anconas—Improve _ your flock with new blood. A Genuine large Y ellow Potato Onions—V ery y fine, 
few Ancona cockere ‘Sheppard's strain. Utility | $4.25 per bushel, prepaid. Address Frank Puryear, 
birds, 1 $2.50 each: Very dark. W. A. Motley, | Orange, Va. 

Suurh cesses oD Onion Sets—Yellow Potato, small size, bu. of 40 
CAMPINES Ths.; peck, $1.10; bushel, $3.75. Medium size, peck, 
$1; bushel, $3.50. Cash with order. J. 8. Blackwell, 

Pwe-bred Silver Campines—Young stoek for imme- Stovall, N C. 

diate je Trios and cockerels, Trios, $5 up; coek- 

erejs, $2.50 up. Tom Sanders, Rutherforiiton, N. C. RYE 
LEGHORNS | For Sale—Abruzzi Rye—$3 per bu. Address A. P. 

—— + 7 - a8 Troutman, Addor, N. C. 

Single Comb W 28 Coe —Chalk white, | — 
low tail, —, ‘h hatch, ‘ nora, ial sais on mo Carl Wanted—To Buy Abruzzi I Rye—Sample and ‘quote. 
Gilliland, 8 ler City c. Hightower Seed Co., Hattiesburg, 
le Comb White a Bro Lert Yearling Write J. M. Field, Climax, N. C., - you are in the 
iinet ‘ ii! nee us aunt Brown eae h. “<< can market. for as. much as 100 bushels ‘of Abruzzi rye. 
covkerels, $2.50. . O. Poythren, Ridgeway, N. C. Abruzzi Bye—Put up in. 2%4-bushel, bass; price $3 

‘ ner bushel, freight paid. end cash immediately - 

_MINORCAS fore it is gone. Nubbin Ridge Farm, Climax, N. C 





Cockerels-—- 
Route 5. 


Minorca 
Ark., 


Comb Black 
Belch, Morrilton, 


ORPINGTON 


cellent Single 
$ and $5. A. V. 














Rot - Orpingtons— Write ~~ prices , and ; show “record. 

Blooin Kendall, Shelby, N. * 

For Sale—Choice Buff Orpington cockerels. Early 

hatched. H. D. Roberson, Kenbridge, va. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

—Both _ combs. Fine cockerela. and | pullets, 

$3.70, $5, $7.50, $10, $15. Satisfaction adres eed: 
Vit eonth pear. Best ever. Mra, J. C. Deaton, Salis- | 


tury, 

(raig’s Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Exhibition, 
laving strain. Winners at leading Southern shows. 
Write for, pr price list and particulars E HL Craig, 
Vickens, § 





ROCKS 
Barre! Rocks— —Thompsen strain, n, $2 0 and $3 each. 
Satisfection guaranteed. Mrs, H, W. Weaver, Stuart, 
Virginia. | 





“Barred Rocks—Cockerels, superior bred, , Well. mark- 
ed, good ype, heavy laying strain. Write Mrs, Geo. 
M. Isley, Route 1, Graham, N. C. 


~ Barred Rock Cockerels and pullets $2.5 q 
areatest layers and show etneks South. Rese $2 fifteen. 
Twelve years one bree Glenwood Farm, _Brooks, Ga 

st SSEX 

Speckled Sussex—Best general purpose chickens, 
combining beauty. and utility. Stock for prize winners 
for sale. H. LL. Bedford, Bailey, Tenn. 


WYANDOTTES 








For Sale—Silver Wyandotte hens and pullets. Heury 
reom, La Grange, N. C. 

White Wyrandette 
a ag for good 
Jonesville, 


Invincible a White Wyandottes, The fowls: for 
meat, beauty and winter eggs, High: class cockerels, 
pullets and eger offered, we setisfy. Return at our 
pr inane se - not ‘niehly. pleased. Uriah.Stock Farm, Uriah, 





and 
Sunnyside, 


Hens and Coekerels—Bred 
laying qualities. 








DUCKS 
ranted to purchase 24 live ducks, black or - gray 
Melerd for decoys, L. Beekman, Mc€lellanville, 
Seuth Carolina. 








___ GUINEAS: 
Ww anted—To buy 5 5 White and 25 Blue Guinea hens. 


Ac«dress Box 819, Wilmington, N. C., giving lowest 
price. 








TURKEYS 
Bronze Turkeys—One gobbler and three hens; im- 

, from Massachusetts for breeding purposes, 
Splendid pomenee. Tallahasseee Farms, Inc., Taila- 


hassee, F 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 

Buf? Orpingtons—Hens, $2.50; pullets, $1.5 : cocks, ks, 
$h Black Minorca and White Wyandotte cocks, $4; 
coekerels, $2.50, H. B. Bennett, Gilkey, N. C 

Single Comb Black Mir wrea and White ee 














$2.50; 900, $1.50; Progressive Everbearing, $1.25 per 
| 100, prepaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, N. ©. 
Plant Our Lady Thompson Strawberry this fall 


| and get. good 


| Alabama. 





ockerels, $3.50 each, Registered Berkshire pigs; 9% 
woeks old, big type, $15 each. Ligon, Enoree, 
South Carolina. 
ee Ea IN SA Nt 9 
: CABBAGE AND COLEARDS 

“abbage Plants— -By express, $1.50. per 1,000; by 
be rcel post, $2 per 1,000, We pack 4 damp moss end 
gvarantece to ol prante in good conctitior Varina 
rl ant Co., Varir N 


| paid. 








PECANS 


All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Base 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss: 


STRAWBERRIES 
Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry Plants 











—1,000, 





crop next spring. Well rooted young 
plants; $2.25 per thousand; 5,000, $2 thousand. Prices 
mace on. large lots. B. Grantham & Co., Marion, 





“WHEAT 


~ Seed: Ww + eng rica, Stoner ‘and Indiana Miracu- 
lous, $250 per busiel. S. P. Loekhart, Route 5, 
Durham, N. C. 





TREES 
Free Catalog—Adapted Southern Fruits, Nuts, and 
Berries. Garden Spot 2 Nursery, LeGrange; Ni C. 


MISCE RANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 




















Fulcaster, Miracle and Marvelous Seed: Wheat: 
Winter Turf; Appler and Rust-provf oats; Arctic grass, 
crimson clover. Full line clovers and grass seed. 
Write for prices. I. Wind & Company, Seedsmen, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Recleared Seed Wheat for Sale—Leap’s Prolific, 


Little Red, Miracle or Stoner and Bearded Fuicaster, 








at $3 ner bu, f.o.b. Blackstone, cash with order. 
Write for wholesale prices. Also. winter rye at $1.95 
per bu. Farmers Warehouse Co.,, Blackstone, Va., 
Nottoway County. 

Corn Mills, Sam Mills, Shingle Mills, Water | 
Wheels, Engfiines. De Loach Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga. 

(rushed Oyster Shells. for Poultry—10@ IWs., 75c 
1,000, $6. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 
South Carolina. 

Wanted— Boxwood | sprays. not to exceed “15 inches 
long. Cash before shipped. Address A. B, Price, 
The Boxwood Man, 929. Virginia Ave, S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Remnants for Sele—We handle all kinds of rem- 
nants and pound goods. You will be interested in our 
line. Write ns for price lists. Mail Order Depart- 
ment, Proximity Mercantile Comp G bora, 
North Carolina. 

Big Type Poland-Chinas—Choice lot young boars 
and gilts for sale, $25 to $35. On 4 entries at Win- 
chester Fair won 4 firsts. and Sweepstakes Gold medal. 
Harred Plymouth Rock cockerels, $3. J. P. Hatcher 
& Son, Hamilton, Va. 

One No. 2 Sharples Separator, used 2 months; three 
5-gallon and one 10-gajlon shipping can. Two 200- 
eRe: 0-egg Buckeye Incubator; two Standard 
: coal-burning broeders; 100 to 1,000-chick 
capacity. All good. as new. Will sell cheap to quick 
buyer. W. O. Poythren, Ridgeway, N. C. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films eloped free. 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingh Alz. = 


SACKS 


ao and Cotton Sacks—All sizes and for all pur- 
Deseo at attractive prices. Write for price e 
Wind & Company, Huntsville, Ala. * = § 


PRINTING 





> r 


























best in 
deferred samen 
is 


Tobacco Farmers—I have 
in Florida, $10 $25 per acre. 
Moore Haven, Fla. 


fine bright tobacco land 
erms. G. W. Barnes 




















Tw of the Best Cotton Farms in the South—One 
820 «cres, the other 1,200 acres. Terms easy. R. L 
Goodwin, Dunn, N. C 

The Best Bright Tobacco Farms in Virgi ia— | 
Stock and grain farm, 50 to 2,000 acres. Virginian 
Realty Co., Alberta, Va 

For Sale—All standard varicties cabbage seed, $3 
a pound, postpaid. Supply limited, so order promptly. 
E. B. Logan, Theodore, Ala. 





auction. If you want to Ge = Se il, tell me your wants, 
R. E: Prince, Raleigh, N. 

Wanted—Ready-made Farm—In North Carolina; 60 
to 80 acres level land, adapted to corn and small grain, 
5 miles we les ss from gvod town. i Fulmer, 
Chapin, S 

300-Acre Farin, 
ty, Virginia, on the Norfolk 
acres in_ cultivation; good sia 
Realty Co., Church Roal, V 

For Sale or Rent—159 Acres—80 acres cleared; 2 
good houses; 7s; on improved road, 
1% miles of Buie’s School, W. H. 
Hatcher, Buie’s Creek, .N. 

For Sale—52 Acres of Good Fruit Land—With good 
3-room house and out-buil 





| 
} 
Farm Lands My Specialty—I sell privately and at | 





Located in Dinwiddie Coun- 
& Western Railroad; 806 
Apply Piedmont 


$7,000. 











young orchard started; 
ings; 7 miles of North Wilkesboro, the healthiest coun- 
try in the South, Matthew Ball, Jackson Springs, 


Nirth Carolina, 
A Nice Two-horse Farm for 





“Sale—Located 3 miles 
0 


from two towns, in Southampton County, Va., 65 2-1 
acres, with 37 2-1@ acres cleared A good cottage 
house, stables and barn. Long terms. Address J. 


Branchville, Va. 

Cotton Farms for Sale— 
Acres, and 4 smaller 
land and 


Dudley Woodard, 


~ Six Good Tobacco and 
1,250, 900, 835, 650, 365 and 360 


farms. These are good values; cleared 
houses, goed roads, etc. Terms easy. Home Land | 
Co., Dunn, N. C. J. G. Layton, Manager. 


Highly Improved Hog and Dairy Farm—PBest loca- 
tion, on highway, half-mile good town and high school, 


new buildings, fences and orchard, 109 acres, stecked | 
and equipped. If interested in high-grade propesition, 
write for price and full description. Owner, Box 97, 


Clarksville, _ Va. 


For Sale—A Beautiful Florida 
10 acres land over 100 fruit trees; black sandy loam; 
natural drainage; good water; all wnuder cultivation, 
and fenced; 8-room house, necessary out-buildings; 
near railroad and postoffice, on public highway. Price 
on application to owner. Address Bux 27, Fort McCoy, 
Florida. 

~ 416% Acres—18 miles from Farmville, 
fenced “with 4-strand barbed wire fence, balance tilla- 
bie; lot of timber; running 5 





Home—Containing ! 


Va. ; 300 “acres 


stream; 5-room house, 
barn, stable, ete.; splendid farm for stock-raising; price 
$15. per acre, one-half cach, balanve 1, 2 and 3 years 
at 6 per cent. Henry L. Munt, 15 Main St., City 
Point, Va. 


Piedmont Virginia, Albe mat le County Farm—270 
acres, one mile station and schools; convenient to 
University of Virginia; 200 acres in cultivation; 30 
acres bottom; level and gently rolling; excellent neigh- 
borhood; 9-room residence, house and_ usual 
out-builidings; good orchard. Terms. Wilder 
& Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Farm of 85 Acres—Prive $6;000-—45 acres in_culti- 
vation, balance in saw timber. Five miles from Black- 
stone, on. National Highway; young orchard; good out- 
houses, and almost new seven-room cwelling with 
basement and attic: postofficve, stores, station, school 
and church one mile. ‘This is: flue tubacco section, 
D. H. Payne, Wellville, Va. 


Lampion Barm Lanis—In George and Jackson coun- 
ties, Miss., in high country rising west of Mobile, 
Highly productive; rich loamy topseil and clay. 

Many springs and small streams. Two rail- 
roads and. new highways, Farmers muior truck ser- 
vice into Mobile market. Schools and churches. Un- 
usual oprortun ty for farmers. $15. to #0 per acre 




















Reliability of Every Advertise. 
ment Guaranteed 


Ww WILL positively make good the loss sus- } 
tained by any subscriber age a result of fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes betrenms 
reliable business houses and their patrons, but only 
in. any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will’ make: good’ to. the subscriber as. we lave just 
indicated. The conditions. of this guarantee ar 
that the claim. for loss shall) be reported to ~ 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction « moplained 
of; that our liability shall cover only the rchase P 
= of the article in question, nor eamresste over 
1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability doe 
not apply when firm or individual becomes bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writ 
ing each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, whic!) yuaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carri eg.** 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK] 


CHESTER WHITES 


NOLS RS 
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THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 

Why lose money breedin, 

and feeding scrub hoget 

Twe of our O. 1. C. Hogs 

We are the most extensive breeders 

and shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 

Write today for the true story of the real 
.& Government Inspected 

We tase bred the O. I. C. Hogs since 1863 

and have never lost a h _with cholera 


FAT HOGS 
 -) 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
oO1c. Hogs. All foreign shipments 
or any other contagious 


WRITE. 
— TODAY— 
- FOR FREE BOOE 

The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


THE L. B. SILVER €0, 
R-508, Salem, Ohie 


O. 1. C's. Choice Six Months Service Boars, bred and 
open gilts, bret sows ‘Choice pigs from 2 w $ 
months old at $18 each, pairs no akin $35, trics $50, 
registered. Pizs are out of choice 400 to 60 pound 
sowe and sired by heavy-weixht boars of quality so 
can furnish cross-breds for k llers; Write for circular 
R. Q@. OWEN, R. F. D. |, Bedford, Va., Phone 2408, 


Q. 1. C.’s—Pigs, 2 monihs old, $18 each; $35 per pair, 
no akin, pedigree ed 














Bervic ° Pewsey Brea is and 
Ws. ate Fair prize winner® 
hi est bl a of breed, 
WwW. |. OWEN, Bedford, 
BERKSHIRES 














REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 


Of Best Quality 
HERD > EADED BY HILLC — ST RIVAL 
ND HILLCREST EBPOCHAL, 
Two of the best Dred boars in omy country. We 


are now offering sume 
PIGS, GILTS AND YOUNG BOARS 
Sired by these boars out of selected sows, Alse 


THREE BRED GILTS for fall farrow 
Now is the time to buy your foundation stork, 
before higher prices next spring. Our pricea &re 

reasonsble Come end: select: or write um 


HILLCREST FARM, 
Clarkaville, Virginia. 





Terms. Wriie Lampton Realty Co, City Bank Bldg., 
Mobile, Ala. 

For Sale—Stock Farm—l, 532 , Acros—Fenced and 
eross-fenced; good dwelli two-story, large barn, 
corn crib and feeding stalls, other out-buildings; 18 
tenant houses; 40 acres hog fenced; bearing pecans; 








Highly devel- 








three miles good town and railroad. 





For Sale—I bave listed with me about forty farms 
for sale in western Wake County, in best tobacco see- 
tion in. Nerth. Carolina, and. most of them as well 
adapted to other crops. Many around Apex, end ell 
accessible to good towns; ‘Three goud tobacco mer 
Lets in. the section where tarms Jocated. None far 
from. Raleigh, the capital. Good roads, splendid 
churches and good schouls are characteristic of this 
section. Lest section_of state. Terms arranged. Send 
c. 


oped, modern dairy and siock farms adjoining. Land 

rolling, but not broken; 600 acres in cultivation, Dal- a or 
ance in pasture and weedland; 9@ per cent can be ity and Bree 
cultivated. Fine water. If interested, write Lee O. My entire herd for sale 
Lester, Jackson, La. at reasonable prices, 


consisting of Bred. Sows, 
Gilts Males of all ages 
and Pigs 4 months old, 
all. will be Regitered in 
the purchasers name at 
os right prices, 








Ne. B. HUMB 
Asheboro, N. ae. 





for descriptive list. L. S. Olive, Apex, N. 





The Sant@ Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Tevas. 
new farming and livestock region with new towns is 
being opened up. Thie territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by @ good: clasm of settiers; aid crop posaibili- 
tlea proven by actual experience. Here you can profit- 
y raise cotton, corn, soreghuma, end fruit. It is an | 
{deal livestock and dairy country. Low prices for un- 
tilled’ lends and very esey terme, Move in eariy and 
take firet pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 1027 Ballway Exchange, Chicago, 1) 


Farms for Sale—Stovked and esuipped, 220 acres 








] 
—BERKSHIRES— 
We Hare Some 
YOUNG BOARS AND GILTS j 


From four to six months old: Sired’ by our herd 
bear MASDKR PRINCE 20th, from dams RIVAL 
PREMIER and ARTFUL DUKE breeding. - 

the late prolific Berkshires you 
them. Registered in purchaser’s 
faction Guaranteed. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


we lave 


want, 
Satis- 


name. 








CONCORD, N. 6. 
jets 





$6,000. Stocked and equipped, 740 acres, $40 acre; 


— 








wood buildings, orchard 900 trees, 1,000 grapevines, 
1,175 acres, $20 acre. Good 525 acres,, 


stock ranch, 1,5 
$35 acre, good buildings. Good: stock farm, 310 acres, 







6 mo. old, A 


BERK SHIRES—We offer for sale 75 pigs from = 
humber of bred cme, ene silts, oat aD 








$10.000. Fine river estate, up-to-date buildings and With ple. Service boars from 6 to 18 mos. 
fencing, chocolate soil and level, $100 acre, 1,500 | Out of big prolific sawe, Sired by our prize winnin® 
acres, @ genuine bargain. Fine river estate, 716 acres, | 2d champion boars, If you want better Berkshires 
$30,000. Farm and timber proposition, 1,300 acres, | #&t the blood that alweys win. Everything: reeist C. 
20,000. Investment, 1,290 acres, splendid location, | Let us tell you about them. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 
young timber. Tien Oe ae buildings, 800 acres, 

eautiful colonial estate, attractive brick 
residence, 425 acres, 400 level land, $25,000. Good DUROC-JERSEYS 
proposition, 400 acres, good road, good location, 
$12,000. In our best section, fine read, prosperity on 





every side, level land, cherolate leam, 200 acres, 

500. Here is an opportunity for a man that can think 
and act quickly. Send for full description of the 
above properties. They are located in Virginia, good 
section, and good neighborhood. Jno. W. Allison, Jr., 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





100 envelopea or letterheads, 40c; = 1.60; post- 
Womble Press, B, Bear ( Creek, é 





Label Your Syrups and a create profit- 
able demand for home-canned products, Request free 


When writing to an advertiser, say: “lam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabilieg 





20 Head—DUROCS—20 Head 


HEAD SPRING AND SUMMER DUROC- 
JERSEY PIG S—Both Sexee—$25 up. 
Also booking orders for several litters .farrowed 
September 10 to 16. Very best blood lines. 


LONGSWORTH. BROS., 
Pamplin, Virginia. 








samples. Emerson, Troup, Texas. 





ef of 49 carries.’* 
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WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








DUROC-JERSEYS 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





REG. DUROC-JERSEY PIGS | 


COME TO THE IDEAL DUROC F ARM 
FOR YOUR DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
lines, ORION CHERRY BING COL. and 
Blood EAT WONDER, etc. $15 to $25 each 
hase price will be refun tea and 
eee pal i both ways if not satisfactory. 
THE (DEAL DUROC FARM, 
R. W. Bray, Owner & Mor., Ramseur, N. C. 


express 











Mountain View Stock Farm 
High-class, Registered 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Young cattle of both sexes. 

A few choice young cows for sale. 





J. A. FELL, Verdery, S. C. 





BUY DUROCS 
10 Orion Cherry King Gilts, 20 Defend- 
er Gilts, 20 Sows, bred for September, 
October and November farrow. Ten 
O. C. K. Boars ready for service; 200 
selected pigs and shoats. Special 
prices during September. 

W. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 

















— REGISTERED DUROCS — 


40 Head Pigs 
10 Head Service Boars 


Purchase price will be refunded and express 
charges paid both ways on any hog shipped that 
len’t satisfactory 


C.D. MURPHY, Atkinson, N. C. 








—_— 


Registered DUROC-JERSEYS of [ 
Excellent Breeding 


Tw months old Boars at $25 
-ks old, of both sexes, at “sis each, 




















Pigs, & 10 5 
JENNINGS & ROBINSON, 
Nace, Virginia, 
BRED GILTS BRED SOWS 


Good Durocs at Reasonable Prices 

Faimont Farms, Hillsboro, N. C. 

E. S. Vanatta, @wner and Manager. 
BOAR PIGS SOW 


Boars Bred Gilts Pigs 
Sons of the $5,000 DEFENDER and ORION CHERRY 
KING hed my herd Choice BOARS and PIGS by 
them, $25 up. BRED GILTS, 
REV. E. M. SANDERS, 














$75 up Real Durocs 
STATENVILLE, GA, 





Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 


BRED SOW8, BRED AND OPEN GILTS, AND 
SERVICE BOABS OF STERLING QUALITY. 

8. W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
DUROC-ARISTOCRATS 
FINE SELECTED SHOATS, $15 EACH 
Money refunded and express paid both ways on any- 
thing not satisfactory 


J. L. SKINNER, Littleton, N. C. 
HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Young Pigs — Young Boars 















GUERNSEYS 


The first figure represents 
the average butter fat pro- 
duction of all two-year old 
Guernseys in the United States. 
The second figure represents the 
production of a 2-year-old heif- 
er in Virginia. The difference is 
285 Ibs of butter fat 
Many other Guernseys 
in other States are mak- 
ing very creditable records 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘why 
I Chose the Guernsey."* 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. Pe 
Box D-36. Peterboro, N. H. WA 


ECONOMY 
a, 


<Toae 











| CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS | 





Government Tested, Bred-for-production 
GUERNSEY GRADES ARE WORTH MORE 
because they have that quiet disposition and pro- 
duce that rich yellow milk 


JAMES L. McINTOSH, 
Dovesville, South Carolina. 








— “HAMPSHIRES” — 


The best in Registered Hampshires 

for sale at reasonable prices. 
“We Have Good Ones.” 

HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 

J. E. Hall, Prop., Soperton, Ga. 














BEST ON EARTH 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


STOCK FOR SALE 


Write FRED L. OBENCHAIN, Bainbridge, Ind. 
See’y-Treas. National Spotted Poland China Record 








Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Of Goiden Lads. Gokien Fern's Lad. Biue Beh. Termentar, 
Oxtord Laas and Emimenr Fanuiies. You tree share is 
eo better DICCS nan Ipese jameus prowen banches 


Weive ter Descriptions and Prinas. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, ,.ecr.. CAMDEN, S.C. 


Varter Pho ntaden 














JERSEYS 


PPP PPL LAP PLP OOO 








- a 
JERSEY HEIFERS FOR SALE 





Brood Sows 





12—Head—12 
Registered, Yearling and two- 
year-old Jersey Heifers. 


From an Accredited Herd. 
Best of breeding, in prime condi- 
tion and are well worth coming 
to see. 

M. B. ROWE & CoO., 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 





S 













Registered Stock and Very Best 


Blood Lines. 


Prompt Shipment. 


Cherokee Hampshire Farms, 


Gaffney, S. C. 












A $5,000 HAMPSHIRE BOAR 


CHEROKEE PATTERN heads my herd. 1,100-D. 
Gra ( iampion Iowa and Nebraska, over the 
famous Lookout Lad, being the only boar ever to 
defeat him Belting record, 98 per cent. 

REV, E. M. SANDERS, STATENVILLE, GA. 

















POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs of Big Bob, King of Wonders, Big Timm 
and Giant Ben breeding, at $25 each, 12 wee! 
old. These are all 1,100-M. boars, ‘ond absolutely 
four of xreatest sires of the breed. Pigs ready 
for numediate delivery, Write for latest folder 
WHC ¢ives Particulars. 


E. 0. HUNTER, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 

















4 Registered, Big Type __ 
Poland-China Boar for Sale 


HOLSTEINS 





HOLSTEINS 


Improve your herd by getting 





one of our 


CHOICE YOUNG BULLS 


Sired by 27-30 and 34-pound 


sires, and out of dams with 


large yearly A. R. O. records. 
You can choose from our herd 
the leading blood strains of the 
breed. 


SEWARD STOCK FARMS, 


Petersburg, Virginia. 


H. S. SEWARD, Prop, 
R. H. RUFFNER, Supt. 








Special Price on Spring Boars if 
ordered now. Also Shorthorn Bull. 
Roaring Brook Farm, Burgin, Ky. 
a 

















Hogs —— Poland-China 
ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


~BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS— 
Fall Pixs, pairs no akin; Spri Gil 

Boars, the big husky kind. mB riced Mt = ee 
ce. Satisfaction or Money oy 

MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA, 


TAMWORTHS 
AB Ages, Eapiteh. Cancdinn 


TAMWORTHS ** 4r5 meo 


Hogs 











‘ information. 
MOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERIC. 














A CARLOAD OF 
25 COWS 


and one bull—all purebred, registered HOL- 
ST as recently unloaded at Williams, 
The cattle were purchased by e 
Security State Bank of that place, and imme- 
diately sold to farmers on easy terms. Would 
these far-sighted financiers have selected HOL- 
STEIN Cattle if they were not sure that it was 
for the best financial interest of the community 
They actetd on their knowledge of HOLSTEINS 
as money-makers compared with aa "lahaie 
Ir HOLSTEINS were good for them, why not for 
you? You can get full information about HOL- 
STEIN-FRIESIAN Cattle by writing for our 
printed matter. 


HOLSTEIN CA rite 
Send ter eer 


Minnesota. 





BRED SOW SALE OF SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


40— SOWS AND GILTS —40 
YOu 4] INVITED TO ATTEND OUR SALE ON WEDNESDAY, DEC EME an 10TH 
OUR FARM, EIGHT MILES NORTHWEST OF DU BLIN, GEOR( 
These Sows ond. “Gitts are from some of the best flood lines of the breed and are ay So noted herd 
boars, “OSSIAN KING” — Cee PRINCE,” which are second to none, Dinner served on the 
grounds and sale peter at 
‘7E HAV E ONLY’ Y FEW GOOD SPRING BOARS FOR SALE AT PRESENT 
ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, M. C. & N. B. Dominy, Proprietors, Route 4, DUBLIN, GEORGIA. 














QUALITY ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Order accepted now for purebred Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


(Nov. 1 shipments). 
Big Black Blocky Individuals 
Write us your wants or come and see, 
ALDRIDGE van 


Shipping point, Haw River, N. 


L. C. BLANCHARD, Owner, bastinsten Rt. 5, N.C. 








= 
DUROCS 


— 
Registered — Spring Boars — Pigs ——-DUROCS 


SPRING BOARS—Hand-picked, sired by VERANDA’S TOP COL., one of the best sons of GIANT TOP 
COLe, the foremost representative of the famous COLONEL family. They are a uniform lot, smooth, 
high backs, big bone fellows, and are developing into real herd boar prospects. 

AM BOOKING ORDERS FOR EIGUT- WEEKS OLD PIGS—Delivered November 1st 
Write Me Your Wants. Prices Reasonable. 


FAIRFIELD, VIRGINIA. 





Everything Guaranteed as Represented, 


J. P. ALEXANDER, 











hen 








| _THE CO-OPERATIVE DUROC BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION— 





Compose the leading Duroc Breeders of Granville County. This Association was formed for the purpose 
of producing Durocs in larger quaiutities and of the best type, breeding and quality to meet the ever 
increased demand We are 5 »w ready to make shipments of all sizes and ages, including the eight- 
weeks-old Pigs, Bred Gilts tred Sows, and Boars ready for service. We can supply these in the 
ORION CHERRY BING, DATHFINDER and DEFENDER breeding. Every animal guaranteed to be 
satisfactory. Ask rx prices, 


Route 6, OXFORD, N. C. 


W. L. STANCIL, Manager, 











HOLSTEINS MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











—~ REGISTERED HOLSTEINS —— 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 





150 HRAD—ROTALLY ~~ AGES 
a Special 
4 FEW cHoice GRADB BOLsTEINS. 


ices Reasonabl 
Gardstewn, Ka. 





HORSES AND MULES 














KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


14 Five gaited and easy riding running-walkers 
mares and geldings four to six year olds and two 
three year old stallions. Not has beens or going 
to be but real Kentucky saddle horses. Some of 

Write us describing 


OCCONESEREE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM.NC. 








them suitable for ladies use. 
your wants or visit our farms. 


THE COOK FARMS, 
Lexington, Ky. 











Tamworth dnd Batanehire Swine 














WRITB OR VISIT 














EET REY-NOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY 
Buy a Registered Shropshire Ram PO gp 
to head your ewes this fall. We are closing out Winston-Salem, Route I, N. C. 
our flock and offer for sale our fine Pinehurst : 
Ram purchased last year. First check for $75 gets 
him, crated and delivered at Fletcher or Bilt- 
more, N. C Cattle Horses Goats 








Resistered Aberdeen-Angus. 
Percheron Horses —— Angora Goats 
LANDMARK FARMS, 
A. ®. Galas, Pree., 


FLETCHER HOLSTEIN FARM, 


H. R. TOWNSEND, Mor., FLETCHER, N. C. 


Graysville, Ga. 














A. Bex 180. Brattiebere, Vt. 











soUuT™”l 
~ Cone FORK TRUCK FARM. 
. Ses® Gareiiec. 


Ootembia, 





BUY A SHEEP! 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders 








near you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary. 
; 48 Weodland Avenue, 


HOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY CALVES 


9 weeks old, 31-32nds pure, $30 each, crated for ship- 
ment anywhere. Beautifully marked and from heavy 
producers. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, Star Route, Whitewater, Miss. 


HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 
MUTTON BREED. Write 


Bome 





Dotrolt, Michigan. 
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Berkshire Auction Sale 


METTER, GA. 
Nov. Ist, 1919 
Rain or Shine 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


first Dispersal Berkshire sale 
WHICH WILL CONSIST OF _ 
HERD BOARS . BRED SOWS BRED GILTS 
Also Some March PIGS will be Offered in This Sale 
We Will Offer the Blood Lines of 
STAR VALUE, KEYSTONE BARON DUKE, 
VALUABLE DANESFIELD MASTERPIECE 100000, 
Which Will Consist of 
2 Heard Boars, 5 Bred Sows, 5 Bred Gilts, 2 Young Gilts, 
4 May Farrowed Sow Pigs, 5 May Farrowed Boar Pigs. 








Our 


All stock have been double-treated” for cholera. Registration 
papers will be furni$hed day of sale. 
Liberty Bonds will be accepted in payment for hogs at this sale, 
MR. H. J. PRANCE, Metta, Ga., will gladly accept any mail bids 
or telegraphic bids for any of these hogs. 
DO NOT FORGET THE DATE, THE PLACE, NOR THE HOUR, 
1 P.M. RAIN OR SHINE, 


Geo. M. Heath, cown: Pulaski, Ga. 








. 






















We are offering some exceptional YOUNG SERVICE BOARS, by 
SCHOOLMASTER SURPEBUS and CHARM PRINCE 8th. Our 
bleed lines and individuals are the best. 


AYRSHIRE BULLS for sale at all times. 
One PERCHERON Stallion and Five Grade Colts, priced to sell 


PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner. H. C. BUCHAN, Maneger. 


yy, 











\ 
AYRSHIRES BERKSHIRES PERCHERONS 








DODDIE LAND STOCK FARM, Reute No. 1, TULLAHOMA, TENN. 


THE PIONEER- oan OF THE SOUTH IS OFFERING 
0 HEAD HIGH-CLASS 


REGISTERED "ABERDEEN. ANGUS CATTLE 


AT BARGAIN. PRICB IN. ORDER TO ‘CLOSE PARTNERSHIP. 
We attempted to close out last fall, but one to “flu’’ conditions 
had to reserve our 
10 HEAD a YOUNG BULLS—8 to 16 ne ald. Price $160 
to $200. 


3 HEAD NICE HEIFERS—S8 to 12 months old. Price $150 per head. 

i Three-year-old ERICA HERD BULL. 

| Four-year-old BLACKBIRD HERD BULL. 

14 HEAD SELECT COWS—With 10 Heifer Calves at foot and_re- 
bred. Will include 1 five-year-old, line-bred PRINCE ITO HERD 
Bl take with these cows and make bargain price to single purchaser 
or divide into lots to suit purchasers, 

A GREAT qoreneunar? FOR err WANTING TO FOU ND A PUREBRED HERD OB TO 
. TOCK A RANCH, Por further particulars address 


| H. T. PARKER & SONS, Props., TULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE. 
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300 Holsteins || 


At Auction 


Oct. 15th and 16th 


National Stock Yards 
Atlanta, Georgia 


60 Head of registered cows and 2-year- 
old heifers. oe ” 


10 Head of registered bulls, ready for ser- 


vice. 
140 Head of high-grade cows. 
90 Head of 2-year-old heifers. 


Consigned direct from Wisconsin, the banner 
Holstein State in America, and representing the best 
blood strains. 


Each and every animal will be fresh or heavy 
springing on day of sale. Every cow will be sold 
subject to a sixty-day tubercular test. 


This will be the greatest Holstein sale ever held 
in the South. Over two thousand head of Holsteins 


have beeen consigned by this shipper to North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and all 


have given entire satisfaction. 


All world’s records for milk and butter 
productions are held by Holstein cows. 


All cattle will be loaded on cars free of any ex- 
pense to purchaser. 


Wire or write for catalog of this sale. Advise 
whether I may expect you. 


" O. G. CLARK 


National Steck Yards Atlanta, Georgia 
oO , , o 














RED POLLED CATTLE 


' The best dual purpose cattle in the world. Plenty of milk, butter and 
beef. Without doubt the best cattle for the Sotth. Have Fifteen Bull 
Calves and Twenty Cows and Heifers ready to ship, that are bred right 
and priced right. My herd is one of the largest in the country, and has 
been admitted to the state and U. S. Tuberculim Accredited List. Write 
us your wants, or, better still, come and look them over. We can suit you. 
OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, E. B. Craddock & Son, Owners, 


Cluster Springs, Virginia. 


PEACOCK & HODGE 
DUROCS 


Famous the World Over. 
Home of ORION CHERRY KING, Jr., World’s Champion, and 
SENSATION SELECT (Premier Brood Sow Sire). 
We Have a Few Choice BRED GILTS—A visit to the farms will convince §f 
you as to quality, breeding and individuality. If yeu want the best, we 
have it. 
COCHRAN, GA. 














ELKO, GA. 





PEACOCK & HODGE, 























When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 
it carries.” 





Son of General Pieterje Ormsby Mercedes ————— 


= aria ha Rn tae ly A BLOOD ewe ~ —¥ — bed. 
ene theuusand- pound, cows potest dividual. sold mine even erade 
anywhere this side of the Missiasiprt. 


THE DIXI£ HOLSTEIN HERD, ERLIN HEIGHTS, TENN. 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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| WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 














( 
| Asnouncie Annual Fall Sales of ) 


ENNESSEE PDEEF 
CATTLE REEDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
OCT. 


Shorthorns 28 
OCT. 


50! 
Head} 


50) 
Head { 


to Herefords 


AT UNION STOCK YARDS 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


B. B. GILLESPIE & SON sells HEREFORDS in 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 28. 


Angus 














E. L. HAMPTON sells ANGUS in Nashville, 
Tenn., Oct. 29. 





f 
| Write for Catalog of breed in which 
you are interested to 


R. M. MURPHY, Secy., Knoxville, Tenn. J 


== 























ABSOLUTE CLOSING-OUT SALE OF THE FAMOUS 


PINEHURST GUERNSEYS 


The Property of 
MRS. E. W. STRAWBRIDGE BROPHY 
At Pinehurst Farm, Moorestown, N. J. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1919 


In the Offering are the Splendid Sires 


May King of Ingleside, Jr., 29704 — Selma’s Main Stay 17493 


and many of their progeny out of cows strong in the Glewood blood. 
There will be included in the sale a small, select 
consignment from the father of the “GLENWOODS” 


E. T. GILL, HADDON FARMS, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


For Catalog, address 


LEANDER F. HERRICK 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

(SR RPE ESS RS RE A eT TEC AE 

The Baltimore County Guernsey Breeders’ Association 


60--REGISTERED GUERNSEYS--60 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1919 — 
At the New Sale Pavilion, TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 


(A Short distance from Baltimore) 


SALE COMMITTEE 


LOUIS pict. MERRYMAN JAMES B. ROBERTSON 
ew Hope, Pa, Eccleston, Md. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 7 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Mgr., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Rarsedens!’ Consignment,” i," $ 602} 


VERA red » Holstiime. techies thited/ 
wiht fe sold oy the 

SAchpe” Melstiin - Friceian Qrzcane Any) 

Rickmend, Ya, Now &. 19195 
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My Herd is Headed by 


AVIATOR WONDER KING No. 134421 
A son of Aviator No. 232713N, whose get averaged better 
than $1,000 each in Wellendorf & Son’s August Sale. 








He is assisted by 
ZELNA’S PILOT DEFENDER No, 119243. 
First prize under-year boar at Fayetteville, N. C., in 1918, and 
one of the best breeding boars in the county. 
See Him and His Get at the 
DUNN, N. C. FAIR, OCTOBER 14-18; and at thé 
STATE FAIR, Raleigh, N. C., OCTOBER 20-25. 


Come and look us up—I will have what you want. 


I Will Offer 20 Spring Gilts and Boars for Sale Private 


All of them show prospects, some of which are in my under 6-months 
Show Herd. They are sired by ORION CHERRY FRIEND 3rd and 
ZELNAS PILOT DEFENDER, 


Eight-weeks-old Boar Pigs by Aviator Wonder King 


They are dandies too. 


TURLINGTON’S DUROC FARM 


H. A. TURLINGTON, Prop. 


DUKE, N. C 



















Route 2, 















; 
' GUERNSEY SALE 


At the Peoples’ Agricultural Fair 


Salisbury, N. C., October 24, 1919 


30 zl ea OF eS ee A ecard 


Will be Sold at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


THESE ANIMALS ARE FROM THE WELL KNOWN 
GLEN CABLE FARMS, WYEBROOK, PA. 





MAY ROSE AND OTHER PROMINENT BLOOD LINES 


Salisbury, N. C., October 24th, 1919 
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SPECIAL OFFERING 
40 HEAD BRED DUROC-JERSEY GILTS 


nyt aa aaa Siost v4 ORION CHERRY {NG snd. d JOE 0 ORION II 
ng the ° an 
| *% de Poy -y By »000-t. CHERRY BOB, TOP ORION CHERRY KING and 


a ae THEY ARE SAFELY BRE 
= THAT THEY WILL BE SAFELY DELIVERED TO YOU, 
THAT THEY WILL PLEASE YOU. 
Prices Reasonable———Write Us. 


Eastern Arkansas Demonstration Farm, 
BLACKTON, ARK. 
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Bethlehem—The Shortest 
Delivery Distance Between 
You and Your Market 


A Bethlehem Motor Truck cn your farm would shorten 
your hauling day, cut your hauling and production costs 


and add to your yearly profits. 


Bethlehem Dependability is a known quantity—thou- 
sands of Bethlehem owners have solved thousands of 
farm transportation problems with Bethlehem Depend- 


able Delivery. 


The husky, enduringly powerful, economical engine is 
built for the bad road and the over load. Electric 
Starting and Lighting means economy of operation and 
The Internal Gear Drive 
delivers all the power where it belongs—at the rear wheels, 
The nearest Bethlehem Dealer has the answer to your 
Examine a Bethlehem. 


makes night work practical. 


hauling problem, 


= 9 Oe = 
= INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE — 
OTORxXx TRUCKS 


— DEPENDABLE DELIVERY — 
BETHIEHEM MOTORS CORPN. 





ALLENTOWN, PA. 











when the subsoil is broken up with Atlas 
Farm Powder—is told in this letter from A. 
J. Pirkle, Buford, Ga. : 

“I subsoiled a piece of my land in.March by blasting and that 
teason it produced 102 buehels of carn to the acre. Previously 
it has been making 35 to 40 bushels, In November that year 
it wae sowed to wheat and produced 54 bushels to the acre.”’ 
Atlas Farm Powder costs little in comparison 
with the benefits that it produces. Our book, 
‘Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder,’’ 
tells you how to blast the subsoil, blast beds 
for trees, clear land, make ditches and do 
many other kinds of farm work quickly, 
easily and economically. 

Mail the coupon new (or send us a post card 
mentioning this paper) and we will mail you 
a copy of the new, 120-page edition of 
“‘Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder’® 
—the up-to-the-minute farmer’s guide to the 
use of explosives. 


ATLAS POWDER CO.,Wilmington, Del. 


Dealers everywhere. Magazine etocks near you. 
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| Send me “Better Farming with Atlas Farm 
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waer 
iy the purpose before which I mark ‘**X."" 


| Atte ——————— 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


‘ 
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‘ 
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ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


1 am interested in explosives 


Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
subsoil Blasting 
free Planting 
Ditch Digging 
oad Making 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 


’rogressive Farmer.” 


| bustle of the city. 
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‘lue to 
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} th 


thinking, 


the hardships of 


able space to the most economical 
of farm labor. 


We ARE always 


that 
Be sure to write your name and address on 
| the back of each picture, also what the pic- 
ture is. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 
How About That Orchard? 


THE South 





is capable of producing excel- 


lent fruit with the proper orchard man- 
agement. However the fruit crop is like any 
other crop; it will not thrive when badly 


located and eventually left to the ravages 
of disease and insects. A number of our 
readers have found that a well located or- 
chard, with trees properly set out, sprayed 
and pruned can be made a source of pleas- 
ure and profit. 


Mr. Nive article on “How to Prepare for 
and Set an Orchard’ may be read with 
profit. 


Which Should It Be: Nitrogen or 
Ammonia? 


OR a number of years, the fertilizer man- 

ufacturers have persistently used the 
word, “ammonia,” in referring to the nitro- 
genous content of fertilizing materials. In 
this issue, Dr. Butler has gone further into 
the subject, and in answering Mr. Whittle’s 
argument for the use of the word, “am- 
monia,” he makes the point that it is never 
too late to change a custom that has been 
proved wrong. The fertilizer manufacturers 
are responsible, to a considerable extent, for 
the ignorance of the farmer when dealing in 


fertilizer terms. Their analyses have been 
so confusing, in many instances, that farm- 
ers of ordinary education, and reasoning 
power have given up the task of solving 


their real meaning. We receive numerous 
inquiries that indicate the utter incapability 
of the correspondent in understanding the 
analyses of fertilizers, and we believe much 
of this confusion is the fault of the fertilizer 
people. 


Use Dynamite With Care 


[NX SETTING out trees, some of our readers 

mi contemplate the use of dynamite in 
ma g the hole. We believe considerable 
benefit will be derived from a reading of 
Prof Stuckey’s article, which covers the re- 
sults of the experiments at the Georgia Sta- 
tion in determining the practicability of this 
method of tree setting. 


< 





A Basis of Valeednaline for 
Capital and Labor 


AFTER every great war there has been a 


spirit of unrest in the land, that results 

in industrial strife and a feeling of contempt 
for organized processes of law, 

We are now faced with riots and strikes 


that are demoralizing and undermining the 
life of the nation. In this issue of The Pro- 
Farmer, Dr. Poe has laid 
foundation of facts on which labor and cap- 
tal may build a mutual understanding. Un- 
somewhat similar axioms of 
accepted by both there 
continual strife and misunderstand- 
proportionate .slackening of the 


Cressive down a 


ess these or 
air play are 


will be 


ng, and a 


sides, 


nation’s productive powers. 





The Bright Side of Farm Life 


M4xY of us are prone to regard farm life 


is less desirable than the gaiety and 
Mr. French believes farm 

more conducive to sound, accurate 

and enjoyment of the good things 
than any other form of existence. 
of our readers who look too much on 
farm life should read Mr. 
article and in liie’s 
1 different angle, 


e to be 


f life, 
Those 
French's so doing view 


picture from 





Coming Good Things 


THE issue of October 18 will be turned over 


to the Editor of our Women’s Page, and 


she will fill it with information of real value. 


Then for October 25, we will give consider- 
handling 
There is a notorious waste of 
Southern farms, principally 
a scarcity of livestock and the over- 
reduction of cotton. However, sub- 
will be fully discussed from a number 
viewpoints, and we feel that you will find 
em of real value in solving this problem. 


Send Us Good Farm Pictures 


f labor on 


these 


ects 





glad to get good pictures 

of farm scenes, and will pay cash for all 
ve can use. Pictures must be clear and 
listinct, and we prefer that they be of fine 
-rops, fine livestock, or pretty farm homes 
1 grounds. Send us any that you may have 
may fall in the above classifications. 





Join in Our Experience Meeting 
VERY week 


we hold a Farmers’ “Exper- 


ience Meeting,’ to which every Progres- 
ive Farmer reader is invited. In a multi- 
ude of counsel there is wisdom, and we 


want our readers to feel free to join in these 
discussions. 


Watch for the lists of subjects 
or discussion as announced each week, and 
hen let us hear from you. We pay for ail 


letters we use. 


BUSINESS TALKS 1 


By L. A. NIVEN 





a 
Now Is the Time to Plant Trees 
We CANNOT resist the tem 


iptation to 
gain urge every one of our reader 


secure catalogs from the nurserymen,. These 
catalogs not only give the prices of fruit 
trees, shade trees, shrubbery, etc., but give 
omplete information as to what to plant 
nd when to plant, etc. 

Every farm home should have about it a 
good lawn, plenty of shade trees, several 


‘lumps of 


shrubbery, a rose bed and some 
smaller 


flowers. Then, too, the farm home 
vithout a home orchard is far 


from what it 
should be. 


Secure these catalogs, study them, and 
mmediately order some of their fruit trees 
for the home orchard and some of the 
shade trees and shrubbery for beautifying 


grounds. 


Cut Wood With Machinery 


UCH time during the winter can be prof 

itably spent in 
count of the scarcity and high price 
usually 
wood in the cities, and 
Especially should those who have. ground to 
be cleared make use of every one of the 
trees for wood making 


the home 





cutting wood, as on ae. 
ot coal 
price for 
ven in small towns, 


one can secure high 


purposes. 

The old method of cutting by hand is too 
slow, laborious and costly. \ portable drag 
saw operated by gasoline engine is com 
paratively inexpensive, and one man can 
cut as much with one of them in a day as 
six, eight or ten men can with an axe. Sev- 
eral different manufacturers advertise these 
with us from week to week. Secure their 
literature and see if you cannot figure out 
that you can buy one of these saws to your 


advantage. 


Buy a Pea Thresher 


LABOR is too high to depend upon the old- 
fashioned method of threshing 

ailing them out with sticks. The 

this was the 1 





peas by 
time was 
method of 
o depends 


¢ 
when universal 


threshing peas, but the person wi 





upon that method now is decidedly a back 
umber and out of date. He is making use 
of high-priced labor in an unprofitable man- 
ner, because these pea threshers can be 
bought at such a small price th it is poor 
business economy or those having even 





a comparatively small quantity of seed 
resh not to buy one. In other words, 
the amount of lahor saved by one of these 
threshers will amount to enough in dollars 


only 
to th 





nd cents to soon pay for one of them. If 
small farm- 


you happen to be one of those 


ers, having only a very limited quantity of 
seed to thresh, then go in with one of these 
nearby neighbors and purchase one of these 
achines. 
They are advertised from week to week 
in our columns Secure the literature, de- 
cide on the particular type that suits you 


best and buy one. You won't regret it, we 


eel quite sure. 





Study the One-horse Tractor 


A GREAT deal of attention is being given 

to the one-horse or tractor. We 
recently had a rather detailed article in the 
columns of The mer Col 
cerning this type oi 
carrying the advertising of several manu- 
facturers of them. Of “course, it i 
adapted to the big farm, but it is adapted 
needs of the man who cul- 
house, 


carde n 





Progressive | 
tractor, and we are also 


is not 


espe cially to thie 
tivates five or ten 
or the truck farmer or anyone else who has 
only a limited amount of work to do, In 
act, it seems clear that these little tractors 
will do the work on these small farms, 
farms, ete., very much more econom- 
than can be done by mule or horse. 
At least that is the claim of the manufactur- 
ers, and we have no doubt but that their 
claims are entirely correct. 

It will certainly be worth while for every 
one doing trucking work or a limited amount 
of general farming to investigate these trace 
tors. Secure the literature and make a care 
ful study of them, or better still go to the 
nearest distributor and make a study of the 


about thx 


acres 


truck 
ieally 


machine. 


How About That Cream Separator? 





GAIN we ask, have you made arrange: 

ments to buy that cream s¢ parator? i 

not, aud if you are keeping more than six 
or cight cows and making butter, you ¢ 





not afford to do without a cream s es 
It has been said that a cream sep I II 
pay for itself in a comparatively sort terme 
by the extra amount of cream it al es irom 
the milk over the old pan mé@thed of skim 
ming. Certainly the person who makes # d 
sells butter cannot afford to pract the 


old method of letting the cream rise « 

skimming it off the top. That is w isteiul, 
and the extra amount of cream that will be 
ream separators will mo t 


secured by these ; 
comparative y 


assuredly pay for one in a 
short time. We are running in our columns 
almost every week different advertisements 
of cream separators, and they are good on Ps 
too. Secure the literature and decide which 
one you like best and buy one. It will 
money well spent, 


be 
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Saturday, October 11, 1919] (47) 165: 
——————— — | was up by light next morning, and cu 
our suascretion || OQUR YOUNG PEOPLE | ‘2:2 steee% %3 
, sadicasinccina tiny . ¢ in sight of the first o v tl 
ARIAS ER & AY “ ee | : = é had been caught but id gott put ) 
. " | Address Letters to ‘‘The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer it on to the others w 
“ step bee — — ———————— — i mewhat di ar 
All r uz LOU Need Tent , I wars zh on the Old Camp t se ngage t ils | t r “ gon yor> ag a hee k Lh fh ned 
ELO\ Grot nd : cdo not enjoy abbit k al 1 at the second rap and it i 
vill Wi ELER muskrat drowned in the water I ca 
‘il _ ' > Me t ~ ( m home, and stretched the pelt on 
st th — [rapping Mink and Muskrat ‘wageinees and 4 mink h brought m 
stro! . 
it w! tain ; A SOL i ; . I een hope to trap again this fall, as my ex 
whicl _ mye mR tom Se ie shed. perience paid me we'll 
ting ide of a Jeet P edcite and oiled them well so HENRY F. FEW (Age 15) 
Oct were halfa ... " . — took my knife and Goldsboro, N. C. 
ctol m to ten year : = 
H , , 4 oe salar a oo _ “e pees. ther 3 und hentgen 
> ) i se iway signs ee 
: iron with ¢ formed a camp fire muskrat were plentiful but of the mink were A Visit to Grandmother 
ston } t , ; and g pictu jue effect to the scene. sgcarce. Y HAPPIEST vacation was one spent 
a 2 seit e—— — — - —-— LS near Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
Pi : "tte RD oe My grandmother's house was situated upon 
= a large hill to the south of the town. It was 
. Fe ne Affect a@ large, coo! house, with a sun parlor on tho 
Nover ts, Pro south which opened into the rose garden 
a i Life On the west side of the house was a smal 
Novet Erecting stream of water which flowed through the 
ore Va D rent Sys- apple orchard : 
te t After breakfast my dog, Rover, and 
Novet t Land-wash- would go down to the creek and take a boat 
ir ng, Dit nq, - ride. I had several thrilling adventures dur- 
F ! Proj Use TT ; ing my visit. One of them was when my 
o! shalt ") : boat capsized, and I barely escaped drown- 
Nove \ ‘ t ure Needed j Hemet) * ing. Another was when I was thrown from 
to Tr Bet fealth for Men, Women : ii fHiltit my horse while out horseback riding 
. ' : os ee : I believe the happiest times I ! were 
Dece: \ ( 1 Feeding of a out at the “Rose garden parties” n by 
H Cattl Hogs my aunt, but the quietest, the most ght- 
D jetting Rocks and Stumps ful and the most beautiful time was 
O! ! while sitting in the sun parlor or tho 
y | Prog Farmer is arbor in the flower garden, listening the 
wo! ‘ t subscription price to hum of the bees, and the chirp of ¢ rds 
any fat ybody realize this BERNISE SAN! 3. 
and you 5 sh up your club in a hurry. Gainesville, Texas. 
ti 2ANKLIN, STATESBORO, GEORGIA, WITH HIS PRIZE-WINNING CALF 
They Certainly Do SND THI ' Pt NBBRED SHORTHORN BULL PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE CEN- The Peeneescive Fasmer ie just sheed, 
j a TRAL OF GEORGIA RAILROAD beckoning and showing the way to t 10st 
THOSE wi oe not subscribe for The Pro- One by one the little boys began to sing, [ had my twelve traps set in about an ae any yf hd A ya hovi Cage p 
pressive armer and miss Y - é our p . ~k e ites -¥ »rizor 
PE reget d nanan ee i M- Ip 4 oe aameee “We're te nting tonight on the old camp hour, and went back home. eae Wetfret te A inter io colle 
big price for t subscribing to it. ground ; That night was a restless one for me. It 5 ae ond a Move 
it. ssce gelghbars goalies thik ont it On and on through the song the children’s seemed that I could not wait till morning. pcan Saemer ls develinlng om te ; t in 
won’t be hard to get up a club and win a pig Volces sang and as they came to the chorus After a while [ fell asleep and dreamed I younger generations to stay on t farim.— 
or most anything els¢ ; you wish, by getting severa! voices joined in from behind the cur- had caught a rat. Geo. A. Tuttle, Lenoir, N. C. 
subscriptio: The Progressive Farmer tain. 
You pay for what you need whether you ‘Tenting tonight, tenting tonight, tent- 
have it or not. And the ‘rst part of it ts ing on the old camp ground.” 


that in not buyir what you need, you are 
nevertheless paying for it, but still without 
it. Now let's f gure it out 


If you intend to save by not buying a 
chain and pad lock to pr t the extra tire 
on your car and it is stolen, in the loss ot 
the tire you have paid veral times over 
the price of the chain and lock, and you still 
meed a chain and lock to protect the new 
tire that you are compelled to buy. It i 
the same wit everyt ne you need—You 
pay for it whether you get it or not. 

° 
Two Copies 
| SENT in my renewal three weeks ago. 
For the last two weeks you have been 
sending me two copies of the paper, and 
today I received a letter from you stating 


that my paper would stop unless I renewed 
at once.” 

from a man 
subscription signed 
1y other ini- 
s renewal he 
enewal, and sign 


The above letter was received 
who in ser dit 
his nani Johr 
tial, and when he 
Gidn’t state that it was a 
ed his name J. R. - 


g in his 








It was impossible for us to know that this 
was one and the same person, so we of 
course entered him as a new _ subscriber, 
which accounts for his getting two papers 


and for our 
we would st 


_ Please always sign your name in sending 
in your renewal the same way we have it 
Spelled on the purple label that comes on 
your paper each week. If you wish the name 
Changed, please tell us that we now have it 
one way and you want us to change it to 
the other way. 

This will save 
Qppreciate thi 


having to write him telling him 
p his paper 


us both trouble and we will 
$ attention, 





“MESIRE is not de- 
termination.” 





The audience 
-y would 


afraid 


the song. 


When the last 


boys before the glowing coals sang: 
‘We're tired of war on the old camp 
ground, 


Wishing 


Women 
their 
throats 
indeed, 


As the 
many lip 


ple tableau. 
Utica, Miss. 


“How | 


t SUPPOSE 
manders 
We have a 

cultivation, and the salamanders were about 

everything 
land. So I decided to catch them. 

er said he would give me 5 

one I caught. 

which 
caught one in each trap. 
ers and traps home. 
paid for the 


to eat 


traps 


the traps 


them I had caught one. 
not the right place to set a trap, for there 
wasn’t anything growing on the land which 


they ate. 


I think I caught about 300 salamanders in 


all. 


Downville, La. 


Enjoys Hunting Rabbits 


NE winter 
which stayed on the ground about a week, 


the 


tears 
as 
tired of 
ground” a 
war to cease 


was leaning forward as if 


It’s for Red-Blooded Folks! 











single word of 





miss a 





verse was reached and the 


for the war to cease.” 

handkerchiefs to hide 
huskily cleared their 
advanced. They were, 
the old camp 
wishing for the 


their 


men 


used 
and 
the song 
war “on 


nd everyone was 

curtain fell a sigh escaped from 

Al! had been touched by the sim- 
AZEL SHUMAKER. 





Made Money by Trapping” 





(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


everyone has seen a_ sala- 
or gophers. 

farm with about 100 acres in 
grew on the 
My fath- 
cents for every 
I bought me three gopher 
and before noon I had 
I took the goph- 
Just as soon as I was 
salamanders I went and set 
The next time I went to 
I found that was 


which we 


I set, 


again. 


GORDON HESTER (Age 13), 





“f have read Mark Twain’s “Huckle- 
berry Finn”. It is one of the brightest 
and most interesting books for boys and 
girls this world has seen. It will not 
only make a blue day brighter by reason 
of its wit and humor, but will interest 
any man, woman, boy or girl—who has 
anything like red blood—in the spirit of 
adventure crowded into its pages.” 

M. L. BRITTAIN, 
Georgia’s Supt. of Schools 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Everyone is enthusiastic over Mark Twain's 
Great Story 


“Huckleberry Finn” 


This wonderful story starts as a Serial in an 
early issue of 




















we had a very heavy snow 


WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 








R. Facts Says— 


and that is the time we killed so many rab- 
its. 

About ten girls of our neighborhood met 
together the morning after the snow and 
went rabbit hunting. The poor little rab- 
bits could not run very much before they 


stopped and then we shot them. Sometimes 
we could catch them if we tried very hard. 

We killed enough rabbits that winter to 
furnish the whole neighborhood. and have 
been going hunting every winter since and 
enjoy it very much. 








will permit. 


we receive, 





subscribers, 


immediate publication, 


and pay 


seasonable, 


B HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
for as many such letters ag we can find space for 

But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we aiso hold 
letters for publication until they are most timely. 
in October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
is saved until it is most 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
Cause the subject of the article has @lready been as fully covered as our space 


For example, if @ man writes 


Or @ really excellent article may be omit- 


In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
@rticles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 








The Three-Point Cantilever 
Springs of Overland 4 intro- 


duce a new kind of riding 
comfort never before possible 
in a light car. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 











